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RULES 


OF THE 

^0cictn for the promotion of MicKenic ^Uitiics. 


I. The objects of this Society shall be as follows: — 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest, 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, \hcc-Frcsidcnts, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 

a 



4- The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society : in the’ Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
General management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 

o o 

Council shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council .shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14 A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
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and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 

16. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be appointed for one 
year, after which they shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual 
Meeting. 

1 7- One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

19. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 

20. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 

21. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the ne.xt Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed : no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 
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25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, 
payable and due on the 1st of January each year; this annual subscription 
may be compounded for by a payment of £ 1 ^ entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 

27. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must .send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January i ; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special jMeeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a re.solution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

30. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

31. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members of the Society, and 
when elected shall be entitled to the same privileges as other Ordinary 
Members. 

32. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


I. That the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed of not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II . That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Librarian, subject to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee and approved by the 
Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Librarian or Secretary and reported to the Council at their next 
meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with tlie Society’s name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c. as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M., when either the Librarian, or in his absence some 
responsible person, shall be in attendance. 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions 

fi) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 

Member shall not exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or books may be kept 

shall not exceed one month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 

VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows ; — 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 

Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 

the books in the order of application. 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 

inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 

the Librarian. 



(4) Should a book not be returned within the period specified, the 

Librarian shall reclaim it. 

(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 

borrower. 

IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances : — 

(1) Unbound books. 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 

X. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each additional week, and 
if a book is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Coinniittee. 

Prof. Percy Gardner. 

Rev. H. a. HoldExN, LL.D, 

Mr. Walter Leaf. 

.AIr. George Macmillan {Hon. Sec^. 

Mr. Ernest Myers. 

Rev. W. G. Rutherford, LL.D. 

Mr. E. Maunde Thompson. 

Rev. W. Wayte {Hon. Librarian). 

Assistant Librarian, MiSS Gales, to whom, at 22, Albemarle Street, 
applications for books may be addressed. 


SESSION 1890—1891. 

General Meetings will be held in the Rooms of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London, W., for the reading of Papers and 
for Discussion, at 5 p.m. on the following days : — 

1890. 

Monday, October 20. 

1891. 

Monday, February 23. 

Monday, April 13. 

Monday, June 22 (Annual). 

The Council will meet at 4.30 p.m. on each of the above days. 
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son and R. C. Jebb. Fol. London. {Society for the Promotiem of Hellenic 
Studies.) 1885. 

Sorel (G.). Le Proems de Socrate. p. 8vo. Paris. 1889. 

Thucydides.— The Fourth Book of, a revision of the Text illustrating the princi- 
pal causes of corruption in the MSS. of this author by W. G. Rutherford. 
8 VO. London. 1889. 

Tozer (Rev. H. F.) The Islands of the Aegean, p. 8vo. Oxford. 1890. 
Xenophon.— Works of, trans. by H. G. Dakyns. Vol. I. Cr. 8vo. London. 1890. 



SESSION OF 1889—90. 


The First General Meeting was held on October 21st, 1889, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. Cecil Smith read a paper on an archaic Greek lekythos, recently 
presented to the British Museum by Mr. Malcolm Macmillan. It was, 
the writer said, undoubtedly the most beautiful and important specimen 
yet known of the so-called “ proto-Corinthian ” class of Greek vases. 
The form of the body was that of the lekythos, but this body was sur- 
mounted by the head of a lion, of which the open mouth formed the 
spout. The modelling of this head was .so spirited as to suggest that 
the artist had studied it from the life ; on another proto-Corinthian vase in 
Berlin was a realistic scene of a lion hunt ; and this reminded one of 
the statement of Herodotus that in his day lions were still to be found 
in Macedonia and Northern Greece. — {J.H.S. Vol. xi. p. 167.) 

Mr. L. Dyer, who had been with Mr. Macmillan in Thebes when 
the vase was bought in June, 1888, gave some account of the circumstances 
of the purchase. 

Mr. J. a. R. Munro gave an account of the recent excavations on the 
site of Arsinoe, in Cyprus. After briefly sketching the history of the 
excavation and topography of the site, he proceeded to deal with the 
tombs, which are of three main types: (i) One or more chambers 
opening independently on to a sloping, or perhaps sometimes perpen- 
dicular, shaft ; (2) similar in all respects except that the sloping approach 
is replaced by a flight of steps ; (3) of superior construction, with regular 
chambers opening one out of another, and a distinct type of niche. The 
first and second varieties seem scarcely to be kept apart, and form the 
bulk of the tombs from the earliest down to a comparatively late date ; 
the third type is confined to the latest period. The difficulty in fixing the 
date of the various classes of antiquities was pointed out, and the contents 
of the tombs were described under the heads of stelae and inscriptions, 
coarse or plain pottery, Cypriote fabrics, imported Greek wares, terra- 
cottas, jewellery, and glass, bronze, and miscellaneous objects. Particular 
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attention was given to the different kinds of Cypriote pottery, especially 
the jugs with figurines or animal heads, and to the Greek figured vases. 
The paper was illustrated by a representative collection of the products 
of the excavations, impressions of inscriptions, and a plan of the site. — 
{J.H.S. Vol.xi.p. I.) 


The Second G-eneral Meeting was held on February 24th, 1890, 
Mr. S. Cor.viN, Vice-President, in the chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. E. Gardner “ On Children in Greek Sculp- 
ture of the Fourth Century.” Mr. Gardner described and published a very 
interesting fragment of a ste/e found at Lerna, and now in the museum at 
Argos, which presents us with a portrait of a boy, whose name is given in 
an accompanying inscription as Cephisodotus. This portrait so closely 
resembled the head of a boy recently found at Paphos, and now in the 
British Museum, that the two heads must, Mr. Gardner thought, belong 
to the same age and school. Some archaeologists had attributed the 
Paphos boy to the Ptolemaic age ; but as the date of the Cephisodotus 
stele was certainly the fourth century, we must now allow it to be of the 
time of the Praxitelean school. Mr. Gardner showed that in that time 
children were not always conventionally rendered, but sometimes with an 
approach to naturalism.-— (/./^.S. Vol. xi. p. 100.) 

Mr. a. J. Evans cited a gem signed by Phrygillus, with a child driving 
a hoop, of about the age of Cephisodotus, and giving boyish proportions. 

Mr. Farnell read parts of a paper “ On Works of the Pergamene Style,” 
in which he first gave an account of his researches among the miscella- 
neous sculptures from Pergamon now in Berlin, whence, no less than from 
the great altar, we should form our idea of Pergamene style ; and, secondly, 
discussed a number of works in various museums which show traces of 
the influence of that st} Ie. — {J.H.S. Vol. xi. p. 181.) 


The Third General Meeting was held on April 14th, 1890, The 
Provost or Oriel College, Oxford, Vice-President, in the chair. 


Mr. a. S. Murray read a paper on the Alkmene vase, formerly in 
Castle Howard, but recently acquired by the British Museum. Mr. Murray 
agreed in the main with Engelmann in interpreting the principal scene 
as representing Alkmene taking refuge on an altar to escape the wrath of 
Amphitryon on his return from the wars, Amphitryon and Antenor 
setting fire to a pyre erected in front of the altar, and Zeus, in answer to 
Alkmene’s prayer, sending a violent storm to extinguish the fire, the rain 
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coming down from hydri<E in the hands of two figures, presumably Hyads. 
But he considered the date of the vase to be at least a century later than 
the time of Euripides, and on technical grounds he was inclined to refer 
its production to Southern Italy. — {J.H.S. Vol. xi. p. 225.) 

Miss Harrison, while accepting Mr. Murray’s interpretation in the 
main, expressed some doubt as to the identification of the Hyads. She 
regarded the vase as a glorification of Alkmene, and a protest against 
the prominence of the Amphitruon element in the myth, which element 
she held to be of Theban, but certainly of non-Argive origin. 

Mr. Watkiss Lloyd added some words as to the myth in question, and 
conjectured that there was an attempt on this vase, as in some early 
Italian pictures, to represent in the same scene successive moments of time. 

IMr. P. Newberry exhibited some funeral wreaths found by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie in the course of his excavations at Hawara in the Fayum, 
and read a paper upon them, partly descriptive of their character and 
composition, partly as illustrative of funeral customs among the Greeks. 


The Annual Meeting was held on June 23rd, 1890, SiR C. Newton 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

Professor Jebb was elected President of the Society in place of the late 
Bishop Lightfoot. 

Messrs. J. B. Bury, A. E. Haigh, F. Haverfield, H. Babington Smith, 
and R. Elsey Smith were appointed to fill vacancies on the Council. — The 
former Vice-Presidents and other officers were re-elected. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. Macmillan) read the following Report on 
the part of the Council. 

The Session now ended has been comparatively uneventful. In 
pursuance of the policy indicated in last year’s Report, the Council has 
thought it wise this year also to refrain from extraordinary expenditure. 
The result has been to show once more a substantial balance, which should 
enable the Society to make in the ensuing Session occasional grants in aid 
of exploration and excavation. 

Before however referring in detail to the work done in the past Session, 
the Council cannot omit to mention the loss sustained by the Society in 
the death of its first President, the late Bishop of Durham. Although the 
pressure of his official duties made it impossible for him to take any active 
part in the administration of the Society (he was only on one occasion able 
to preside at the Annual Meeting), the Bishop’s interest in its operations was 
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keen and unceasing. That the Society itself was the gainer by having for 
its President a man so universally honoured for his remarkable gifts of 
scholarship, for his laborious and blameless life, cannot be doubted. On 
the death of Bishop Lightfoot, Sir Charles Newton was appointed under 
Rule 22 to act as President until the Annual Meeting. Members will be 
aware, from the voting-papers which hav^e been sent out, that the Council 
have now nominated Professor Jebb to the vacant office. They look 
confidently to the confirmation of this choice by to-day’s ballot, and if this 
anticipation is justified, they would congratulate the Society upon securing 
for its President so distinguished a representative of Hellenism in England. 

Passing reference is due also to two other eminent members whom the 
Society has lost by death in the past year — Mr. Robert Browning, whose 
intimate acquaintance with old Greek life and thought is abundantly shown 
in his writings, and Mr. J. T. Wood, the untiring excavator, who restored to 
light the great temple of Diana at Ephesus. It is to be regretted that the 
lack of adequate funds prevented Mr. Wood from carrying out this 
important work so completely as he would have desired. 

Turning now to the work of the Session, the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies naturally claims the first notice. Volume X., which was published 
complete, is fully equal to its predecessors, both in text and illustrations. 
Among the contents may be specially mentioned, in the department of 
archaeology, the second part of Professor Ramsay’s ‘ Study of Phrygian 
Art ’ ; Mr. Murray’s paper on ‘ The Remains of an Archaic Temple 
of Artemis at Ephesus,’ with a partial restoration from the existing 
fragments ; a paper by Dr. Six, of Amsterdam, presenting a new view of . 
the ‘ Composition of the Eastern Pediment of the Zeus Temple at 
Olympia’; Mr. Hicks’s account of ‘Inscriptions found by Mr. Bent at 
Casarea, Lydae, Patara and Mydae, in Asia Minor ’ ; and Professor 
Michaelis’s paper, specially instructive to English students, upon the 
Imperial German Archaeological Institute. Papers on Vases were con- 
tributed by Professor Gardner, Mr. Murray, and Miss Harrison, and Mr. 
Tozer gave an account of the ‘ Greek-speaking Population of Southern 
Italy.’ 

The promise held out in last year’s Report of rendering accessible to 
members copies of various scries of photographs taken in Greece by 
amateurs has this session been fulfilled. Catalogues have been issued of 
photographs taken by the following members of the Society : — Messrs. 

J. T. Clarke, M. Covington, Louis Dyer and Malcolm Macmillan, Walter 
Leaf, and R. Elsey Smith. Complete sets of these photographs are on 
view in the Library, and there is reason to believe that their circulation has 
proved of real interest and value. It is hoped that in course of time other 
collections may be turned to account in the same way. The Council 
have the pleasure to announce that Mr. Stillman has kindly allowed 
enlargements to be made of some very beautiful photographs taken by him 
in Sicily. These wall shortly be issued by the Autotype Company at the 
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same rate as the well-known series of Athenian photographs, together with 
a selection from Mr. Leaf’s Greek views, which he has placed at the 
disposal of the Society in the same way. If these are well received it is 
hoped that enlargements may also be produced of some of the best prints 
in the other series referred to above, and possibly of some more of Mr. 
Stillman’s views of Athens, the negatives of which are in the hands of the 
Society. This important part of the Society’s work is engaging the 
constant attention of a Special Committee appointed by the Council. It 
has been arranged that the Autotype Co. shall pay to the Society a 
royalty on all copies of the enlargements sold to the general public. 
A small addition to the Society’s income may therefore be looked for 
from this source. 

In last year’s Report it was pointed out that during the present 
Session the Council would have to consider the renewal of the annual 
grant of ;£’ioo to the British School at Athens. Originally the grant was 
made for three years. It has been decided to renew it for one year only, 
not with any intention of withdrawing further support from the School, 
but in order that the case may be considered on its merits year by year. 
It will be a satisfaction to members to know that the Session now drawing 
to a close has been the most successful that the School has yet held. 
The number of students admitted has been greater than in any 
previous year. Besides the work in Cyprus, which this year has been 
devoted to the site of Salamis, the School has, by arrangement with the 
Greek Government, undertaken important excavations on the site of 
Megalopolis, and has already laid bare great part of the plan of the theatre, 
which promises to throw much fresh light on the problem of theatre con- 
struction in Greece. For both these projects further funds will be required 
next season, and the Council will have to consider the question of making 
special grants towards their execution. Two of the students, Messrs. 
Schultz and Barnsley, have again been devoting much time and labour to 
the neglected subject of Byzantine Architecture in Greece, with results 
that are likely to be of the highest interest and value. Full particulars of 
the work of the School will be presented before long to the Annual 
Meeting of Subscribers, but enough has been said to show that in supporting 
it so far the Society has been fulfilling an obvious duty. 

As the accounts will show, comparatively little has been spent this 
year upon the Library. The Council wish members to understand that 
as no regular sum is set apart for the purchase of books, they do 
not feel justified in spending much in this department unless it is shown 
to be the wish of the Society at large. Suggestions for the purchase 
of particular books will always be considered, and it is proposed to place 
in the Library a book in which members can enter the names of works 
which they think should be purchased. Not a few books come in now year 
by year which are sent by publishers with a view to their being noticed in 
the Journal. To the list of periodicals received in exchange for the Journal 
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have recently been added the Melanges d’Histoire et d’ ArcMologie 
published by the French School at Rome. 

A request was lately made to the Council to present to the Library 
of the University of Toronto the first eight volumes of the Jojirnal, which 
had been destroyed in the fire. The circumstances being quite exceptional 
the Council felt justified in complying with the request. 

The Treasurer’s accounts show ordinary receipts during the year of 
£7^6 compared with ;^8io during the financial year 1888-9. The sub- 
scriptions show a falling ofif of ;fi3, and the receipts from Libraries 
and for back volumes a decrease of £26. Excepting for a trifling 
decrease of £6 in respect of arrears, receipts from other sources were 
stationary. The sum of ;^ioo was paid to the bankers by Mr. James 
\’'ansittart under circumstances which seemed to imply that the donor did 
not wish special publicity to be given to his donation. The Council have, 
however, to express their appreciation of this very liberal and acceptable 
addition to their funds. The advance made some years ago towards the cost 
of reproducing the Laurentian MS. of Sophocles has this year been entirely 
repaid, leaving to the credit of the undertaking some £i<^, with three 
copies still on hand. 

In the matter of ordinary expenditure, the increasing value of the 
stock of Journals, and of the Library, has necessitated an increase of £% 
in respect of its insurance, while the expenditure on the Library has been 
limited to £2 for binding. Stationery and printing show a reduction of 
£6. The cost of the Journal has been considerably less than usual, 
being ^^397 as compared with £mJ> during the preceding financial 
year, chiefly because it was published complete instead of in two parts, so 
that the cost of carriage was reduced. It will be remembered that in 
1888-9, the Journal expenditure was augmented by a sum of ;^'437 for 
reprinting Volumes IV. and V. The total ordinary expenditure has there- 
fore been £6'^6 as against £6%6. The loan of ;^ioo borrowed from the 
bankers in 1888-9 has now been repaid, and the financial year, which began 
with a balance at the bankers of £\2, closes with an effective balance in 
favour of the Society of ;£^i5o 19J. This balance remains after making 
allowance for the grant of ;£’ioo to the School at Athens which, by an 
oversight, was not paid until after the close of the financial year. There 
are arrears amounting to £16$, of which £4$ have been received since 
May 31. The analysis of the annual receipts and expenditure since the 
foundation of the Society is appended. 

Since the last Annual Meeting 50 members have been elected. 
On the other hand by death, resignation, or the removal from the list of 
defaulters of many years’ standing, the Society has lost exactly the same 
number of members. The present total of members (including twenty 
Honorary Members) is 672. To the subscribers five Libraries have been 
added, bringing the total to ninety-three. 

The least encouraging feature in this survey of the past Session is 



that for the first time there has been no increase in the number 
of members. This has been partly due to the wholesale removal of some 
dozen or more members who were hopelessly behindhand with their sub- 
scriptions, and deaf to all appeals on the subject. But the ordinary 
diminution by death or resignation has this year exceeded the average 
of twenty-five given in last year’s Report, while the supply of new can- 
didates, though larger than last year, has only just sufficed to counteract 
this inevitable loss. Such a state of things can hardly be regarded 
as satisfactory. It is not enough for the Society to maintain its 
ground. What all members must wish is to see it growing steadily 
in numbers and influence, and thus year by year becoming better able 
to carry out the various objects which it has in view. But while thus 
once more inviting all members to use strenuous efforts in bringing 
in new candidates for admission to the Society, the Council feel that 
grateful acknowledgment is due to those gentlemen and ladies who have 
already succeeded in adding, sometimes on a large scale, to the number 
of members. In two cases of recent occurrence, as many as eight 
candidates were proposed at once, on each occasion by members of Council 
resident in Cambridge. Nor have similar efforts been wanting on the 
part of some Oxford members. More than once large accessions have 
resulted from archaeological lectures delivered in London by well-known 
lady members. If such e.xamples as these were more widely followed b)- 
those whose office it is to inspire and to instruct, if every member were 
able even to make one proselyte a year, the resources of the Society would 
soon be such as to enable the Council to aid substantially all well directed 
efforts to extend, whether by research at home, or by exploration and 
excavation abroad, the bounds of knowledge in every department of 
Hellenic study. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr, F. W. Percival, 
the Report was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. E. Gardner, Director of the British School at Athens, read parts 
of a paper on “ Recent Archaeology in Greece.” — {J.II.S. Vol. xi p. 210) 
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A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of previous years 
is furnished by the following tables : — 

ANALYSIS OF ANNUAL RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING 



June 1879 
to 31 May, 
1881. 

31 May, 
1882. 

31 May, 
1883. 

31 May, 
1 1884. 

31 May 
1855. 

31 .May, 
1886. 

31 May, 
iS£7. 

■31 May, 
i 3 £ 8 . 

31 May, 
i 3:9 

31 Ma\ 

iS_-o 

Subscriptions 

£ 

1.328 

£ 

472 

£ 

*539 

£ 

^679 

£ 

1 '‘540 

£ 

i 

£ 

537 

.c 

539 

£ 

545 

£ 

532 

Arrears 


2n 

... 

... 

! — 

' 12 

35 

41 

32 

26 

Life Compositions . . . 


... 

... 

... 

1 

i 

10 

95 

79 

47 

47 

Libraries and Back Vols 

12 

19 

87 

97 

i 133 

126 

156 

119 

122 

g6 

! Dividends 

... 

... 

II 

*3 

14 

17 

20 

30 

33 

34 

Special Receipts — 











1 Mr. Bent .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

25 

... 



i Sir C. Nicholson . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 



20 

... 


... 

, Laurentian MS. . . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

53 

31 

1 1 

1 Loan from Bankers . . . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


TOO 


Donation— James Vanslttart, 
Esq 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 



too 


1,340 

702 

6S7 

739 

S02 

697 

838 

£61 

910 

E46 

Balance from preceding year 


873 

664 

993 

901 

879 

622 

489 

255 

42 


1-340 

1.575 

7.351 

1,782 

1.703 

1,576 

1,510 

1.350 

1,165 

S 83 




Including arrears. 






ANALYSIS OF 

ANNUAL EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING 



June 1879 
to 31 May, 
1881. 

31 May, 
1SS2. 

31 May, 
1883. 

31 May, 
1884. 

31 May, 
1883. 

31 May, 
1886. ■ 

1 

31 May, 
i 337 

31 May. 
i 8 £ 3 . 

31 May, 
1SS9 

31 May, 
1890. 

1 Rent 

£ 

15 

£ 

25 

£ 

12 

£ 

25 

£ 

25 

£ 

12 

£ 

42 

£ 

15 

£ 

30 

£ 

30 

1 Insurance 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

13 

Salaries 

16 

20 

10 

10 

20 

23 

41 

46 

39 

39 

Library 

33 

It 

5 

44 




41 

15 

2 

Stationery’, Printing, andl 
Postage / 

54 

32 

44 

53 

52 

6a 

68 

34 

61 

55 

Cost of Journal (less sales) . 

347 

383 

284 

592 

574 

482 

412 

5S3 

•873 

397 

Grants 

... 

50 


50 

ti 45 

150 

150 

350 

too 

lioo 

Investments . . , . . 

... 

388 


105 

... 

220 

300 

... 



Loan Repaid 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

lOI 

Sundries 

a 

2 

3 

* 

3 

2 

2 

3 




467 

911 

355 

83 i 

824 

954 

1,021 

I 095 

1,123 

737 

Balance 

873 

664 

993 

901 

S79 

622 

489 

255 

42 

151 

1 

1-340 

i »575 


1,782 

1.703 

7.576 

1,510 

1.350 

1,165 

883 


* Includes cost of reprinting of Vols. IV. and V. (= less the amount received from sales, 

t Includes advance of £<^s for printing Sophocles MS. 

! t The grant of ilioo to the School at Athens has been paid since the accounts were m.ade up ^ee Cash Account. 






EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS, 188i). 

Second Season’s Work. — Polis tes Chry.socuou. — Limniti. 
[Plates III, IV., V.] 


The following account of the excavations conducted by Mr. E. A. Gardner, 
Mr. Tubbs, and myself in the spring of this year on behalf of the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund does not pretend to exhaust all the results of the enter- 
prise. Jlany questions are raised which are not answered, and more problems 
are suggested than are solved. The reason is partly to be sought in the 
necessity, in view of coming engagements, of rapiidly completing the account 
for publication. Time is lacking for prolonged search for parallels and colla- 
tion of authorities, and the tardy arrival of the antiquities in this country, 
together with their need of much cleaning and mending, has robbed us of 
many opportunities for leisurely study of them. So far we may hope that 
the deficiencies will be speedily made good by supplementary elucidations 
from more experienced archaeologists, or by our own exertions in the future. 
But far more is the incompleteness due to the nature of the subject. Suffi- 
cient evidence to support general conclusion.s is .scarcely available, and the 
sceptical distrust engendered by experience on the site has only grown with 
further reflection and investigation. Here we can only look to the progress 
of general and especially Cypriote archaeology. Wo are each of us solely 
responsible for the sections we have re.spectively undertaken, but hope that 
no irreconcilable views are expressed. The parts in this account are 
distributed thus : — 


I. Preliminary Narrati\'e. 

II. The Tombs. 

III. Contents of the Tombs. 

IV. Inscriptions. 

V. Limniti. 

Or ford : Nov. 1889. 

B.S. — VOL. XI. 


>• J. A. R. ilUNRO. 
j H. A. TcBiiS. 

J. A. R. Munro. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS, 1889. 


I.— I’relimisary Narrative. 

The second season’s work of exploration in Cyprus was a legacy of the 
first; both funds and site had been already provided. Mr. Hogarth, in his 
narrative of last year’s operations, has already told^ how he definitely 
concluded the agreement with Mr. J. W. Williamson, of which Mr. Gardner 
had first broached the terms, securing to the Committee of the subscribers to 
the Cyprus Exploration Fund certain rights and facilities to make excavations 
at Polis tes Chrysochou. A word of explanation as to this agreement is here 
called for. The large ancient necropolis at Polis tes Chrysochou, or more 
shortly and familiarly Poll, had been partially excavated during the season 
1886-87 by a syndicate of English residents in Cyprus, of whom Mr. 
Williamson took the most active part. In proof of the success of the enter- 
prise it is enough to refer to the objects acquired by the British and the 
Berlin Museums, and to the general account of the find published by Dr. 
Paul Herrmann under the title Das Grdberfeld ton Marion.^ It was fully 
intended to continue the excavation for another season on the untouched 
portions of the site. There seemed indeed ample room for a second equally 
extensive campaign. Only half of Mr. Williamson’s own vineyard, whence 
came some of the best finds, had been explored, and he had bought the 
owners’ rights^ on a number of other parcels of ground contiguous to those 
already ransacked. But meanwhile an edict went forth from the Govern- 
ment of Cyprus prohibiting all excavations in the island save such as were 
conducted by public and scientific bodies. Mr. Williamson was thus left in 
possession of a number of rights of excavation which he was unable to 
exercise, and it was these rights which he, in consideration of a percentage 
of the value of the find, transferred to the Committee of the Fund by the 
agreement in question. He further agreed on the same terms to acquire at 
any reasonable price the lights on such other plots as might seem desirable, 
and in particular on the lands of the Poll Chiflik, which embrace the greater 
part of the site of the ancient city of Arsinoe. The Committee had reason 
to congratulate itself on the arrangement. At a very moderate cost a large 
site of proved value was at once available, and the co-operation of Mr. 
Williamson’s local influence and experience might be trusted to secure all 
that was most promising, wdiile the excavators would be relieved of the 
tedious and troublesome business of negotiation Avith the peasant and other 
proprietors. From the tombs might be expected a rich harvest of the 
products of the minor art.s, and the Chiflik lands offered the prospect of 
discoveries on the temple sites of statuary and inscriptions, and an oppor- 


' J. E. S. ix. pp. 151, 171. 

- Berlin, 18S8, where references are given to 
the previous literature, and to the principal 
olijeets in the museums. The abundant illus- 
trations are an admirable feature of the publica- 
tion. As regards the I’a.siades alabastron it 
may be interesting to add that a similar va-,e 


is said to have been found in a fragmentary con- 
dition. I do not know how far the description 
of it given me is accurate, but it might he worth 
while to track it down. 

® For an e.xplanation of ‘ rights of excava- 
tion ’ V. J. H, S. ix. p. 161 note. 
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tunity of testing the claim of Poli to represent not only Aisiiioe but also 
the more ancient Marium.^ 

As regards funds, the cost of the first season’s excavations had so far 
fallen below the estimate that there remained a surplus sufficient to carry on 
work for a considerable time at tomb-digging, and on an inexpen.si\ e site, so 
that it was unnecessary to harass the subscribers by a fresh appeal for 
money. 

Site and funds being provided, there remained to find a competent ami 
experienced director. This proved to be no easy matter, for none of the last 
year’s excavators were available, and the supply of English classical archaeo- 
logists is still extremely limited. When, however, I left for Athens early in 
November, a satisfactory appointment appeared to have been made, and I 
was able to arrange to start from the Piraeus on January 2iid. But presently 
came the news that unfortunate difficulties had arisen, wliich had re-opened 
the whole question. Precious time was passing away, and the Committee 
was at length compelled to request Mr. E. A. Gardner, Director of the Briti.'h 
School at Athens, again to undertake the task, which at considerable sacrifice 
of his personal convenience and the interests of the School, he consented to 
do. It was arranged that a short leave of absence should be granted to Mr. 
Gardner to enable him to start the excavation, which would then be left in 
charge of Mr. H. A. Tubbs, of Pembroke College, Oxford, who was Craven 
University Fellow, and myself, as students of the British School. 

These preliminary difficulties over, matters moved more rapidly. Mr. 
Gardner wrote at once to His Excellency the High Commissioner of Cyprus, 
requesting permission to excavate at Polls tes Chrysochou. Leave was 


^ So far aa Arsinoe is concerned the case is 
proTed. Strabo, 683, places Arsinoe between 
the Acanias and Soli : elra irphs €« /actoc rhv 
^AKafiavra irAoSs els ’Ap<tiv6t)p Tr6\iP Kai rb rou 
Aths &\<TOS' eira 2oAoi ttoAis Ai^ucpo exov(raK.T.\. 
The Stadiasmns Maris Magni 309 is more pre- 
cise : 'Airh ’AKafiavTOS de^iap ttjp Kvirpop eis 

^ApffivSrjv TT}s Kv^pov ffraStot <t6' Tr6\is 
Xifxha ix^^ epTj/xov' 0opeou. cf. 

Ptolemaeus V. 14. Tlie learned editor of the 
Geographi Graeci Minores thinks the distance 
70 stades is inaccurate, but acconling to the 
Government survey map Poli is, as the crow 
dies and as a ship would sail, almost exactly 
nine miles from the point of the Acainas. Tlie 
evidence is clenched by the inscription 2781 in 
Le Bas and AVaddington, 

The claim for Marium is less ii resistible, but 
very strong. The city was destroyed by Ptolemy 
Lagi (Diod. xix. 79). It seems to have been 
ri'founded as Arsinoe, probably by Ptolemy 
ITiiladelphus Le Bas and 'W'addington, 278*2 ■, 
for Steph. Byz. remarks : 'ApcrivoTj' €0d6u7} 
^ ‘Kporepov yidpiov Keyoutvij. and : 
Mdpiov, iroAts Kvirpou, ^ fxeTOVOfxaffdelffa *Ap(riy6-n. 


There were two or three cities of the name 
Arsinoe in tlie island, but that near Poli 
suits Scylax 103, where Marium is named after 
Soli and before Arnathus. Moreover, tlie Stad. 
Mar. Magn. 233 roads as emeudt'd : ‘'Eo-ti 56 d.Trh 
ru)V XeAtSoWcev [6vl] Mdpioi' fcal t5 rris Kvirpou 
dKpwTTjpiov, rop ’AKauai'To, eV’ aparoAds tov 
Tj\iov ovpid'TaTa ^e(pvpip crraStoi, " k. r.A. where 
the MS. has Mdpai «rat t 5 KuTrpi'as 6.Kpas 
TOP 'AfcduofTa. The ohjoetion to the einemla- 
tion is that Marium was destroyed iieaily three 
centuiies before the date to be as''igne<l to the 
source of tins }>art of tin* Stailia'-iniis, but the 
paragraph *233 heais every luuik of liaving lieeii 
inserted ]>y the compiler from some otluT 
authority. Again, tlie areliaeologic-il cvideii'-e 
shows that there was a settlement here coii- 
sidtrahly older than Aisiiioe, and thoroughly 
bears out the chara*-ter attributUMl to Marium by 
Sc\ lax’s eidthet 'EWrjpls. Dr. IDrrmann goes 
farther, and attempts to identify a 'separate site 
for the earlier and later foundatimi-, but his 
ingenious argument is h.is>‘d on UTitru<t\vorthy 
infoiTnatioii an. I enoneous pieconccptions, v. 
J, II, .V. X. pp. 231-2. 

B 2 
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promptly granted, and the answer reached Athens on January 26. By the 
next boat, on February I, Mr. Gardner and I left the Piraeus, and landed at 
Larnaca on the 6th, where we were hospitably received by Mr. C. D. Cobham. 
A day in Larnaca sufficed to look up the tools and order stores. Gregorios 
Antoniou, the foreman of last year’s work, whose proverbial skill at tomb- 
digging and experience of our site during Mr. Williamson’s excavations were 
sure to be of great service to us, had been already engaged by letter from 
Athens. He was now sent with the tools, &e., in a caique to Limassol, with 
instructions to load them on mules and proceed with all despatch to meet us 
at Poll. Mr. Gardner and I went up to Nicosia, and the next day was spent 
in providing for the appointment of a Government overseer and in final 
preparations. 

On the morning of the 9th we hade farewell to civilization, as we turned 
our mules on to the track towards Morphou. The night was passed in a farm- 
stead at Karavostasi, and next morning, while the mules were being saddled, 
we had a few moments’ leisure to devote to the harbour of the neighbouring 
ancient city of Soli.^ The line of the harbour seems clearly traceable in the 
green bank which bounds a tract of low marnhy land on three sides, the fourth 
being separated from the sea only by the beach of shingle. At either project- 
ing horn at the limits of the marsh appears in the water, and extending 
underneath the shingle, what at first sight looks like a line of rocks, but which 
we satisfied ourselves could be nothing else than the remains of the ancient 
moles at the port’s mouth. 

From Karavostasi until after passing the promontory of Pomos, the rough 
bridle-track runs, or I'ather crawls, through rugged picturesque country, now 
skirting the cliffs along the shore, now mounting steeply inland, only to 
descend with equal abruptness into the next valley. About two hours’ ride 
brought us to the Limniti valley, and we looked with interest, although at 
some distance, on the reputed temple-site, as a possible field for future opera- 
tions. It was already dusk by the time we reached the welcome shelter of 
Mr. Williamson’s house at Limni, within five miles of Poll. At Limni, in a 
narrow valley among the hills, are extensive ancient copper mines. A company 
was formed several years ago to take up the working of them afresh. The 
enterprise was not successful, but we profited by it indirectly on more than 
one occasion, in being able to get mining-lamps and tools of which we stood 
in need, even in this the most remote and least civilized corner of the 
island. 

A half-empty house in the village of Poll, into which we effected a 
forcible entry in the owner’s absence, inducing the inhabitants of the court- 
yard sheds by bribery or eviction to seek quarters elsewhere, furnished 
lodging and storage room ; and within two days we were settled there wdth 
all our belongings. On the 13th the Commissioner of Papho, Mr. H. 
Thompson, with great promptitude rode over and assigned us our boundaries. 


’ (/. Stralio, he. cd. and Scyla.v 10-3: kh Jl.ar. Jtagn. 311 fhere three centuries later than 
auTT) (.Soli) Ai, ueVa xf'/iepiroV. The Stad. Sirabo) speaks of Soli as to'Ais aAiV«yos. 
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so that on the morning of the I4th, or within thirteen day.s of leasing Athcn.s, 
we were able to besiu diwinaf. 

O Oo <D 

We w'ere disappointed to find on our arrisal that Mr. Williamson’s 
negotiation with the owners of the Chitlik still hung tire. The, fault was not 
his, or the intelligent Turk’s who acted as estate agent, and w'ould have made 
a handsome sum by the conclusion of the bargain, but the failure was mainly 
owing to the number and dispersion of the owners. To bring si.vteen pro- 
prietors to an agreement, all of them absentees, and the more important 
resident away in Constantinople, would be no easy task even in the We.st. 
Perhaps some light is also tlirowm on the motives, so to .speak, of their delav, 
by the fact that towards the end of the season Mr. Williamson was sounded 
as to his willingness to undertake the supervision of an excavation on the 
Chiflik lands conducted by the Ottoman government. The agent at Poll 
might, indeed, have been persuaded to conclude a contract with us on his 
own responsibility, but it was practically certain that, were any valuable 
discoveries made, the legality of the proceeding would bo afterwaids called 
in question. So far therefore as the site of the city was concerned, there 
was nothing to be done, and little to be hojted for. Our regret was not very 
acute. The site is, on the surface of it, far from attractive — a wilderness of 
loose stones, one or two fragments of late plastered walls, a massive marble 
block or tw'o marking the temple-site whence General di Cesnola is said to 
have carried off a large inscription,^ and a mound of slag from the copper 
mines thickly overgrown with asphodel; nowhere an indication of anytliing 
earlier than the Ptolemaic period,- and only in the hollows, I should think, 
any considerable depth of earth. There remained the more tempting tracts 
of tombs, and in particular, most coveted of all, the undisturbed half of the 
vineyard. It wa.s in the vineyard accordingly, which bears the auspicious 
name of Evperi], that on the morning of February ll we began work. 

Some idea of the topography of the district is necessary to the comprclicn- 
sion of the course of the excavations (see PI. III.). The broad sweeping curve 
of the Bay of Chrysochou is the last indentation towards tlie west in the north 
coast of Cyprus. It is flanked on either .side by ranges of rugged hills, which 
extend on the east to the promontory of Poinos, and on the west jut boldly 
out in the lofty headland of the Acamas. Between the hills stretches wliat, 
although broken by minor undulations, may be called a valley, several miles 
in breadth. The central section of this vallev is embraced hetween the Poli 


^ Tile Geueral’s operations at Poli seem to 
have been of the slightest, v. Ci 'prus^ pp. 226-7. 
lie contrives, however, to set the ^ illage on the 
wrong bank of the rivtr. I can hiid no int-ntion 
of any inscription taken from the neigitbour- 
hood. 

- ‘Wandering over the site on Feb. 13 I 
picked up m ar a lemnant of wall foundation 
just south of the temple-site the inscribed frag- 
ment No. IS below. There is plenty of the 
same red and white stieaky-bacrn stone lying 


aiound. Hr, Tuld.-, idarcs the in^'-ription in 
tlie eaily pait of the 6th century n * hut 1 
cannot lid my-'clf of th>* inlplv.v^lon— shaivd by 
othei.'i who have seen the stone or a sijiieczo 
fioin it — that it i-s more piob.ibly of late Koman 
date. The < irciimstanees of its di-covery cer- 
tainly point in this direction, for the stone lay 
loose on tlie surface among mi-vceliancous rub- 
bish, whieli included a fiagon.iit of Konian 
mojsrdc iiavcment and other oongutou'v objects. 
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river on the we.st and a les-ser stream distant rather over a mile to the east. 
Between these two streams lay the whole field of our operations. There were 
indeed reported to be tombs across the river near the hamlet of Prodromi, but 
as from all we could hear they were neither numerous nor valuable, there 
was nothing to tempt us over to try them. Between the streams rise 
gradually from the low land near the sea three flat-topped ridges.^ Broken 
here and there by narrow gaps, they mount gently upwards, until they culmi- 
nate about two miles inland, the two western in the striking triangular hill 
on the shoulder of which stands the ruined chapel of Hagia Varvara, the third 
in a similar height farther to the east. On the westernmost of the three 
ridges, overlooking a bend of the river, and about three quarters of a mile 
from the sea, lies the village of Poll. To the north and extending eastward 
from the river along the roots of the rise is the site of the ancient city. It 
seems to have stretched inland into the shallow depression which separates 
the southernmost houses of the village from Kaparga, but the main lie of the 
site is from west to east, and in this direction it is clearly marked nearly as 
far as the end of the central ridge. A seemingly detached group of house 
foundations was discovered in 1886-7, near the north-west corner of the vine- 
yard. Herr Richter is prepared to vouch - for their bearing ‘an essentially 
older character’ than the delris of Arsinoe, but from particular inquiries on 
the point I learnt that they were of the very poorest construction, exactly 
resembling the foundations of a modern Cypriote village, supposing the mud 
upper walls had crumbled away. We discovered precisely similar walls in the 
opposite direction on sites G and D. So far as they can be said to have any 
character at all, it appears to be of the very latest. Herr Richter seems here, 
as elsewhere, to have allowed himself to be misled in the interests of a 
preconceived theory. 

The tombs lie in two divisions, on the eastern and on the western ridge : 
the central rise, so far as present knowledge goes, contains not one. While it 
is easy to explain why no tombs are to be found in the deeper looser soil of the 
intervening hollows, their absence on this ridge seems singular, and had our 
operations elsewhere been sufficiently productive to counterbalance the ex- 
penditure, I should have liked to bring the matter to the test of actual 
experiment. It was the eastern necropolis that had been the principal scene ® 
and most valuable quarry of the former excavations, and within its limits, as 
a reference to the plan will show, lies the famous vineyard, distant a good 
three quarters of a mile from Poll (Site V). 

It was thought prudent to start with a small number of hands, to be 
afterwards increased should experience justify an addition. Digging was 
accordingly begun with six men and six women, picked out from a crowd of 


^ Cy. the accompanying plan. 

- E. Das Graberfdd von Marion, pp. 7 
and 12. 

^ The figures quoted by Dr. Herrmann show 
261 tombs opened in the ea.,tern, to ISO in the 
western necropolis. He accordingly sets down 


the former as the more extensive, rather rashly 
in view of his admission in the nest sentence 
that the limits of neither had been reached. 
Our figures, added to the above, leave a balance 
of about 50 on the side of the western, but still 
neither necropolis is completely worked out. 
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candidates. Gregori was full of confidence, and pointing here and there to 
the spots, only a few yards off, where this or that treusuie had hceii found, 
encouraged us to expect the like again — ‘■j(pv(yd(f>ia ttoXv KoXa, Kovaa<; /re 
ia-T0pi'a<i, plenty, Trerpa'i /re ypdp.p.ara IsjvTrpLWTiKa, plenty, plenty.’ 

But St. Valentine was unpropitious ; no tombs were opened that day, 
and we returned home, trying to comfort ourselves with the ho2)e that the 
graves lay deep, that Gregori had not yet got into their disposition, and that 
to find with difficulty was to find undisturbed. Some slight consolatiou came 
with the tidings from the village cafi that there was in the stair of a neigh- 
bouring house a new inscription, which proved to be in Cypriote character 
(No. IS, below), and was subsequently traced to a tomb half excavated by the 
previous explorers, whence we afterwards extracted the comjiauioii iuscrijitiou 
(No. 14). The next day was equally unproductive, the only discovery being 
a subterranean aqueduct, at a depth of about twenty feet from the surface. 
It measured some four feet in height by two in breadth. We explored it to 
a considerable distance in either direction, until chocked by shafts full of stones, 
similar to that whereby we had entered. Our ^iredccessors had also come 
upon it hy another shaft lower down, and it seems to run towards the housi-s 
already mentioned at the north-west corner of the vineyard. Tlie little niches 
made perhaps hy the diggers to hold their lamps were still visible. 

On the I6th we were joined by H. A. Tubbs, but he brought little or no 
luck with him. One tomb was opened, but contained only three coarse jugs 
and a small bronze vessel with lid. One or two holes which looked promising 
ended abruptly in solid rock. They were false casts either of tomb-makers or 
tomb-breakers. 

The vineyard had now been sufficiently probed to show that the previous 
excavators had, without knotving it, exactly reached the utmost limit of the 
tombs. It was our only site in the eastern necropolis, and our experience of 
it was enough to scare us away from that quarter for some time to come. 
Indeed the ground both to the north and south had been fail ly covered by the 
former diggings, and it was not until long afterwards that we discovered that 
there still remained an untried site at a short interval on the southern side. 

So, with the beginning of the new week, on February IS, our work was 
transferred to the western ridge, south or south-east of the village. Gregori 
was given a free hand among our sites, and selected a courtvard where the 
aqueduct ^ crosses the Chrysochou road, a few minutes’ walk from the end of 
the main street of the village. From the remains of an oven in the courtyard 
the site became known to us as ‘ the oven site.’ In this courtyard, the smaller 
yard of the next house, and a small evaste patch across the branch road to the 
east, work was carried on from the I8th to the 2(Jth, and nineteen productive 
tombs were opened. They were distinguished in our register by Roman 
capital letters, A to T, it being our intention to adeqit a different notation for 
each site to save double marking. But the system vas speedily abandoned 


^ Xot, of course, the subterranean aqueduct irhich comes from CLi ysochou. 
above referred to, but the modern water-course 
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in the interests of our foi'eman, who could read numerals but not letters, and 
the latter were afterwards reserved for sites, while the tombs were simply 
numbered. 

Although here again notable finds had been made by our predecessors 
only a few yards off, the site proved a disappointing one. The tombs were 
poorly hewn, small, and shallow, the contents miscellaneous, but not for the 
most part of high quality. Included were most of the staple classes of objects, 
pottery in a great variety of styles native and imported, terra-cottas, glass, 
cheap jewellery, mirrors, strigils, knives, alabastra, &c. The most interesting 
finds were perhaps a small female terra-cotta head, of better type and work- 
manship than the ordinaiy (A), two inscriptions in the Cypriote syllabary 
(F and Aj Nos. 1 and 2), the fragments of a Cypriote capital (iV), a jug 
and plate or basin of the very effective Cypriote variety with elaborate leaf 
and other patterns in deep purple-brown on the ruddy natural ground of 
the clay (S), a lecythus with a light-red band left round the black body, 
and on it a degenerate cable pattern (S), and a pair of pretty glass cups (H). 
The best tomb of the site, S, had been rifled, and the fragments of the jug 
and plate were found scattered broadcast through it, some emerging one 
day, some another. Several other tombs had apparently been robbed. In 
the shaft of one (Q) was found a Turkish copper coin, bearing the date 1255 of 
the Mahomniedan era (1838 A.D.). In the shaft of Z had been constructed 
what seemed a later sepulchral chamber, walled and floored with stone. F 
was remarkable for its layers of skeletons, one above another, but neither the 
occupants nor their paraphernalia bore traces of any violent disturbance apart 
from that caused by the fall of the inscribed stone block found in the centre 
of the chamber. With the possible exception of N, there seems nothing to 
lead us to date any of these tombs,^ at least in the state in which we found 
them, earlier than the end of the 4th century B.c. : the majority one would 
naturally set down as Ptolemaic, some few even as Roman. 

A curious incident eidivened our departure from this site, of which those 
who busy themselves with primitive systems of kinship may make what they 
please. It was our practice, when filling in our shafts, to allow the owner of 
the site to rescue for his own use any blocks or slabs of stone from the doors 
of tombs, Ac., which proved to be without inscriptions. Now the owner of 
the patch across the side road happened to be away, and two men appeared, 
each claiming to be his nearest representative. Both brought up bodies of 
supporters, and the dispute threatened to develope into a free fight. The 
claimants were at last induced to submit to arbitration, and the controversy 
then resolved itself into the question whether preference were to be given to 
kinship traced to the owner’s grandfather or grandmother. 


^ Individual objects may of course be earlier, the tomb's in which they were found. B, a 

e.rj. the very incomplete Cypriote capital, found virgin tomb, and apparently Ptolemaic, pro- 

in dispersed fragments in the shaft of tomb N, duced a cup and a lamp, with two symbols from 
and much of the pottery might be of almost any the syllabary scratched upon it. Cypriote in- 
date. I know no cogent reason for sep.rrating seriptions with fully-developed apices are, I 

the two inscriptions from the other contents of believe, known. 
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On February 2-5 Mr. Gardner left us, and on the 2Gtli we began work on 
a slight rise, two or three hundred yards to the east of the oven site, known 
as Kaparga (site A"). It forms part of one branch of the vve.stern ridge, 
which is here split into two hy a shallow depression. Four days — February 2G 
to March 1 — sufficed to exhaust the smalt plot, yielding seven tombs, over 
which alone we had rights. The result was distinctly more encouraging than 
our finds hitherto, but as we subsequently returned to much more extensive 
operations on this site, an account of it may be for the moment deferred. 

One or two additions had already been made to the number of our work- 
people.' The tombs had proved less easy to find, to open, and to wmrk, than 
we had expected, nor were their contents as a rule such as made close and 
continuous watching necessary. Fresh hands were therefore gradually put 
on, until the limit of our available tools was even exceeded, and we had at 
last to order picks of the village smith, buy spades of Mr. Williamson, and 
send to Larnaca for more baskets. At no time, liowever, did the number of 
hands employed exceed thirty men and twenty-four women, this being the 
maximum over which we found we could, with our limited staft’ and the 
necessity of often working on several sites at once, exercise efiiciently the 
supervision and control so important in tomb-digging. When, therefore, a 
deputation of the notables of the village waited upon us with the rcijuest 
that we should find ■work for ‘ the unemployed,’ whom they rej^resented as 
sitting in abject misery about the Ka^svelov, there were perhaps furtlier 
reasons than a lack of tools for our inability to accede to their petition. 
Sitting round the co.fd there were in fact plenty of unemployed persons to be 
found, but they generally bore their leisure with a light heait. Poverty is 
seldom hopeless under a Cypriote sky. 

It may here be mentioned that the diggers are divided into spade-men 
and knife-men. The spade-man is the unskilled labourer, who clears the 
shaft and shovels the accumulated earth out of the tomb. Women are posted 
at the top of the shaft to draw it up out of the way. The knife-man needs 
some training and experience. He has to do the delicate work of extracting 
the vases, t&c., from the lower layers of soil. He often acquires e.xtraordinary 
lightness of hand, and is thoroughly to be depended upon to recognize the 
objects on which he comes from the first corner that shows, and work accord- 
ingly. In the slack season before harvest we paid our spade-men at the rate 
of six copper piastres (eightpence) a day; the knife-men seven pia-stres to a 
shilling ; and the women four piastres. We avoided all stripjung and search- 
ing of the men. No doubt we were to some extent robbed, but that was in 
any case inevitable, and it is very doubtful whether the searching is worth the 
irritation and lack of confidence entailed. 

The men were generally glad to have us sitting down with them in the 
tombs, and proud of exhibiting their skill, and the offer of a cigarette of 
‘ English ’ tobacco not a little facilitated the establishment of amicable 
relations. But it is a sound practical rule not to send two ‘ pals ’ to work 
the same tomb, and where the find is valuable a stricter watch must be kept. 
Trifling rewards for the more precious objects safely got out also stimulate 
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zeal and encourage honesty. It is obvious from what has been said that the 
excavators are tied all day to their site, and rambling exploration becomes 
almost impossible. 

Let us, then, return to our excavations. On February 27 we had akeady 
labourers enough to begin rough work on the hiU south of Kaparga. The hill 
is a remarkable one. It is separated from Kaparga by a break of the breadth 
of a stone’s throw, through which runs the road to the east before mentioned, 
but from Hagia A’^arvara by a considerable gap. Its east and south sides are 
very steep ; the west is more accessible, and is skirted by the Chrysochou 
road. On the very summit, on the verge, that is to say, of the southern bluff, 
is a threshing-floor, formed partly of the bare rock, partly of foundations of 
walls and squared stones. Here doubtless stood the chapel of Hagios Deme- 
trios, whose name the hill bears, and here I picked up a fragment of marble 
with Byzantine carving. The top is so bare that there can be little or nothing 
remaining there be3'ond what is visible to the eye. The ruins of the chapel, 
or any earlier building that may have existed, are probably buried in the deep 
soil at the foot of the slope. Hagios Demetrios was a site extensively worked 
by the previous excavators ; there remained to us only the upper part of its 
sloping back, immediately north of the threshing-floor. Again we came in 
for what was little more than a gleaning after harvest. Tombs there were, 
but they seemed to lie uniformly in a narrow fringe, two or three deep, along 
the line of the former diggings. We opened twenty-four productively between 
the 1st and 9th of March, and for its size the site was a fairly successful one. 
Distinctly late tombs were rare. Upon one of them we came in an unexpected 
fashion : a workman was engaged in clearing a tomb when the ground suddenly 
gave way beneath him, and he found himself standing in a second grave at a 
lower level ; the later diggers had run their work close under an earlier cavity. 
So plentiful was the supply of the small black-glazed vessels with and without 
impressed patterns, especially from the finst line of tombs on the east side, 
that this might be termed the black-glazed site par excellence. Many of these 
vases, commonplace enough in themselves, derive interest from the letters, 
now Greek, now Cjpriote,^ scratched underneath them. Native fictile wares 
rather retreated into the background, but the fragments of the very effective 
variety with purple-brown patterns on orange-red or ochre ground were com- 
paratively numerous, and one fine specimen of the class was found practically 
intact (Tomb 8). One grave, which contained the skeletons probably of a 
man and his wife, one on each side of the door (Tomb 10), was rich in jewellery, 
among which was an engraved scarab (Fig. 1), and a pair of silver-plated 
bracelets, each finished off with two gilt rams’ heads — a pretty piece of work 
(PI. V. No. 1). Two tombs yielded well-preserved bronze objects. In the one 
(22) was found also a fragment of the rim of a large red- figured crater, with 
olive-leaf border and the crown of the head of a figure just showing, bound 
with a white fillet or taenia — two other pieces of rim, which might almost 


' To find both in the same tomb is not bigraphic, e.g. OE and to- (7), A I and ti- 
iincommou. Sometimes the inscription is (K. 45). 
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have come from the same vase, turned up in another shaft ten yards off. 
The other tomb (2), in which was a large bronze spear-head and an elegant 
little bronze palmetto, was sown with small fragments of what proved to be 
two red-figured vases, with white and gold additions, of the finest fourth 
century style. One of them is figured on PI. IV. The fragments, as 
numerous as they are tiny, were to he found in every corner of the tomb, 
and seemed to have no particular connection with the other contents, 
so that we have probably to recognize one more instance of the repeated use 
of early tombs in a later period. For a week or more half a dozen women 
were kept sifting the soil constantly shovelled out to them, and keenly 
competed for the half-piastres we promised for each bit recovered. At the 
end of that time the pillar left to support the roof had become much 
attenuated, and the tomb was no longer safe. Wc had thoughts of .shoring 
it up, but it settled the matter by collapsing, when the scanty chance of being 
able to complete, or much add to, either of the vases did not seem adequate 
to the large labour of clearing it again. 

It was about this time that information was brought to us of what was 
described as an ancient statue with an inscription, that had been found at 
Androlikou, about an hour’s ride into the hills to tlie west. Accordingly, one 
Sunday afternoon, we rode over to inspect it. Tiie ‘ancient statue’ proved to 
he a Byzantine saint, rudely engraved on a fragment of an unfluted column 
of greyish blue marble, with a superscription. There was evidently an ancient 
settlement at Androlikou, and tombs are occasionally discovered there. We 
found that one had recently been opened, but it seems to have contained 
nothing of any importance. 

Hagios Deraetrios seeming to be practically exhausted, on March 9 a fresh 
cast was made on the other side of the oven site, in the bend of the aqueduct. 
This site, marked A on the plan, is really a continuation of the oven site, 
which in the general quality of the tombs it much resembled. The black- 
glazed ware so prominent on Hagios Demetrios here occupied only a secondary 
place, plain and Cypriote pottery forming the staple of the find. Although 
the ordinary products were thus poor and probably late, the site indulged us 
in occasional welcome surprises and curiosities. The first tomb yielded a 
red-figured cotyle of careless late style with four figure.s, two on each side ; the 
workman unfortunately coming on it unawares smashed it with his pick. In 
another tomb hard by (A. 6) was found a sadly' broken early' red-figured 
lecythus, with a representation of a woman performing some sacred office at an 
altar. With it were found a pair of archaic little terra-cotta statuettes. A 
black-figured cylix from another quarter of the site {A. 1.5) displays the 
minute figures on the outside of the rim in vogue towards the close of the 
black-figured period. A Cypriote platter with a black-figure Sphinx in the 
centre {A. 7), and the fragments of a large Cypriote jar bearing in the native 
syllabary the painted inscription d watv KaXb<i (A. 21, No. 1 of section on 
vase inscriptions) are without a parallel among our finds. In one hole, 
which seemed to have been a tomb (A. 10), perhaps lined or faced with 
masonry, among a number of architectural fragments were found the in- 
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scriptions No. 10 and No. 19, but the other contents were limited to a couple 
of coarse jugs and a few chips of pottery. As a whole the site may be set 
down as an early one taken up again and much used for burial in a 
quite late age. It was divided among three proprietors with whom we 
had considerable differences of opinion on the price to be paid for their 
crops. Thus whereas both ends of the site were excavated between March 
9 and 15, the middle was left until the 30th, and only finished on April 5. 
There W'ere opened in all twenty-seven productive tombs. 

About the time when site A was started it began to become evident that 
we were likely ere long to run short of sites. So on Sunday, March 10, we 
took with us Gregori and ilr. Williamson’s agent, who was frequently of 
service to us from his knowledge of boundaries and ‘ accidental ’ finds, as they 
were often perhaps euphemisticall}' termed, and made a tour of inspection 
round the plots over which we had rights. The result was alarming. There 
proved to be but one small patch in reserve on which tombs were to be found, 
and we had at once to consider what rights it would be desirable to acquire. 
The considerable field offered for excavation by tbe hill Kaparga, on which we 
had already opened one or two interesting tombs, at once suggested itself, but 
it also occurred to us that there might be yet undisturbed parts of the eastern 
necropolis, and this idea, coinciding with a desire to investigate the half- 
cleared tomb to which we had traced the inscription in the stair, led us 
to extend our tour in that direction. The tomb was easily identified, half of 
the fivrjfia from which the inscription had been taken remained exposed, and 
groping in the interior of the chamber I discovered by aid of a match the 
companion inscription which we subsequently dug out. We learnt that there 
was a small corner of field just at this point (site M) which had not been 
touched, the brilliant discoveries in the vineyard having drawn the excavators 
off. There also seemed to be a row of tombs along the eastern edge of the 
hollow at this point, but they lay under a fine crop of wheat, and the finds 
hereabouts had been uniformly poor, so that we scarcely thought it worth 
while to bargain for them — those on the opposite side, fringing Herr Richter’s 
‘ older settlement,’ had proved to be Roman. We failed on this visit to 
realize the existence of any virgin site on the southern side of the vineyard. 

Mr. Williamson was away at Limas.sol, but I at once wrote to acquaint 
him with the state of affairs, namely that our remaining sites could scarcely 
outlast the week. Meanwhile site A was proceeded with so far as the crop 
had been purchased, and on the afternoon of Thursday the 14th a start was 
made on our last resource, part of site B on the map. The site lies at the 
entrance to the village, between the south end of the main street and the 
first cross street to the west. The part originally secured for us was that 
farthest back from the main street, on each side of the parallel back street, 
and consisted of a plot of corn on the slope of the ridge and a patch of nettles 
on the top. The former proved to contain no tombs. There was little to 
occupy us here, so negotiations were opened with the respectable blind Turk 
who ovTied the greater part of the coveted Kaparga, and with one of our men 
who had in conjunction with two partners planted his plot, the southernmost 
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portion of site B, with potatoes, in which they professed an inordinate pride. 
A compromise was also arrived at with the middle owner of site A, who was 
allowed to secure his corn for cattle. The partners in the potato crop could 
not agree among themselves, and the Turk was also troubled with a partner 
w'ho owed him money, and was unwilling to sell the wheat which afforded 
him security were the debt not paid when due, before harvest. By Saturday 
afternoon it was difficult to find work to occupy our people, and the spare 
hands were sent off to the north beyond the church to the little site W, not 
because we expected to find a tomb there, but because being practically upon 
the edge of the ancient town they might chance to hit upon something. 
They did hit upon a series of large squared blocks of stone, which looked like 
the foundation of a wall (whence the IF), but to this we shall return 
later. 

By Monday the middle of site A, and in case of need the corner north of 
the vineyard, were available, but the weather, which had once or twice before 
compelled us to knock off wurk an hour or two before sunset, was so bad that 
none save subterranean operations could be carried on, and in this line there 
was still something left to do under the nettle-bed. Soon after mid-day Mr. 
Williamson turned up with a contract for part of Kaparga in his pocket. 
The Turk also was at last persuaded to sell, and although he wept for his 
wheat as he pocketed the price, I do not think he lost anything by the bar- 
gain. A large, but as it proved unproductive, site across the main street was 
now speculated in (site C), a dung-hill adjoining the nettle-bed was acquired, 
and eventually the potato syndicate came to terms. From scarcity we passed 
in a few days to superfluity. 

On March 19 we transferred our ojjerations to Kaparga, but returned to 
work on site B from March 29 to April 6. Since we have touched on the site 
it may be as well to say here what there is to be said about it. The small 
central courtyard garden still remained to be secured. It is owned by a poor 
woman with husband and family, but as she firmly believed that her father 
had buried a pot of gold in it, there was some difficulty in persuading her to 
let us dig there. It was only after repeated assurances that we wanted not 
gold but antiquities, and by pointing out to her the rare opportunity of 
recovering the treasure through our means, that her reluctance was overcome. 
If ever there was any gold buried in tiie yard, it still remains, but this little 
plot yielded us one of our finest vases, the red-figured cotyle with a single 
figure on each side, of the sparsely representetl period of transition from still- 
ness to freedom {B. 12). This vase was found in two separate groups of frag- 
ments, but none of it is missing. With it was found a pretty w'ell-executed 
lamp shaped like a duck, red with the plumage etc. indicated in fine black 
glaze drawn with firm delicate lines. Another tomb in this yard {B. 11) 
produced among a multitude of other objects two wdiite lecythi with black- 
glazed patterns, the one an ivy branch, the other three finely drawn palmettos. 
The site as a whole, although divided among several proprietors, %vas but a small 
one, and only sixteen tombs were discovered. Yet the average quality of the 
find was higher than usual. One tomb {B 4) was very prolific in all sorts of 
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objects : among them was a red-figured askos with Satyr and bull of very 
fair style, indeed the best we found of the very numerous little vases of the 
class, a pretty little gold earring with winged Eros, a signet ring of opaque 
white glass (the seal unfortunately missing), etc. The first object found on 
the site was a notable one {B. 1), the upper part of a marble sepulchral stele 
(Fig. 2) representing a bearded man wrapped in his himation. The stone is 
covered with scratched inscriptions, over which we long sat with glasses in 
our eyes, with the result that after a hard morning’s work we had not agreed 
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upon the reading of the first word. Perhaps when the marble is properly 
cleaned and more powerful magnifiers are brought to bear on it we may be 
able to make more of the inscription. Another Cypriote inscription {B. 12 
No. 12) and a fragment of a second {B. 4 No. 11) were also turned out on 
this site. 

During the last two or three days of March the neighbouring site C on 
the other side of the street was tried, but without success. The earth proved 
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to be deep, and near the surface were found walls of poor construction, built 
'KoyrjSov of unsquared stones, like the house foundations of a modern Cypriote 
village. 

To revert to Kaparga, it has been already related that a small corner was 
excavated between February 26 and March 1 ; we came back to the site on 
March 19, and continued to work there on a larger or smaller scale right on 
until April 10. From first to last sixty-eight productive tombs were openeil 
and a very large quantity of objects of every description secured. Tlie tombs 
were of all types and sizes, and included examples of the earliest and latest 
dates. Several produced interesting specimens of early black-figured pottery 
{K. 21, K. 33, K. 48), one virgin chamber (K. 48) yielding a particularly good 
set. The red-figured vases were mostly of poor style, but included some 
pretty little aski, and an early cylix with Gorgoneion in the centre (K. 4). 
Two tombs produced one or two minute porcelain objects (A’. 1, K. 4), one a 
variegated enamelled glass bottle (A". 2), a fourth an elegant limestone capital 
of slender form and carved in long narrow leaves (Ak 29). Seven Cypriote 
sepulchral inscriptions were found (Nos. 3 to 9), besides a great number of 
black-glazed vessels with symbols scratched upon them. Curious, although 
not beautiful, are two fragments of terra-cotta plaques, from the side of the 
couches of the common recumbent figures, with figures in relief (A'. 8, 
K. 63). The jewellery was mostly commonplace, but included a little gold 
pendant in the form of a double Sphinx en face {K. 28, PI. V. No. 7), 
two or three small square silver plates, probably from a bracelet, with two 
embossed female busts on each {K. 67), and a massive gold ring with signet 
stone, unfortunately not engraved {K. 30). The ring came from a tomb in a 
layer of shingly saud, which crops up in the site and gave us much trouble ; 
Gregori was justly proud of having divined its existence. It was impossible 
to prevent the sides from continually falling, and the knife-man who was sent 
down wdien the sarcophagus at the bottom was reached refused to remain. 
We then descended ourselves and opened the sarcophagus, into which H. A. 
Tubbs crawled and secured the ring and a silver coin of Alexander the Great 
(PI. V. No. 13), its only contents. Another tomb (AC 50) excited our intere.^t 
from its extraordinary construction (a plan of it is given in the next section), 
but it contained only fourteen bronze coins and two Roman lamps besidc.s 
broken glass and a chip or two of black-glazed ware. 

Before the end of March we foresaw that unh-s.s some fresh important 
site were acquired our excavation would be at an end by the midille of April. 
Of sites that would be w'orth trying w'e could discover only two, for the 
Chiflik negotiation had never advanced a step. First there wms the field 
lying along the eastern side of site A and separated from it only by the 
aqueduct. It had been partially excavated already in 1886-7, was not very 
extensive, and probably shared the general character of its neighbour. Tliis 
field was owned by our old acquaintance the blind Turk, and bore a flourishing 
crop of wheat, for w'hich he demanded a good price. We decided that its 
excavation was hardly likely to repay the cost. The second site was that to 
the south of the vineyard to which allusion has already been made. We 
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missed it on our first tour, but heard of it afterwards and paid a special visit 
to investigate its character. It is a field of considerable extent, separated 
from the vineyard by a hollow in which excavations had been tried by our 
predecessors with little or no success. The field is traversed by a slight 
depression down the middle, on the east it gently rises on to a tract of unculti- 
vated ground which we had already gone over without finding any clue to 
lead us to suppose there were tombs — indeed the ground here seems to corre- 
spond to the unproductive half of the vineyard, a reddish soil instead of the 
more compact yellow formation. On the west our field rises to the top of an 
undulation, on the other side of which lies another little dip. Over this farther 
dip our predecessors had dug, and found one or two valuable tombs containing 
vases signed by Hermaeus and by Kachrylion. Mr. Williamson however did not 
until he came to look at the site remember that any part hereabouts had been 
left untried. We had on our first prospecting walked across the corner of the 
excavated field and along the barren hollow on the north side on to the 
barren rise to the east, thus missing the promising tract between, which was 
covered with a rising crop of wheat. I was particularly pleased with the lie 
of the site, which continues the line of the best part of the vineyard, but Mr. 
Williamson shook his head over our chances of getting hold of it. The owner 
is one of the richest Turks of the neighbourhood, a man difficult to deal with 
and independent of considerations of profit, who had refused to sell to the 
previous excavators. We resolved to try first for a concession to dig half-a- 
dozen trial shafts to test the quality of the site, lest we should be let in for an 
unprofitable bargain like site G only on a larger scale. 

So much for prospects at Poli, but the extremely probable contingency of 
failure to obtain what we wished had also to be faced. The season was 
drawing to a close, the com was ripe for harvest in the central plain, and 
once harvesting began we could only hope to retain our labourers by a con- 
siderable increase in their pay. Easter too was at hand, and its festivities 
would steal from us the best part of a week. I was pledged to sail from 
Larnaca on April 20, and although H. A. Tubbs was willing to stay on a week 
or two longer, he also was anxious to spend a short time at Athens before the 
summer heat set an end to the session of the British School. We wanted a 
site small enough to be excavated in two or three weeks, and if possible 
within easy reach of Poli to facilitate transport and the business of packing up. 
Naturally the temple site at Limniti occurred to us, of which I had heard 
talk at Nicosia, and which Mr. Gardner had on our ride to Poli pointed out as 
a possible field of work. I had conceived the idea that Limniti might repre- 
sent the grove of Zeus mentioned by Strabo.^ Mr. Williamson, moreover, 
possessed the excavating rights there, and was willing to extend his contract to 
cover this site also. The site, which we understood to be a grove temple, 
required identification, and offered the chance of a find of statuary and inscrip- 
tions, while a number of terra-cottas were known to have come out of it. 


1 Strabo, 6S-3, quoted above, p; -3 note. The Tubbs’ e.vcavation, v. Section V. below, 
notion is not borne out by the results of Mr. 
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Nothing more suitable could have suggested itself, and accordingly I wrote 
for the necessary permission. 

Meanwhile our work went on at the old sites. Kaparga in particular ran 
into unexpected developments, and was the last to give out. But on April 5 
we were able to start on the corner north of the vineyard, and about the same 
time succeeded with great difficulty in extracting from the still reluctant 
Turk an agreement to sink half-a-dozen shafts in his field, or rather to 
work what tombs had fallen in and make the number up to the half- 
dozen. 

On site M our attention was of course turned first to the tomb con- 
taining the inscription (3/. 1). The fine limestone block on which it was 
cut taxed the strength of our ropes to draw it out, and wore out our only 
saw by the time the inscription was cut off. It was followed by three or 
four dozen other slabs of smaller size, none of them inscribed, which were 
gladly appropi-iated by the owner of the site. They had formed a 
double row of nvrifiara stretching into the tomb on either side. The tomb 
had been robbed and contained little else but some remnants of jewellery 
and a pair of bronze armlets terminating in snakes’ heads. There was some 
difficulty in finding any more tombs, but one was opened (J/. 2) which 
yielded, among other objects of late date, fragments of a fluted glass cup 
with raised leaf pattern, and a slender glass tumbler bearing in relief the 
word EY0POCYNH — ‘good cheer.’ The apparent absence of tombs was 
explained when we hit on a vast many-chambered cavern, which measured 
from end to end sixty-nine feet (3/. 3). Through one of the side niches 
robbers had entered an earlier tomb at a slightly higher level, and thence 
tunnelled on into another. The contents of these latter tombs were found 
scattered all through the great central chamber, mixed with its coarse 
pottery and Roman lamps. Among them were fragments of the red unglazed 
ware with purple-brown patterns, and the top of a black-glazed askos with 
a finely moulded head with shaggy hair and beard. The enterprising 
tourist, should he ever penetrate to Poli, will not have the privilege of 
visiting this palace of the dead, for in obedience to the law we were obliged 
again to fill in the shaft. 

On April 8 we started on the Turk’s field, denominated site T. Our 
shafts were thrown out in three pairs eastward from near the outcrop of 
rock which marks the top of the undulation. Although most of the six 
tombs provgd to be rather poor, there was no mark of late date about them, 
and one yielded a black-figured cylix with little rim-figures, and a large cylix, 
also black-figured, with a band of figures round the outside, not very care- 
fully but spiritedly and effectively drawn {T. 2). 

April 1 0. Still no news of Limniti. The last tomb on Kaparga gave 
out, and the last shaft on site T. Our jealous friend the Turk seemed inclined 
to quarrel with what we had already done, and we wmre obliged to give him 
a little over his stipulated price for having ventured an extra shaft in the out- 
crop of rock, which did not affect his corn. He was in no mood for negotiation, 
and it became evident that we could scarcely hope to acquire the rights at 
H.S. — VOL. XI. C 
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any rate that could be called ‘ reasonable,’ at least so long as the crop remained 
upon it. Yet were the permission for Limniti delayed over the week’s end 
we should have either to remain idle or to ‘ plunge ’ on the site. 

Ap7’il 11. — Site 31 still working, the big tomb taking a long time to 
clear. We tried round the vineyard hedge for tombs which had been missed, 
and opened one or two without result other than the inscription (No. 3 in 
the vase inscriptions) scratched on two fragments of black-glazed stampeil 
ware. Site W w^as taken up again, and the supposed wall developed into a 
remnant of foundation for some building, a mere remnant however, without 
recognizable plan or interesting features. Speculative shafts were stmk where 
the road crosses the roots of Kaparga, in the outlying patch of site C, and 
on an unpromising plot near the church, which we named site I). Nothing 
whatsoever came to light except on this last plot, and on it only the usual 
poor foundation walls of houses. 

April 12. — Nothing doing but filling in and tidying up. We walked up 
to Chrysochou on the chance of finding an inscription to copy. We could 
hear of no antiquities at all, but there is an interesting remnant of mediaeval 
building adapted for- modern use — a walled courtyard with decorated gate, etc., 
perhaps representing some ecclesiastical foundation. 

Next morning came the long looked for permission, and a letter from 
Mr. Thompson to say that he had been instructed to divide with us the Poli 
antiquities and would come over ne.xt day for that purpose. The Government 
also required a formal notification that the excavations at Poli were ended 
before the permission for the new site could be held valid. Our resolution was 
quickly taken. We preferred not to spend time in bringing our friend the 
Turk to terms. The site was, moreover, too big an undertaking for our 
limited time and exhausted exchequer, especially as H. A. Tubbs would now 
be single-handed, a very serious drawback to tomb-work. The notification 
was sent off. But I earnestly hope that the supporters of the Cyprus 
E.xploration Fund will not think that they have done with the island until 
that site, so promising of Greek antiquities and so interesting in view of the 
problems raised by excavations at Poli hitherto, has been explored. 

April 14. — Mr. Thompson arrived, and the division was speedily and 
amicably effected. We were granted a zaptieh to be put in charge of the 
house and antiquities until the latter could be finally packed off. The follow- 
ing day was busy Avith preparations for departure, and Poli was almost 
denuded of mules and donkeys to carry us and our encumbrances, animate 
and inanimate, to the new site. Such of our Avorkpeople as were not going 
off to the harvest, already in active progress, were for following us en masse to 
Limniti, but we foresarv difficulties Avith the natives there, not to speak of a 
probable scarcity of provisions in the mountain valley, and contented ourselves 
with two or three men of proved usefulness, assuring the rest we Avould send 
for them if they were wanted. 

And so on the morning of April 15 the cavalcade set out — but here we 
leave Poli, and H. A. Tubbs must take up the narrative. It is, however, only 
fitting that I should conclude by expressing the warmest thanks, firstly of the 
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excavators and secondly of all interested in the work of the Fund, for the 
kindness and ready assistance extended to us by all in the island with whom 
we were brought into contact. A special debt of gratitude is due for the 
cordial welcome and hospitality which we received from His Excellency the 
High Commissioner, from Colonel Warren, C.M.G., and Mrs. Warren, Mr. 
Justice Smith, Mr. Cobham of Larnaca, and Mr. Williamson ; also to Mr. King 
of Nicosia, and especially to Mr. Thompson of Paplio, for that prompt and 
courteous co-operation which so notably furthered our work. 

J. A. E, M. 


H. — The Tombs. 

Note. — The Flans of Tomls to illustrate this Scclioii have lecn 2 ^rc 2 Mred from 
Measurements and Draiviwjs hjj II. A. Tuhhs. 

There were opened during the course of the excavations IG-j productive 
tombs in all, distributed as follows ; — 


Eastern Necropolis. — Vineyard 2 

Site M 3 

Site T 6 

n 

Western Necropolis. — Oven site .... 19 

Kaparga 68 

Hagios Demetrios . 24 

Site A 27 

Site B 16 


154 


But the total number of shafts sunk cannot have been much under 209. 
In the above enumeration all tombs are reckoned as productive from which 
anything was derived beyond Irohen pottery, etc., of the coarsest and commonest 
varieties utterly devoid of all interest and value. 

The tombs were without exception subterranean. Some were ‘ earth- 
tombs ’ pure and simple, many for instance on the oven site and site A. But 
to the majority one cannot properly apply that name,' and yet on the other 
hand would hesitate to call them ‘ rock-tombs,’ for although they are not 
formed in mere compact surface-soil, but in the actual solid material of the 
ridge, yet that material lacks the consistency and hardness which we usually 
associate with the term ‘ rock,’ and can easily be wmrked with the pick and 
knife or even spade. Tombs near the edge of a hill are usually reached by 


‘ As Dr. Herrmann does, op. cit. p. 8 ; cf. Cesnola, Cyprus, p. 226. 
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tunnelling into the slope at the side, but as they have almost invariably been 
robbed and lain open for years, we had little or nothing to do with them. 
The rest are regularly got at by sinking a shaft from the surface. And here 
it is to be noted that whereas many, indeed most, of the tombs were approached 
by a sloping shaft, or as it is technically termed Sp6/io<{, which descended 
gradually from the surface, the object of the excavator on the other hand is 
to airive as quickly as possible at the door, which he accordingly reaches by 
dropping a perpendicular shaft straight down at the end of the original decline. 
It is not worth while except in the case of extraordinarily valuable tombs to dig 
out the whole of the Spd/ao?, the length of which is consequently known only 
in the very rarest instances, for a skilful and experienced foreman will scarcely 
ever miss the right place for his shaft and sink it too high up in the Bpofiov, 
not probably in five per cent, of the tombs. Two conclusions may be drawn 
from these premises, firstly that it is extremely difficult to pronounce without 
special investigation whether a tomb had a sloping Bpofioi or not, and secondly 
that any conclusions as to the length of the Bp6p,o<i in tombs of different types 
or periods probably rest on the very slenderest evidence and are at least 
altogether premature. 

The tombs lay close together without any uniformity of arrangement or 
of orientation. Tombs rich and poor, of the earliest and the latest date, indi- 
vidual, conjugal, and family sepulchres, were constantly to be found side by 
side. With one or two exceptions all were constructed on a single principle, 
of which, however, three main varieties or developments must be distinguished, 
dividing the tombs into three types.^ The main idea is that of an 
underground chamber with a single door and an approach or shaft. 

The first and far the commonest form which this idea takes is that repre- 
sented in the annexed sketches ; — The main characteriscic is the shaft, which 
usually seems to be a sloping Bp6/M<;, but in some cases was apparently perpen- 
dicular. The difference does not seem in any way important ; neither in type nor 
in contents did we observe that the tombs with the one form of approach differed 
from those with the other. The Bp6p,o^, as has been said, is not as a rule 
excavated, and its length is consequently very seldom known, but does not 
seem to be significant. Dr. Herrmann has been led to suppose that early 





Plan of Tomb K . 4. 



* Cf. Hemnann, op. cit. pp. 8-11. 
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Plak of Tomb AT. 8. 





Section of Tomb K . 8. 
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Plan of Tomb F. 


NOTE ON PLAN OF TOMB F, 

This stone, part of a tomb-door, bears a Cypriote inscription on its under surface. It, together 
with the bones found near, has fallen in from a tomb above that called Fa : a tomb it 
was impossible to excavate, but which was clearly marked by some pottery in the 
roof of Fa, 

The comers of tomb Fa are rounded, but in plan the work was square : an exact finish is im- 
possible owing to the friable character of the rock. The body laid just inside the door 
was hardly as well preserved as the sketch seems to indicate, ribs, pelvis, and shouhler- 
blades being present only in very small fragments. 
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tombs are marked by a long Bp6fio<;, but we found examples {e.g. A. 6, T. 2, 
B. 12) which cannot well have had one, and at least one comparatively late 
tomb (K. 8) which certainly had. One early tomb {K, 4) had, so far as we 
could distinguish, no Bpo/Mof at all, but a perpendicular shaft. The depth 
from the surface to the bottom of the shaft varied very considerably, from 
about 6 to 18 feet, and the early tombs were by no means the deepest, 
but again the point does not seem very important. Sometimes there was a 
cavity or little miniature tomb in the wall of the shaft either opposite to the 
door or to one side. In none of the three types is the number of chambers 
important : most tombs have only one, but two and three are not uncommon. 
The chamhers may be circular or rectangular or very irregular in shape. They 
may vary in size from spacious chambers to cavities only long enough to con- 
tain a body, and in character from a well-hewn vault to a rough earth-hole. 
When the tomb is rectangular the door is usually in the middle of one end 
wall. When there are three chambers one is generally opposite the Bp6p,o<t 
(supposing there is one) and one to each side, all opening into the Bp6p,o<;. In 
one tomb (J.) we found three chambers with one door to serve for all, but 
usually each chamber had its own door. In most instances the door was 
found in a vertical line with the wall of the shaft, but often the Bpogoi} was 
continued in a tunnel into the wall for some little distance farther. The door 
was sometimes built up of small unwrought stones, sometimes formed of 
several larger slabs. We did not find that this distinction corresponded to 
any variation of type or date : J. and W. 48 for instance, although extreme 
instances of tombs of different periods, had very similar doors of the second 
kind. The roof of the tombs was not vaulted, but only slightly curved, 
although an arched appearance was often given by the continual falling in of 
the centre in large flakes. 

The tombs of this first type were in a vast majority : Dr. Herrmann is 
totally misled in confining them to the eastern necropolis and to the fifth and 
preceding centuries. They form the main bulk of the tombs in the western 
necropolis and extend in date perhaps even down to Roman times (e.g. A. 12), 

The second type differs from the first only in the substitution of a flight 
of steps for the Spd/xo? or sliaft.^ The number of steps varies of course with 
the depth. The stair was, in all examples we found, carried down quite close 
to the door, but here it must be remembered that otherwise we should 
scarcely have discovered it. Similarly this (qualification extends to the statement 
that tombs of this type are not very common. We did not find that any of 
them were demonstrably early, and they certainly run down to a late (late, 
but I should doubt whether they are to be confined to any particular period 
as Dr. Herrmann supposes. The variation from the first type seems trifling 
and, where tombs lie thick and a Bp6p,o^ could not conveniently be extended, 
is a very obvious way out of a difficulty. 

What has been said of the minor variations in the tombs of the first type 
seems to apply wdthout modification to those of the second. Both types 


* Hermann, ojj. cit., Fig. -3. is a sufficient illustration. 
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present no less variety in their internal arrangements. In the majority of 
cases the bodies were simply laid upon the ground with or without a wooden 
coffin. The coffins had of course mostly disappeared, but remnants of them 
occasionally surrounded the skeletons, and the bronze clamps and nails which 
bound them were constantly to be found, sometimes still sticking in the wood. 
The middle of the tomb was generally left clear, the skeletons being ranged 
round against the walls. A very common arrangement was to place a corpse 
along each side wall, the heads lying nearest the door.^ Sometimes shallow 
niches were cut in the walls, a foot or two above the floor, to receive the bodies. 
Sometimes a raised bank was left at the side of the tomb for the same 
purpose. Stone sarcophagi were sometimes found. For children they were 
often hewn out of a single block, but those of larger size were uniformly built 
of slabs close against the wall of the tomb. In two tombs at least (8, M. 1) 
there was a street of sarcophagi, extending in a double row continuously from 
end to end. There was no trace of sculptural or other adornment on any of 
the sarcophagi which we found, but two slabs from tomb M. I bore inscriptions 
(Nos. 13 and 14). The small sides or ends of the slabs were sometimes marked 
with well and deeply cut alphabetical symbols, which, as they could not be 
seen so long as the stones were in position, are hard to explain ; were they less 
elaborately carved they might pass without question for masons’ marks. 
Symbols which occurred were F {K. 30), T, and f twice, at each end of the 
same stone (22), (these latter might equally well have belonged to the door), 
and T (A'. 31), on a stone with a large socket in one face which I am rather 
inclined to connect with a stele of some sort. 

As to the disposition of the objects found in the tombs there is little to 
be said. The usual arrangement, so far as any could be traced, seemed to be 
to group the pottery, etc., beside the corpse, chiefly at the head and feet and 
within reach of the hands.^ It is remarkable that pottery was seldom to be 
found actually within the sarcophagi.® Just outside the door of one tomb 
{K. 36), which was built of small unwrought stones, was ranged a row of 
seven large amphorae.* It was outside the door also, in the shaft, that the 
larger terracotta figures were usually found. 

The third type of tombs is in marked contrast to the two others. The 
tombs are as a rule, but not always, on a larger scale. The number of cham- 
bers, as before, varies, but it is something new to find two or more chambers 
opening, not each by a separate door on to a common shaft, but one into 
another. This arrangement may almost be held tyjrical of these tombs, and in 
particular a back chamber behind the main hall is almost always to be found. 
It is not, however, meant that there may not also be chambers opening on to the 
hp6fio<; — a good instance occurs in the great tomb M. 3, where there is also a 
bed-niche just outside in the Spo/io?. Secondly the tomhs of this type are 
characterized by a variety of niche never, so far as we discovered, exhibited by 
either of the other types. Instead of being long and shallow, forming a mere 


' Cf. Cesnola, p. 67. 

2 Cf. J. H. S. L\. p. 209. 


2 Cf. Ibid. p. 270. 
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shelf in the wall, these niches are deep and narrow, designed to receive the 
corpse at right angles to the wall instead of parallel to it. They were some- 
times apparently closed by stone slabs. Thirdly the type is marked by great 
regularity of plan and careful workmanship. The chambers are not of strag- 
gling eccentric shape — we met with none that were not rectangular — the 
doors are set carefully in the centre of the walls, and the niches are placed 
more or less symmetrically opposite to one another on either side. Where 
there are but two chambers, one behind the other, the back one seems usually 
smaller and squarer, and the niches are confined to the front chamber. Very 
few tombs of the other types can compete with these in excellence of execution, 
the walls are straight and fairly smooth, the roof often carefully arched or 
vaulted, and the angles generally sharp. In one case there was some attempt 
at architectural adornment, a rough moulding cut in the soft rock ran along 
the junction of vault and walls, and was carried over the top of the niches. 
The Bp6fji.o<; does not seem a characteristic feature : in the case of the tombs we 
discovered it was so far as we could see the ordinary sloping one, but Dr. 
Herrmann ^ gives a plan of a tomb apparently of this type approached by 
steps. The annexed plans give a good idea of the type. 

The tombs which we opened of this third type seemed all of them to be 
of very late date. The contents of aU were very uniform, and some of them 
certainly belong to the Roman period. There is at least nothing to bint that 
any of them are to be dated much, if at all, before the first century iJ.c. Dr. 
Herrmann, although he dates the various classes of tombs higher than seems to 
me probable, concurs with our judgment of the relative lateness of this type. 
We did not light upon a suflScient number to give ground for a satisfactory 
conclusion, but if it should prove to be a fact that these tombs do not appear 
at Arsinoe until well on in the Ptolemaic period, the fact will be rather singu- 
lar, for the type seems certainly older at Paphos (in the case for instance of the 
o-TTqKaiov rfjs ’FT]jivrj<} ^), and is well known in Phoenicia and elsewhere ® at a 
presumably earlier date, although the materials for fixing the chronology do 
not seem much more adequate than in Cyprus. The tombs at Arsinoe may 
of course have been used over again at a period long after their original 
construction, but if so they must have been very cleanly swept and gar- 
nished, for we nowhere found any earlier objects except where other tombs 
had been robbed through them and the contents confused. 

A few curious or eccentric tombs may be briefly noticed here. In 
the shaft of one (Z) a stone-built and paved chamber seemed to have 
been constructed. Not much, however, was to be made of it as we found it. 

K. 00 may also have been a later construction, at all events it is 
diflicult to explain otherwise. We came upon a built sarcophagus in a 
narrow hole. It had been robbed and yielded nothing of value,, but 
beneath the stone slabs which paved the floor beside it was another cavity 
containing bones. 


^ Op. cit., Fig. 4. 

2 Cf. J. S. S. ix p. 266. 

^ Cy. Perrot and Chipiez, ffisi. of Art in 


Phoenicia, ch. 3. The steps to the Amrit tombs 
and others are noticeable. 
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Two cliildren’s graves {K. 7, K. 26) were mere shallow holes in which 
lay a small sarcophagus scooped out of a single block of limestone. K. 53 
deserves mention. It is a large tomb of irregular shape, but rather resem- 
bling the great tomb in the Vineyard of which Dr. Herrmann gives a plan,^ 
and which still lies open. The tomb appeared to be a genuine Greek one of 
not too late a date, judging from the fragments of pottery, but had been 
used again in Roman times, and again subsequently rifled. It contained 
confused heaps of broken vessels and sarcophagi. K. 50 was a puzzling 
problem. The section will give some notion of it. The purpose of the walls is 
obscure, they seem to have little or no reference to the tomb, which was poor 
beyond description. The steps were of stone and their crevices were full 
of grain. Was the tomb adapted from a grain store, or vice versa ? Did the 


’ Op. cit. p. 9. 
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grain merely work its way down from the field above ? The walls were 
flimsily built of small imsquared stones and mud mortar. 



Section of Tomb A'. 50. 



ExTEEIOR W.\Lt. AT PvIOHT ANGLES TO THE SrEI’.S, TOMB K. 50. 


Several tombs contained architectural fragments, E and J pieces of 
plain simple moulding, H and 19 stones with mouldings and traces of 
colour. Possibly these fragments came from the doors of the tombs : the 
sinkings in one of the stones with moulding are, however, hard to explain, 
being apparently on the upper side. From A. 10 came a number of wrought 
stones, among which were two inscriptions (Nos. 10 and 19), a limestone drum 
resembling an altar, with mouldings above and below and a hole in the top 
for affixment of something, a late Ionic pilaster capital, a fragment of what 
might have been a door-post with moulding round three sides, two blocks 
with moulding on two sides, etc., all of limestone. The cavity in which 
these members were found was sufficiently shapeless, but seemed from a little 
pottery remaining there to have been a tomb. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the architectural remains had any connection with the tomb into 
which they may have been thrown to get them out of the way. It is to be 
noted that the Greek inscription was found in tln-ee dispersed pieces, and 
half of the Cypriote is missing. Nothing could be constructed out of the 
stones and fragments, but if they are to be assigned to the tomb, wo may 
suppose they belonged to an ornamented door and a fivPjfia. The contents 
were worthless and insignificant — two coarse jugs, a chip of Cypriote pottery, 
and one or two little bits of black-glazed ware. The drum remains a 
mystery. 

Tombs K and A. 20 were remarkable for their twisted subterranean 
8pd/io?, which turned at right angles before reaching the tomb. 

Tomb N brings us to the interesting subject of sepulchral stelae. In the 
shaft were found a few dispersed pieces of a limestone Cypriote capital of the 
type figured in Cesnola’s Cyprus, p. 117, Perrot and Chipiez, Ilislvry oj Art in 
Phoenicia, E.T., vol. i. figs. 52, 53, 152. Mr. E. A. Gardner has made the 
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annexed restoration (Fig. 3), to which I would only add that I believe myself, 
from the breakage of the top, that there was some further ornament over the 
segment of a circle between the two horns, a supposition rather confirmed by 
the figs. 52 and 53 just quoted. (Of. also P. and C. vol. ii. fig. 327.) The 
tomb was extremely small and cramped, and the capital is very far from 
complete. I do not think its connection with the tomb is at all probable, but 
rather that it was thrown into the shaft from above. 



Of a very different type is the elegant limestone capital from K. 29. It 
is of slender form, and carved in long jjointed leaves with a slight zigzag 



pattern below. The accompanjdng figure (4) renders description unnecessary. I 
am not aware of any very close parallel, but vertical twigs and zigzags form 
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the decoration of the capital figured in Perrot and Chipiez, vol, i. fig. 5(3, 
although the form and arrangement is very different. No shaft was found to 
throw any further light on the purpose of this capital, which has a socket 
in the lower end, but from K. 2 came an octagonal limestone pillar of very 
inferior workmanship and perfectly plain except for a simple moulding round 
the upper edge, which, as it also bears a socket in the top, may be supposed to 
have supported some capital of a similar kind. K. 29 was probably a rifled 
tomb. It contained aski of the usual inferior red-figured style, black -glazed 
saucers with impressed patterns bearing symbols from the Greek and the 
Cypriote alphabets, etc., and a very crude stone statuette of a seated female 
figure. Possibly the large block from K. 31 bearing the symbol T may be 
referred to some such stele as a base, for there is on it a large socket for the 
insertion of another oblong block or the like. A lump of lead which had 
evidently served to fuse a peg into a socket was found in the shaft oi K. 1. 
From an unproductive shaft on site A came a small limestone anthemion 
perhaps connected with some sort of stele. All these little indications point 
to sepulchral stelae of one sort or another. If we turn now to the inscribed 
stones from the tombs we find that, with the exception of those from M. 1 and 
A. 10, the little chip from B. 4, and the small trough from the unnamed tomb on 
Kaparga, all ^ are long blocks of stone bearing the inscriptions not along them 
hut across, and within a few inches of one end. It is obvious that they were 
intended to stand upright, and so cannot be supposed to have belonged to 
doors or to Into the latter they could not be fitted, and their length 

and narrowness preclude our thinking of the former, indeed the slabs that form 
the door are usually laid lengthwise one above another. I am convinced that 
these blocks can only have been sepulchral stelae or cippi. They were more- 
over most of them found well inside the tombs, a fact which puzzled me so 
long as I went upon the door-panel theory. However surprising the erection 
of a stele within the tomb may seem, and although we cannot pretend to have 
found one actually standing, I think all the evidence tends to show that it was 
the practice to erect such monuments, perhaps at the head of the corpse. It may 
prove, then, that General di Cesnola’s account ^ of the stelae standing at either 
end of the sarcophagus at Athienou, for which even MM. Perrot and Chipiez, 
who generally take the General at his word, seem to feel the want of some 
confii'mation or explanation, is less of a fancy construction than has sometimes 
been suspected. His words a few pages before,® ‘ From some of these tombs 
I extracted various mortuary stelae with bas reliefs ’ etc., although vague, are 
confirmatory so far as they go. The stelae with carved capitals and sculpture 
are in this view only a more ornate form of the humbler inscribed blocks, or 
vice versa.* 

But be this as it may, there is at least no doubt about two sepulchral stelae, 


1 That from K and one of these from K. 58 
are broken below, but seem to have been the 
same as the rest. 

2 Cyprus, !>. lit. 


^ Ibid. p. 109. 

* Cf. the inscription on the block from B. 1 2, 
where I believe iviaraaa is to be read, cf. 
Deecke, Sarnmlung No. 71. 
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or rather the upper part of them, of the familiar Greek type with pediment and 
side posts. These examples certainly were set up above ground. The one 
was of limestone, small, and much damaged. There seemed probably to have 
been once an inscription along the architrave, but the letters were hopelessly 
obliterated. There was no sculptural adornment, possibly the internal field 
may have been painted. This monument came from a shallow hole which 
contained also a broken Cypriote jug, and the fragments of a cylix, with 
baud of palmette and lotus-bud pattern outside in black and purple with 
incised lines {K. 46). The other stele, which is of marble, is from B. 1. It has 
already been mentioned and is figured above. Represented is a bearded man 
almost life size, wrapped in his himation, who stands calmly looking before 
him. The work seems rather slight and hasty than bad, and perhaps may 
prove to be of earlier date than appears at first sight probable. On this point 
we may hope for some enlightenment from the carelessly scratched inscriptions 
when they are deciphered : a jrriori I should assign the stele to the third 
century B.c. Whether the insignificant cavity in which it was found was 
ever a tomb at all is extremely doubtful, the stele was at all events its only 
content. 

One more point must here be dealt with — the condition in which the 
tomhs were found. In one word, their condition was execrable. In the first 
place the material in which they were excavated is ill suited to the preserva- 
tion of their contents. It is the rarest thing possible to find a tomb that is 
not choked to the depth of several feet. Nor is the best made of the material. 
In all but the latest tombs the roof is almost flat. The consequence is that it 
is continually falling in large heavy flakes, smashing the pottery and loading 
everything with earth, from which it has to be laboriously extracted, coated, 
as the case may be, with stiff clay, or hardened mud, or calcareous incrusta- 
tions. But the immediate damage entailed by the choking of the tombs, 
and the slow groping after any recognizable tests of their character, are less 
mischievous than the confusion wrought by robbers, or worse still by the 
repeated use of the tombs by later generations. To guarantee the virginity 
of a tomb we found generally a most difficult matter. It does not follow 
because the door is intact, which is seldom enough, that the tomb has not been 
robbed, for the robbers often entered from above, or from the side, or by 
tunnelling from another tomb. A good instance of the last method is 
furnished by the two tombs robbed from the niche in the great tomb 
above mentioned. In another case {K. 20) we entered a newly-opened grave 
and travelled through it into the next, whence our voices issuing from the 
sepulchral darkness not a little terrified a workman who was just uncovering 
the door. Neither, however, does an open portal necessarily mean a rifled 
tomb, for the door has often collapsed. Nor, again, is it certain that the tomb 
is in its original state, even if the door be closed and there is no other entrance 
to be found, for tombs were not infrequently used over again in later times 
(e.g. L. 22, K. 24, K. 53, &c.), and the door may certify only the integrity of 
the after burial. Less important, but still enough to necessitate a certain 
latitude in the assignment of date.s, is the fact that a large proportion of the 
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tombs were intended to receive more than a single generation of a family, 
indeed a colossal tomb like M. 3 may well have served a whole clan for some 
time. The state of the pottery is sometimes a useful test of the substantial 
integrity of a tomb. If it is not merely broken by falling earth, but dispersed, 
fragments of the same vase being scattered all about the tomb (as in aS' and 2), 
we may certainly recognize the work of the Ti»/Lt/3a)pn;yo9, but it need not be 
assumed that the really business-like robber indulged in this wantonness of 
destruction. Much of the Cypriote funeral jewellery may almost have been 
repugnant to the finer artistic or commercial instincts of the gentlemanly thief, 
but no doubt, given a certain unity of style in the contents, a sure criterion of 
a virgin tomb is the presence of objects of the precious metals. Tombs 10, 
K. 30, &c., are thus guaranteed. 

It is well to point out the difficulties in the way of scientific conclusions 
from the contents of the tombs which follow from the circumstances of their 
discovery, because they are particularly characteristic of Cypriote cemeteries, 
and archaeologists working in libraries and museums are apt to overlook them, 
and may in consequence occasionally arrive at results more curious than correct. 
But of course too much must not be made of them. Whether or not a tomb 
has been rifled, mixture and confusion of contents must naturally be the ex- 
ception and not the rule. Neither can tombs have often been used over again 
at periods sufficiently near in time seriously to mislead the investigator. The 
unfortunate thing is that it is just where confidence in the testimony of a tomb 
becomes most important, in the case of novel and surprising combinations of 
objects which provoke at once curiosity and suspicion, that the full force of the 
doubt is most acutely felt. In such cases only some occasional crucial test, or 
the cumulative evidence of several tombs, can bring conviction. The difficulty 
is of course at its greatest on a site like ours, where the staple contents of the 
tombs seem to vary little from age to age, where it is impossible to argue from 
one tomb to its next neighbour, and where the type of construction affords 
little or no additional clue. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that, although we have spoken through- 
out of our unhallowed depredations with the professional callousness of the 
hardened digger, yet the sacred peace of the dead was as little disturbed as 
the nature of our task permitted. They were robbed of their vessels and their 
trinkets, hut their bones were respected, and their resting-places closed again 
for their tranquil possession. Eeqidescant in pace. 

J. A. R. M. 


III. — Contexts of the Tombs.i 

We now eome to the most important, but at the same time the most 
difficult, part of our subject — the contents of the tombs, and here a word must 

^ In writing this section I have here and there Smith, to all of whom I desire to record my 
profited by suggestions or information from Mr. thanks. 

A. S. Murray, Jlr. Cecil Smith, and Mr. A. H. 
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be said on the method of treatment adopted. It might have heen expected 
that our account would proceed upon some chronological arrangement, such as 
Dr. Henmann has attempted, but the reasons against this method seem to me 
for the present conclusive. In the first place it must be obvious from what has 
been said about the tombs that (1) the sites are hopelessly mixed, tomhs sepa- 
rated by centuries in date constantly occurring side by side ; (2) the type of 
a tomb affords little or no criterion of date ; (3) it is extremely difficult to 
guarantee the primitive integrity of the products, because the majority of 
tombs contain several occupants, tombs were often used over again in later 
periods, and robbers sometimes introduce confusion. These facts present 
serious objections to satisfactory chronological classification, and when we add 
(4) the most certain criteria of date, coins and Greek inscriptions, are extremely 
scarce and not available in any but the least important instances ; (5) the 
great mass of the find, consisting of coarse, Cypriote, and black-glazed pottery, 
terracottas of native manufacture, plain jewellery, &c., hardly admits of precise 
chronological division ; (6) the greater part of the imported figured ware is of 
too slight and careless a style to be at all an accurate guide, especially at a 
time when the evidence of style is at a discount, if not completely dis- 
credited ; (7) until we know more of the places of manufacture of the various 
classes of pottery, any arguments drawn from the history of Cyprus must he 
received with great caution — when all these considerations are taken into 
account, the chronological method is reduced to absurdity from lack of material 
for forming a judgment on any doubtful point, and becomes liable to all those 
arbitrary assumptions and misleading combinations which beset premature 
efforts at classification by date. Yet certain references to chronology are 
convenient and legitimate, if not inevitable. Individual objects and individual 
tombs may be dated with something like accuracy, even where the limits of 
the class remain elastic, and here and there a more or less general conclusion 
elKormv Kal a-rjfieinv may be stated for what it is worth. But such isolated 
judgments are more appropriately inserted in connection with the particular 
objects or classes of objects which naturally lead to them, or thrown into a 
tentative gleaning of results after the whole has been described. Are we then 
to go through the finds tomb by tomb, or even site by site ? This method has 
its advantages to the student, blit by separating objects of the same class loses 
almost as much as it gains and involves many tedious repetitions and a dis- 
tracting multiplicity of references. It seems better to classify the products of 
the excavation under a few general heads, and affix references to the tombs in 
which the various objects or classes of objects appear, so that those interested 
in the study of them may work out their several combinations for themselves 
— a treatment which, it is hoped, will prove at once comprehensive and 
concise. 

1. Stom Objects, Stelae, Inscriptiom, and the Syllabary . — Statuary was 
conspicuous by its absence, the only objects of the class being a small female 
figure seated on a high-backed chair, and a fragment of a little relief of a 
reclining figure, both exactly parallel to very common types of terracottas. 
The former {K. 29) is of very crude and heavy style, and the head is lacking. 
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She holds on her lap with her right hand a square box, her left hand is raised 
towards her face. The ponderous drapery is mechanically executed, and the 
figure is extremely clumsy. The fingers of the hand on the box are flat and 
straight. Round the neck is a thick necklace of pointed pendants. The 
material is a soft limestone. The relief [B. 8) is also of limestone, and not 
much better in style. The type is the ordinary reclining one of the ‘ funeral 
feast.’ Both ends are broken. 

Parallel again to the terra-cottas are one or two little stone animals, ( jj. 
bird (F), lion {K. 34). Stone ointment bottles of the alabastron shape also 
appeared {M, K. 54, A. 19.). 

The stdae and capitals have already been described, and the inscriptions 
will be dealt with in a separate section ( V.). The latter are from tombs F, K, 
K. 5, K. 37, K. 45, K. 58, K, 68 (the unnamed tomb), 10, B. 4, B. 12, M. 1. 
The only inscription in the Greek alph.abet, probably of Roman imperial times, 
is one of those from the dubious hole A. 10. 

The following tables of tombs in wdiich the Cypriote syllabary and Greek 
alphabet respectively appear, whether on stone or on pottery, &c., may be 
interesting as bearing on the history of Cypriote epigraphy. Possibly one or 
two more instances may have to be added when the vases arc all cleaned. In 
one or two cases it is doubtful to which alphabet symbols arc to bo assigned. 


Cypriote Syllahary. 


Site 

V. 

tovihs 

2. 

a 

Oven 

»J 

B, F, A'. 

i) 

(H.D.) 

JJ 

7, 11, 12, 17, 19, 22. 

n 

K. 

)) 

5, 9 ? , 11, 12, 19 ? , 24, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 




45, 51, 58, 59, 62, 66, 68 (the unnamed 

»» 

A. 

JJ 

1?, 2, 8, 10, 20, 21. 


B. 

5J 

3 ?, 4, 5 ? , 8, 9, 11, 12. 


M. 

JJ 

1. 




Greek AtphoGt. 

Site 

Oven 

tomls 

J. 


{R.D.) 

JJ 

1, 7, 8, 10, 17, 19, 21, 22 ? 


K. 


11, 19 ? , 21, 24, 29, 33 ? , 35, 42, 45, 51, 5: 


A. 


1 ?, 8?, 10, 12. 


B. 

JJ 

1, 3 ?, 5 ?, 9?, 11, 12. 

5> 

M. 

j> 

2, 3. 

J> 

T. 

JJ 

2. 


In tombs J. 21, K. 42, K. 53, M. 3 the Greek alphabet is represented only 
on the stamped handles of amphorae, in A. 12 on a small Roman lamp with 
and in M. 2 on a glass tumbler with embossed inscription. 

Refinements of epigraphical style are not to bo expected in scratchings 
on pottery, but may be valuable as indications of date when they nre present. 
We note, therefore, an ornate £ on a black-glazed saucer with impressed 
patterns from Tomb 8, and H0 on a plain ouc-handled saucer of the same 
H.S. — VOL. XI. 


D 
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ware from K. 35, where the punctuation of the 6 is significant, and seems to 
point to the Hellenistic period. 

2. Coarse or Perfectly Plain Pottei'y amounted to about a third of the 
total find. Few tombs were without several examples of various kinds. 
Three main varieties may he distinguished — (ci) light-coloured, from yellow 
to grey, perhaps the commonest of all ; (b) red ; and (c) brown. The last 
seems sometimes produced by a wash of colour, the other two depend on the 
nature of the clay and the baking. The red variety seemed to be most pro- 
minent in the latest tombs, e.g. J, A. 12, &c. Coarse red pots in particular, 
of round, full-bellied form, are a bad omen {N, A. 9, A. 12). So are the slender 
little bottles of smooth red clay which are narrow at each end and swell out 
in the middle.! These are commonly to he found in collections of Roman 
antiquities. They appeared in Tombs P, H, K. 32, K. 41, K. 42, K. 44, K. 53, 
21, 22, A. 12, and d/. 3. In Tomb E were also three vases of the same type, 
but of a dark colour, with a narrow red and white line round. Roman lamps 
were found in K. 50 (two), K. 53 (three), H. 12 (two, one hearing the letter T, 
the other a couple of little birds’ heads), A. 26, and M. 3 (five, one with a cross). 
But of course red pottery is frequent enough in earlier tombs. Apart from 
amphorae and large vessels, unglazed red saucers with one handle are common, 
and neat httle cotylae {S. 16, K. 19, K. 42, A. 21, B. 5, B. 11). 

The shapes of the plain pottery are almost innumerable (Fig. 5) : jars and 
jugs of every size and form, basins, bottles, saucers, plates, pots, lamps, &c., but 
distinctly Greek shapes like the lecythus, hydria, or oenochoe are rare, and 
seem as a rule to run rather late than early. The amphorae with inscribed 
handles have already been enumerated, some of the most legible read — • 
BiVKXeirov with caduceus \K. 53), irrl Teiaayopa @ecrfio(j)oplov (E. 53) 

' ii(f)aiaTici)vo<! with caduceus, and iirl XluGojiveco^ "TaKivOlov {K. 53), eVt 
’ApicTTO^dvovs 'TaKivOlov {31. 3) ; one from B. 4 bore simply a cup (cantharus). 

Some amphorae had very long necks and small bodies, others had long 
bodies and no necks at all. A saucer was usually found on each amphora to 
serve as a lid. Some doubtless contained wine, others probably oil. One or 
two flat vessels held chicken bones, others egg-shells.^ A red cantharoid pot 
with a lid {B. 4) contained a brown substance resembling coffee grounds. 

Minute vessels, wliich might have come from a doll’s house but can have 
served no practical purpose, were not uncommon. The little lamps formed 
simply by pinching in the rim of a round saucer to a spout are to be found 
in tombs of all periods from the sixth century downwards, e.g. K. 4, K. 48, 
10, B. 11, E, N (in the two last they are red). Examples are published 
{Salaminia, 2nd ed., fig. 304 ; Jahrhuch II., p. 88). But the commonest of 
all vessels are the little jugs with one small handle, which are roughly cylin- 
drical in shape but rather narrower above than below. They somehow came 
to be known to us as ‘ bottle-jugs.’ We must have found several hundred. 
One is figured in the Jahrhuch (loc. eit.). These little jugs seem to have 
remained in use without the slightest modification of form for many centuries. 


! C'f. J. Jl. H. ix. ji. 269. 


= Cf. J. H. S. ix. p. 270. 
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Throughout the plain pottery, indeed, the fixity of type is remarkable. The 
common large two-handled jars are precisely like those still in use. We made 
good from our excavations the breakages of our water-carrier, and the ancient 
vessels were scarcely distinguishable from the modern. 

3. Cypriote Pottery in bulk of find ranks next to the coarse or plain. 
Certain varieties were not found, such as the primitive ware, with incised 
patterns on shiny red surface, or the vessels of strange eccentric shapes in light 
clay with dark geometric patterns, or again the vases with human and animal 
forms mixed with oriental ornaments, e.g. the sacred tree, as a main element 
in the decoration. The different kinds which were found are, however, very 
numerous, and no adequate account can here be given of them, especially as 
in many cases the decoration can only be made out after cleaning. 

The shapes are many— jars and jugs, large and small, slender and stout, 
bowls, pots, cups, bottles, large shallow basins or plates, &c. The system of 
decoration is fairly constant, its principal features are bands and circles, either 
horizontal or vertical, and very often combined in concentric groups, hatchings, 
zigzags, and sometimes floral patterns, twigs, &c., chiefly on the neck and 
shoulder. The ground is usually, but not absolutely always, matt, and the 
patterns are laid on in a dark purple-brown pigment, often with white ad- 
ditions, or sometimes in various bright colours, usually arranged in streaks, 
intersecting lines, &c. 

Certain leading varieties may be distinguished — (a) Light ground of the 
natural clay, dark patterns helped out sometimes with red, but especially with 
white. This is the style displayed on most of the largest vessels, the big two- 
handled jars, &c., but also on smaller jugs and cups. The decoration is usually 
confined to bands round the body of the vase and groups of concentric circles, 
but other designs, geometrical and floral, not infrequently appear on the neck 
and shoulder. I cannot quote examples of animal forms on any of the vases 
we found, but possibly some may come to light, in any case they are not con- 
spicuous elements in the ornament. It is worthy of notice that however early 
this first variety may be, it was most prominent in what seemed comparatively 
late tombs, such as K, L, N, P, &c. 

{h) Strong red ground, usually laid on, dark patterns and white additions. 
This style is especially affected for jugs of the middle size, with or without 
plastic decoration, shallow basins, bowls, and the jugs with pinched spouts, 
either round-bodied with slender tapering necks, ^ or resembling the ‘ bottle- 
jug ’ type.^ Dr. Herrmann implies (page 16) that this variety is later than the 
first. It may be so, but we found it in our earliest tombs, where the vases 
with light ground scarcely appear, e.g. K. 48, T. 2. 

(c) Natural clay ground, usually light-reddish, ornamented with very 
simple patterns in red or dark colour, chiefly hands and stripes. This style, 
which was perhaps most frequently met with on site A, is but little removed 
from the coarse pottery, and, although it looks primitive, is not above suspicion 
of being a late degeneration. It appears mostly on small vessels, jugs, platters. 


1 Cf. Herrmann, c\t fig. 17. 


~ Cf StilaminiO; pi. xix. 8. 
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cups, &c. One jug from this site may here be mentioned which is hard to 
classify. Its form, with elegant lines and slightly tapering neck, and decora- 
tion, with a clay wriggle down the handle and triangular divisions of cross- 
hatching on the shoulder, looks distinctly early, but the other contents of the 
tomb afford no satisfactory tests. 

(d) Ground warm, ruddy orange to ochre, patterns dark purplish brown 
or black, sometimes on the lighter examples approximating to violet or blue. 
The ground is sometimes smooth and almost shiny. The style is compara- 
tively late, so far as can be Tuade out, perhaps flourishing most in the second 
half of the fourth century. This, distinctly the most effective of all the 
Cypriote varieties, seems almost confined to jugs with figurines of developed 
type and the shallow basins so often found with them. Good cxami)les 
are those from S. 8 (Fig. fi), and 3L 3, with which should be compared 
Dr. Herrmann’s Figs. 41, 42, and 4G. The decoration is elaborate, and 
consists of rays, cross-hatchings, maeanders, palmettes, &c., and floral dc.signs, 
c.ff. olive-leaf and ivy, clearly showing the influence of tlie Greek red-figured 
style. This variety appeared in Tombs S. 8, 9, 12, 22, K. 8, JC. 53, 31. 3, and 
possibly in one or two others (L ?). 

(e) Coarse pottery, roughly painted in bright bands and streaks, or 
occasionally more elaborate patterns which, like the preceding variety, show 
the influence of the Greek red-figured ware. Very frequent on the poorer 
jugs with figurines and heads of oxen. Probably extends down almost to 
Roman times. The favourite colours are red, yellow, and magenta. 

(/) Coarse pottery with only plastic decoration. 

A special feature characteristic of most of the larger jugs of all these 
varieties is the ‘ double-barrelled ’ handle. Each member is usually decorated 
with dark touches, giving the effect of the winding band seen on a barber's 
pole. 

The sixth century tomb, K. 48, produced a fine Cypriote vase, to 
which we found nothing at all parallel. The ground is strong red and the 
decoration dark. The shape is roughly ovoid, the body being broadest .about 
a third or less of its height from the bottom. The nock is not slender, but 
n.arrows gently upwards, and is divided into two sections. The lip is wide and 
flat, with a well-marked rim. The deconation consists of bands within the lip, 
round the neck and body, and a zigzag occupying the whole shoulder with a 
group of little concentric circles between each pair of points above and below. 
There are circular bands over and under the junction of the upper and lower 
necks, and below the former band a series of triplets of little vertical strokes, 
three dark and three white alternately. The other band, over the junction, is 
touched up with white dots. The double handle bears at its point of union 
with the neck a little disk, such as is very frequent on Cypriote jugs, and no 
doubt derived from metal prototypes, as are the two bosses often seen on the 
body beside the lower end of the handle. Our vase in quality and finish is 
much above the average of Cypriote productions. 

Another jug from a tomb (A”. 23), from which came also a jug roughly 
painted in red and yellow with an ox-head spout, may perhaps be classed 
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under (e). The decoration, however, is unusual. It consists of the regular 
bands and an ivy pattern, painted in a dark reddish colour and brown on the 
light clay grotind. A. 21 yielded some remarkable fragments of a large two- 
handled jar of the (a) variety. To one side of the base of one of the handles 
is the inscription in the Cypriote syllabary (No. 1 of section on vase inscrip- 
tions) o 7ra(t?) /caXo9, painted in the same dark purplish colour as the rest of 
the decoration. On the body of the vase, which is altogether ordinary in 
character, appears a conventional bud. The inscription d wat? /raXd? on a 
common unfigured vase of this kind is, I believe, quite a novel phenomenon. 

The jugs with plastically adorned spouts ^ may be treated as a class by 
themselves, although according to their other decoration they fall under the 
ordinary varieties above described. Jugs with unadorned spouts are occa- 
sionally found among the Cypriote ware, and in the coarse pottery are not 
rare. 

Two main types may be distinguished, the figurine- and pitcher-type, and 
the ox-head type. The spout is always in front of the jug, on the shoulder. 
It is given decorative form by being treated as an ox-head from the mouth of 
which the liquid flows, or as a little pitcher from which a woman placed 
beside it pours. The decorative idea seems to survive or overpower the 
practical purpose, for the head or pitcher sometimes have no hole through 
them. Both types seem to have arisen at an early date, probably the sixth 
century at least, but both seem to continue without essential modification 
down to late Ptolemaic or Roman times, and I believe that some of the most 
primitive-looking examples may be found to be among the latest. The 
plastic additions share in the decoration of the jug and are painted in 
conformity with it ; when the jug is unpainted so is the plastic adornment 
also. 

The ox-head type is not absolutely restricted to heads of oxen, although 
the heads of any other animal are quite exceptional. We found one specimen 
with a ram’s head (K. 59), and two with what may be pronounced goats’ 
heads {A. 7, B. 7). The head degenerates on poor late examples (e.g. Q, K, 63) 
into a mere triangle of clay. 

The figurine and pitcher type ^ presents two main varieties : — 

(u) woman sitting on the shoulder of the jug beside the pitcher, which 
she usually holds with the right hand and sometimes supports also with the 
left. This attitude no doubt stands nearest to the original idea of the design, 
but its metaphysical priority by no means guarantees its chronological in 
every instance. 

(h) woman no longer seated by her pitcher, but standing above it against 
the neck of the jug. Her arm is often prolonged in a helpless ludicrous 
fashion, that she may still keep hold of the pitcher in her new 
position. 


1 Cf. a very full treatment of the class in Dr. cit. taf. 3, and figs. 32, 34, 36 to 44 ; Cesnola, 
Herrmann’s work § IV. Cyprus, pi. xliii. ef. p. 101 ; A. Cesnola, Sala- 

- For illustrations r. fig. 6 ; Herrmann, op. minia, figs. 284-5, 
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The difference between the two varieties may bo as much one of 
technique as of date. The figurines of the first are usually more or less crude- 
looking, and executed in what has in Germany aptly been called ‘ snow-man’s 
technique,’ the clay being pinched and shaped chiefly by the unaided finger.s, 
and the heads alone, in the better or more developed specimens, showing any 
decent workmanship. It is extremely probable that the heads were shaped 
separately in a mould. Although many of these figures look extremely archaic, 
and may be so, yet others may be the products of a quite late age. None of 
them exhibit any freely developed art, and obviously no such thing is to be 



Fic. 6. 


expected in them. Such a method of manufacture w'ould in any age produce 
primitive-looking results, and the fact that no developed specimens came to 
light seems to indicate that the potters w'ere not, and never thought it their 
business to become, modellers. The figures of the second variety may be 
brought forward as instances of free development, but the method by which 
they were produced is very diflerent and is well marked on our vase fig. 6. 
The whole figure, not merely the head, is stamped with a mould. A lump of 
clay, perhaps rudely shaped to the required form, is applied to the neck of the 
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jug and receives the impression, or is perhaps first stamped and then put in 
position. The potter in the instance before us has not troubled to clear away 
the clay squeezed out at the edges, and the outlines and details of the figures, 
as in so many of these stamped examples,^ lack clearness and precision. This 
variety seems, if we may trust the testimony of tomb K. 4, to begin at least 
as early as the middle of the fifth century. In some cases, but only so far as I 
know on jugs of the (f?) (e) and (/) st3des, the woman is no longer single, but 
beside her there appears a winged youth, whom we may call Eros or Thanatos 
according to taste. We found two examples in which the figures are pre- 
served, one from tomb 8 the other (broken), from tomb 22. The latter is 
of brown clay with violet patterns — an ugly combination. 

The figurine and the ox-head type are sometimes combined, and we get 
a woman holding not a pitcher but an ox-head {K. 18, K. 54 ; cf Ur. 
Herrmann’s fig. 39). 


Cypriote pottery (simple).® 


Site Oven 
„ H. D. 


tombs A, B, D, F, K, L, N, P, S, T. ' 

„ I, 8 ?, 9?, 10, 12 ?, 18, 22, 23. 

„ 1,2,3,7,8,11,12,13,16,19,23, 

27, 28, 29, 31, 35, 37, 39, 42(f, 
4C, 47, 48, 49, 51, 53 ?, 57, 59, 61, 
62, 65, 67, 68 (the unnamed 
tomb). 

1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 21, 27. 

„ 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 16. 


M. 


T. 


1, 2, 3, 6. 


(With plastic decoration.) 


Site 


Oven 

H.D. 

K. 


A. 

B. 
M. 


tombs B, C, E, F, L, 31, V, Q, S. 

1, 5, 8, 11, 13, 16, 22, 23, 24. 

1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 13, 15, 17, IS, 19, 23, 
26, 28, 81, 35, 37, 39, 42ff, 43, 
48, 49, 51, 54, 58, 59, 63, 
65, 67. 

1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 21, 24, 2-5. 
2,4,7,8,10,11,12,15. 


^ Dr. Herrmann complains of this lack in the 
case of one of the jugs figured on his taf. 3 and 
ascribes it wrongly (p. 59) to rude and superficial 
modelling. 

One may ohserre how the wings are utterly 
ignored in laying on the coloured decoration. 


^ It is doubtful whether the tombs queried 
ought not rather to he classed as containing only 
jugs with figurines — fragments of the (d) variety 
were found in them which, when the fragments 
are not from shallow basins, probably mean 
jugs with figurines. 
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4. Black-figured pottery . — In pa-ssing to the black-figured pottery we turn 
from local native fabrics to imported Greek wares. But there is one vessel to bo 
noticed which seems to stand between the two. It is a .small platter (fig. 7) 
found in tomb A. 7. The outside or back is decorated with dark rings merging 
into red on the natural clay ground. The inside is very remarkable ; the rim, 
which is pierced with two small holes for suspension, is painted a light matt 
red, with outer and inner border of purplish black, while the natural clay 
ground of the centre is decorated with a black-figure sphinx, underneath 
which is a goose. The face and breast. of the sphinx are painted white, her 
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wings are curved upwards and inwards in the familiar oriental stylo, and have 
a red centre with white border to it, the wing-feathers are roughly indicated 
by incised lines which are also used sparingly on the rest of the figure. It is 
a slender sphinx, thin in the ankles and abdomen. The goose between its 
legs bends its neck and rests its beak on its breast. A white-bordered red 
band crosses its wing. Neither the ground nor the rather poor black glaze 
are favourable to clearness of outline and precision of detail, but even with 
this allowance the execution is not very good. The general scheme of the 
platter reminds one of the Rhodian TriVa/ce?, but the resemblance does not 
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extend further, and the style and method of manufacture are very different. 
A slightly nearer parallel might be found in the Naucratite pottery. But 
probably we have to recognize an attempt of a native potter to combine on a 
Cypriote platter features derived from, say, the Naucratite, and the Greek 
ordinary black-figured ware. The other contents of the tomb include several 
Cypriote vessels and a saucer with very poor black glaze, but give no further 
clue. 

The black-figured vases are not numerous. We may begin with three 
small high-stemmed cylices of the ‘ Kleinmeister ’ style with little figures 
outside the rim {K. 21, A. 15, T. 2). Represented are [K. 21) dog one side, 
lion the other ; (A. 15) combat between Heracles (?) and lion, both sides ; 
(T. 2) Centaur both sides. From T. 2 came also a large black -figured cylix 
with outside band of figures, now in the Cyprus Museum. The drawing is 
far from careful, hut the decorative effect is good. No particular action seems 
to be represented. Another black-figured vase which went to Nicosia is a 
Iccythus of the ordinary form with a representation of a chariot and four — no 
more could he made out through the hard white incrustation which covered 
the vase. The tomb (W. 12) contained, besides Cypriote and plain black- 
glazed pottery, etc., a red-figured askos with carelessly drawn hare and goose 
and a red-figured lecythus with a sphinx of poor style. 

IT. 24 produced a few shattered fragments of a broad-shouldered lecythus, 
with interlaced lotus bud pattern on the shoulder, and a representation of 
running figures of very archaic style, as appears especially from the eyes, 
ankles, and feet. The original connection of the vase with the other contents 
of the tomb cannot be maintained. These were chiefly black -glazed vessels, 
plain, with little impressed patterns, or fluted, some bearing Cypriote, one 
Greek, characters scratched upon them ; but also a couple of aski, the one of 
careless, the other of fairly good red-figured technique. 

Similar in shape and decoration of shoulder is a lecythus from W. 33 
Avhich is complete from the neck downwards. It presents a scene of five 
figures (v. fig. 8, a, b). In the centre a winged female being prances in rapid 
flight to the right but turns her head back in exactly the opposite direction. 
Next to her on the left stands a nude male figure facing her but gazing down- 
wards, who holds a spear in his left hand. Behind him, also facing to the right hut 
looking straight in front of him, is another male figure clad in a chlamys, the 
comer of which he holds up with his spear in the left hand. To the right of 
the central figure and turning his back to her is a male figure seated on a 
stool, draped like the preceding and reproducing his attitude. The fifth 
figure, who is also male, is nude and stands facing and looking down at the 
seated figure. He holds a spear in his right hand. No one pays the least 
attention to the winged being, whose excited action is in sharp contrast to 
the apathy of her company. There can be little doubt that she is intended to 
be invisible to them, and the artist has interposed her in the midst of what 
we are meant to conceive of as a continuous group. The figures then on both 
sides of the seated man are directing their attention to him. We probably 
have to understand that three warriors are about to arm themselves and set 
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out to battle, and are only -waiting for the fourth whom they are urging to 
bestir himself. The winged figure then would be some demon of war, Epts', 
K^p, or the like, who flits through their midst and hastens before them to 
the fray. The execution throughout is slight and hasty, but the vase is no 



Fio. Srt. 



doubt of very early date. The (to gi' O her some definite name) is a 

fTOod instance of that helpless mo<le of repre.sentation in archaic art which sets 
the figure in three distinct planes : her head is turned in profile to the left, her 
body Is cnfacc, and her legs run to the right. Her right hand rests on her 
W'aist, her left is uplifted before her. The whole action recalls a number of 
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similar representations of the Gorgon. Her wings, like those of the sphinx 
already described, are of the curved oriental type, but apparently with long 
wing-feathers below, unless these dependencies are meant for sleeves. Her 
face, arms, and feet are painted white. She wears her hair in a fringe. 
Her eye is of an elongated almond shape ; the painter left a black space 
for it, but his assistant who did the scratching has with brutal surgery 
inserted it in the middle of her cheek. With similar carelessness he has 
carried his wing-scratching over the arms. But if the ’prentice hand has 
been careless of anatomy, he has paid particular attention to the lady’s 
costume. She wears a sort of Zouave jacket and a long gown with elaborate 
border of spiral ornaments gathered at the waist by a girdle, alternate folds of 
the drapery being relieved by purple colour. The profusion of incised lines gives 
a certain richness to an otherwise rather lifeless figure. Of the warriors there 
is little to be said. Their drapery also is enlivened by purple patches, their 
hair falls heavy behind down to the neck, and they have not the almond eye 
of the more delicate sex but a staring circular orb. 

From the same tomb was derived a plain red vase of much the same 
shape, but with two handles. It is unadorned save for three black-glazed 
lines round the juncture of body and shoulder, on which latter is incised with 
precise careful lines the monogram .)^. Again the tomb seemed to have 
been tampered with, for it contained a black-glazed ribbed cup with impressed 
patterns, and a small lecythus of red-figured technique decorated with a 
palmette, of the very latest style. 



Fig. 9. 


K. 48 is an important tomb. One chamber had been robbed, but just 
outside the door were found, among fragments of Cypriote pottery and of a 
crude little terra-cotta horseman, three pieces from the centre of a fine archaic 
black-figured cylix (fig. 9). Represented is a bearded Dionysus seated on 
a cross-legged stool, holding a large rhyton. In front of him survives a white 
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arm, probably the remnant of a Maenad. Between is a row of dots similar to 
those on the next vase. 

The door of the other chamber was intact, and inside was found the 
cylix depicted in fig. 10. A cavalier, nude but for a white cloth about his 
loins, reins in with both hands the impatience of his high-mettled horse. 
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The latter is stoutly built above and slender in the legs, the hinder pair of 
which are very curiously articulated to the bidy. He has the thick high 
neck, bold front, and proud hearing, which the Greeks seem to have particu- 
larly fancied, and is evidently intended to be a noble and spirited animal. In 
front is a man who walks in the delicate archaic fashion on his toes. He 
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holds in his right hand a white fillet, and raises his left in front of him, but 
looks round apparently at the hoofs of the horse. A purple-bordered chlamys 
is thrown loosely round his chest and twisted over his left arm, the ends 
falling loose. The hair of both men and the mane and tail of the horse are 
coloured purple. Incised lines are sparingly used and not one is wasted. 
The style is not finished but has a certain strength and vigour. The dots in 
the field underneath, between the figures, above the horse’s and footman’s 
heads, and behind the rider, are not letters, but a sort of survival of letters, to 
which the eye had become accustomed. Doubtless the vase was intended to 
celebrate an agonistic victoiy, the successful competitor in a horse-race 
advances to receive his crown. 

There was a second figured cylix in the same chamber, but the inside 
surface has been destroyed and the design perished. A black-figured lecythus, 
however, has come off better and is but slightly damaged. It is of the same 
shape as that from K. 33, and bears a scene of four figures on the body and 
two smaller figures on the shoulder. A helmeted warrior armed with a spear 
runs to the left, the greater part of his person being hidden behind his large 
round shield. By a strange conceit the palmette which decorates the middle 
of the shoulder of the vase is made to grow out of his helmet like a plume. 
Facing the warrior stand two draped bearded figures, and behind him is a 
third. Purple is used on the helmet and palmette and on the drapery of the 
figures. Up on the shoulder stand, one on each side of the palmette, two 
very similar draped figures, also apparently bearded. The work is careless 
and hasty throughout. If anything is represented perhaps it is an athlete in 
the panoply race. 

With these vases were found a Cypriote jug, the three-branched foot of 
an iron candelabrum, three small black lecytbi with red shoulders (one of 
them with alternate dots and dashes round the shoulder), a bronze mirror, and 
no less than seven cylices decorated outside with a band of palmettes and 
lotus buds carelessly painted in black and purple-red with white dots. Similar 
cylices were found in K. 4 (two), K. 7, and K. 46, cups with much the same 
pattern in K. 21 and K. 45, cylices with black dot and ray pattern occupying 
the whole external field in K. 4 and A. 20, a cylix with leaf and ray pattern 
in A. 2, and an askos with black lines radiating from a central boss 
in K. 65. 

Probably a late survival of the black-figured style are the slender lecytbi 
with black palmettes, ivy branches, maeanders, etc., on white ground. Two 
were found in tomb 1 and two in B. ll.i The former tomb yielded 
also a large black-glazed cotyle with ivy pattern in pale creamy yellow. 

Two more pieces of black-figured ware must just be mentioned. Both 
are of most degraded style, the one the body of a little lecythus with three 
seated figures playing on musical instruments {K. 2), the other a fragment 
with a Satyr {K. 49). 

Where our black-figured vases were manufactured, whether in Greece 


* Possibly also one iu tomb 7. 
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Asia, or Africa, I must leave others to determine. They none of them much 
answer to our ideas of Attic art, but the notion that careless and inferior work 
could not have been produced both in an early period and in Athens has 
probably already received its death-blow. 

5. Bed-figured pottery . — Among the red-figured vases three stand out in 
the front rank of interest. The first is a lecythus of the usual straight 
type, from A. 6. A female figure draped in long chiton and himation 
stands facing to right at an altar, over which her extended right hand holds 
two ivy shoots. In her left hand she carries a thyrsus, the cone inclined back 
behind her. Her head is crowned with ivy, her hair gathered up behind, hut 
a lock hangs down between her ear and cheek. The altar is of a common 
type, with a central drum between a broad base and broad top upon which 
rests an object, perhaps a bowl or cup. The style, which is strong and 
severe although not of any extraordinary excellence, seems to indicate the 
latter part of the sixth century. The eye is quite incorrectly drawn for a 
profile view. The under garment is distinguished by markings in brown 
not black. The vase was found in a shattered condition and is much 
damaged. As to the scene, the thyrsus and ivy sufficiently define it as a 
sacrifice to Dionysus. 

The second vase is a cotyle from B. 12. On the one side a female 
figure, clad in a long robe with StTrXot?, stands to front with both feet 
foreshortened. Her left hand is extended and bears a long flaming torch, the 
end of which rests on the ground. Her hair is closely bound by what looks 
like a metal diadem. On the other side stands a male figure (to right) 
muffled in his upper garment, under which show the spangled skirts and 
embroidered border of a long tunic. His right band is enveloped in his 
drapery, his left is advanced and holds a thyrsus, his hair is bound in a plain 
square head-band. Behind him is an altar. The two sides of the vase are 
inscribed with the words /caXo? and teaXoe respectively : if the latter is not a 
slip of the brush, it possibly stands for xaXo? el. The cotyle, although found in 
several pieces not all lying in one spot, is complete. Tiie surface about the 
upper part of the male figure is much damaged, but the other side is in good 
condition. The style is mature, and seems to belong to the rather sparsely 
represented period of the final transition from stitlhess to complete freedom. 
In the slight awkwardness of the attitude of the female figure, in her fore- 
shortened feet, and in a not unpleasing touch of severity in her air, wo 
recognize traces of the elder style, but the figure is none the less a most 
graceful and charming one. In the persons repre.sented we may see the god 
and goddess of a Chthonian character so often coupled together in ancient 
art, to whom are loosely given the various names Dionysus, lacchus, etc., 
and Kore, Hecate, Artemis, and the like. 

The third of these three vases is the incomplete lecythus from tomb 2 
(PI. IV.), the laborious search for which has already been described. The vase 
is a stemless lecythus of the fourth century type, with white and gold. In 
shape, techniejue, and style, it very closely resembles the lecythus found in 
Mr. Williamson’s excavations with a representation of Oedipus slaying the 
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Spliinx.i The scene seems to be the Judgment of Paris, who sits upon a 
rock and leans upon a tree, resting his left hand upon a club. He wears the 
Phrygian cap. Opposite him is Aphrodite seated with Eros clinging behind 
her shoulder ; behind whom are two figures, perhaps Pallas, unarmed, also 
seated and proffering an olive shoot, and behind her, laying her hands over 
her shoulders, Hera, her hair bound with a diadem. Whether the figure on 
the left of Paris is the local nymph, or the seductive Helen conjured up by 
Aphrodite, I will not take upon me to decide. But our plate may safely be 
left to tell its own tale ; all who see it must feel what a beautiful and delicate 
piece of work the vase must have been. 

The other examples of red-figured technique may be briefly dealt witb. 
B. 12, besides the cotyle above described, gave us a pretty lamp, shaped like a 
duck, now in the Cyprus Museum. On the red ground the plumage, beak, 
eyes, and other details are drawn with firm, delicate lines, in good black glaze. 
The shape is not uncommon, and may be paralleled, e.g. by an early lamp from 
Camirus in the British Museum, and another of late style with figures in relief 
on the sides, or a little lamp with black cross lines and white dots, in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, but I am not aware of any other example in the 
best red-figure manner. In the same tomb also was a black-glazed cotyle, 
with two painted red lines round it, a sort of inversion of the technique 
on the vase from K. 33, with black-glazed lines. Similarly treated are 
a small lecythus from K. 19, and a round-bellied jug with short neck from 
K. 21 . 

In K. 4 was found a cylix, probably early, with the familiar Gorgoneion in 
the centre with staring eyes and tongue out. Tomb 10 produced a small 
lecythus with a Maenad holding a thyrsus, of fairly good style, and a little 
aryballoid lecythus with goose from K. 1 is not without merit. Lecythi of 
inferior style came from K. 12 (Sphinx), B. 3 (man and basket), and B. 9 
(Sphinx). Still more degraded is the style of a cotyle from A. 1 with two 
male figures on each side. 

To be classed with the later red-figured vases are a lecythus with 
palmette (A. 33), a cylix with palmettes from the handles (A. 36), and a 
cup {B) with black and white decoration on red ground, including a broad 
band of upright white twigs alternating with vertical black spaces, and a 
narrower zone of white olive leaf and berry pattern.^ With these may be put 
a small lecythus from tomb S, with a sort of cable pattern in black on a band 
left red, and several little lecythi of the late style with black cross lines and 
white dots, which is to be seen in most collections ^ {C. 14, 16, A. 7 (two)). 

Quite a special feature of tbe find is the abundance of little aski and 
lamps, which as most of them are red-figured, had better be treated of here 
all together. There are a number of varieties, but little distinction of style. 


1 Published J. H. S. viii. pi. Ixxxi. 

^ Perhaps of It.alian manufacture ; cf. half-a- 
dozen precisely similar cups in tbe Naples llu- 
seuui. It is to be noted that the cup hears two 
symbols from the Cyiuioto syllabary scratched 


underneath it, the same which appear on the 
lamp with moulded lion’s head spout from the 
same tomb, mentioned below. 

^ One is figured. Connate Eendu, 1863, pi. ii, 1. 
cf. p. 145. 
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Probably the majority of those found belong to the fourth and third centuries. 
Very similar little vessels were found inconsiderable numbers in South Russia 
and in the Cyrenaica. The usual decoration of the figured aski is an animal 
to each side of the handle. The style is usually careless and poor, but some few 
examples show a better type of work, c.g. those with a Satyr on one side who 
seems to be imitating the animal on the other c.g. K. 24 (goat), K. 51 (bull), 
B. 4 (bull).*^ An askos from 8 is larger than the general run, and has a 
raised central boss and two female heads on each side, the pairs facing one 
another. There is a similar specimen in the British Museum from the 
Cyrenaica, and an askos with two female heads of kindred type in the 
Ashmolean museum. Some few of the red-figured vessels of this class combine 
the stirrup handle with a tubular circular body {K. 65, A. 20). The deep 
shape, usually with a tube through the middle perhaps for fi.xing on the peg 
of a stand or bracket, appears in K. 24 (red fig.) and A. 21, B. 8 (plain black). 
Some aski are not figured but bear patterns of the red-figure style, palmettos 
&c. Many are plain black, a few have moulded black heads occupying the 
whole top (1 (negro) A. 2 (Gorgoneion) J/. 3 (Silenus) ), one has the form 
of a knuckle-bone^ (Ai 11). The distinction between aski and lamps is 
probably arbitrary, but is convenient to indicate a difference of form The 
latter usually have an opening in the centre besides the spout, and the handle 
is not a stirrup but a small ring-handle at the side. The decoration is in 
general much the same, but one or two lamps may be specially mentioned — 
lamp from B with three red figure beasts badly drawn, one of them must be 
a lion, for his head, which is moulded, forms the spout — pretty lamp with 
olive leaf pattern So — black lamp covered with little impressed 

patterns, Jl. 20. 

The follow’ing list will give some idea of the important place which these 
little vases occupy among our red-figured finds : — 

Aski — red-figured. — Oven site. L, S. Hag. Bern. 5, 6 (two), 7, 8, 10, 19 
(two), 22. Site K. 12, 19 (tw'o), 20, 24 (two, one deep), 28, 29 (three), 34, 40, 
45, 51, 53, 58, 59, 65 (circular). Site A. 8, 20 (circular). Site B. 4 (tw'o), 8 
(two), 9, 11. Site M. 3. 

Patterned. 5, K. 65, B. 8. 

Black (plain). S. 2, 10, K. 2, K. 9, K. 14, K. 44 (two), A'. 51, A. 21 
(deep), B. 3 (two), B. 4, B. 8 (deep). 

(With moulded heads) 1, A. 2, J/. 3. 

Knuckle-hone. AT. 11. 

Lamps, red-figured.. B. 

Patterned. B, 17, K. 35, A. 8. 

i?(ac7i’, open with handle behind A. 1 2, J/. 3, with inipre.'sed patterns 
K. 20, black -glazed Roman shape K. 53, B. 0. 

6. Black-glated pottery . — Formed the staple of the impurted Greek fictile 
wares, and was found in extraordinary quantity. The shapes represented are 


^ Cf, \rith bull, Brit. Mas. E. 404. 

- Not uncommon ; one is figui'cl in the 
H.S. — VOL. XI. 


Coinpf^' itewhf. One from the Cyieiiaita, Brit. 
Mus. 

i: 
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very numerous, but probably three quarters of tbe total number of vases were 
saucers with or without a handle and cylices with or without a stem. Lecythi 
also were found, as usual, of the aryballoid form, and the cantharus, cotyle, 
and askos appeared not infrequently. There were jugs, cups, bowls, lamps, 
and platters of various types. The pyxis (10) and amphoriscus {B. 4) were 
confined to single instances, the latter was covered with little impressed 
patterns, palmettes, &c. One little jug was distinguished by an abnormally 
high handle (A. 8), another with spout and ring-handle to the side had no 
neck (JT. 47). The tiny vessels like ointment pots without a lid were fairly 
common, one of them had a stem (Ai 21). The saucers and flatter vessels 
often derive interest from the symbols (now from the Cypriote syllabary, now 
from the Greek alphabet), which are so often found scratched underneath 
them, but these will be noticed in another section. 

These black-glazed vases are either plain or bear little impressed patterns, 
palmettes, circles, strokes, &c., stamped on the clay. The stamping was 
apparently as a rule done separately for each member in the decoration ; each 
palmette was singly impressed, and so on, for the arrangement is often care- 
less and irregular. Ribbed or fluted vessels were comparatively rare (S, K. 24, 
K. 33 (stamped), K. 35 (stamped), K. 42, A. 20). 

Occasionally parts of the vase, e.g. the centre of a cylix or saucer, or a 
zone on the outside, were not black but red-glazed. We found no instance of 
impressed patterns on this red and black variety. 

Here and there we came upon a saucer red-glazed all over {e.g. 10, 
K. 02), and sometimes stamped. There is no difference from the black 
ware except in colour, and that may be due merely to a difference in 
the firing. 

The plain and stamped varieties of the black-glazed ware are about 
equally common, and both extend down, I should say, well into Ptolemaic 
times, perhaps as far as the Roman period. The former appears con- 
stantly in our earliest tombs, and the latter in three of them, K. 4, K. 24, and 
K. 33. Of these K. 24 and K. 33 are very strongly suspected of a mixture of 
contents of different dates, the black-figured vases found in them were all 
more or less broken, and accompanied by red-figured ware to which one 
would naturally assign the fourth century as the earliest possible date. On 
the other hand the presumption is that Ai 4 is a fairly early tomb, of the first 
half of the fifth or even of the sixth century. In it was found a black-glazed 
two-handled cup with several rings of carelessly impressed patterns. It is 
probable therefore that the stamped variety may be as early in its origin as 
the plain, but a single instance is but a slender foundation for the inference, 
and at least the impressed patterns do not seem to have become very common 
before the fourth century. Dr. Herrmann,^ vouches for them in sixth century 
tombs but does not state his evidence, which w'ould doubtless have given 
desirable confirmation to K. 4. 

The appended catalogue of the tombs in which black -glazed vessels were 


r- 30. 
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found will give some inadequate idea of the abundance of this ware in the 
Poli necropoleis. 

Black-glazed pottery (plain). 


Oven site. 
Hag. Bern. 

Site K. 


„ A. 

„ B. 

„ T. 
Stamped. 

Oven site. 


B, B, E, F, L, N, P, S. 

1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, II, 17, 
20, 23. 

1, 2, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 1.5, 19, 21, 24, 26, 27, 
29, 33, 35, 38, 40, 42, 42a, 44, 45, 47, 
49, 51, 52, 55, 57, 59, 60, 62, 65, 66, 6‘ 
1, 2, 6, 8, 20, 21, 23, 27. 

3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 12. 

3. 


19 , 

28, 

48, 


B, F, H 0, S. 


Hag. Bern. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 16, 17, 19. 

SiteK. 4, 11, 19, 20, 24, 29, 33, 34, 35 40, 44, 4-5, 49, 

62, 65. 

„ A. 2, 8, 20, 21. 

„ B. 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11. 

„ M. 3. 

„ V. 2. 

Black and red-glazed vessels. 

Oven site. B, L, P. Hag. Bern. 7, 10. Site K. 4, 10, 13, 24, 65. A. 8, 
B. 4, B. 8, M. 3, T. 2, T. 3. 

7. Terra-cottas} Numerous, but many of them very much broken. It 
might be expected that the terra-cottas would throw some light on the chron- 
ology of the tombs, but they seem on the contrary rather to need than to 
supply dates. There is little style about most of them, and some that look 
among the earliest are found in combination with others of the finest and 
most facile execution (e.g. in tomb 1). The best of the heads is a female 
head of good severe type and far above the average in style (tomb A). 
Inferior to this, but still above the average are the fragments of a larger 
female head from 9, and the head and shoulders of a female figure from 22. 
The latter has fluffy hair bound with a thick head-band, and pendent earrings, 
sharp beaky nose, and pronounced features. The type and style are not good, 
but the workmanship is fairly careful. The head bears a general resemblance 
to one figured on Dr. Herrmann’s Tafel 2. It is probably to be assigned to the 
Ptolemaic period. 

The terra-cottas fall naturally under a few types. («) Very crude little 
figures of a kind well known in Cyprus (cf. for instance Cesnola’s Cyprus, 
pp. 150 and 164 the horseman, or Salaminia, fig. 247, 249-50, although the 
decoration is not parallel). These are sometimes horsemen, sometimes male, 
sometimes female figures. They are occasionally painted, e.g. those from 15 (a 


Cf. Homnann, up. c)f., tap. § III. 
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bright crimson red). These crude little images are rarely found actually 
within the tombs, but more often in the shaft. They appeared in 10, II, 15, 
K. 1, K. 3, K. 48, K. 52. 

(h) Small female statuettes, holding the right hand at the right breast, and 
the left by the side catching their drapery. The right hand probably always 
held a flower, although it is not often plastically indicated with any distinct- 
ness. Sometimes coloured. A pair from A. 6, found with the archaic red- 
figured lecythus, are interesting, for there can be no doubt about their 
genuinely archaic character. The drapery is e.xactly parallel to that of some 
of the early statues in the Acropolis Museum at Athens. The type seems to 
be a verj' stable one. {B. 1 (five), -5, 7, A". 4, K. 17, A. 6 (two, one with 
traces of red), B. 3, and perhaps another instance or two). 

((.') Small standing female figures without particular action. The greater 
number average only a few inches in height, but a few are rather larger, c.fj. 
one from tomb C, which including the base but without the head measured 
seventeen inches. These statuettes were very numerous. A fine thoroughly early- 
looking example of the kind is the figurine from B. 14, now in the Cyprus 
Museum. The details, which arc elaborate and carefully executed, are painted 
in red yellow and black. The other contents of the tomb were poor and in- 
significant. Many of the standing figures are almost columnar, straight, tall 
in proportion to their breadth, and rounded behind. Others are flatter and 
approximate to reliefs. The latter, I believe, were often produced by stamping 
in a mould, the want of precision in the outlines and details of many of them 
seems to confirm the notion. 

Standing female figures were found in Oven site. C. Site K. 1, 15, 24, 
28, 20, 35, 38, oG. Eacj. Lem. 16, 20, 22, 24. A. 4. B. 5, B. 14. J/. 3. T. l’. 
Some of the less distinct may really belong to the preceding type. The 
statuette from T. 1 (headless) is painted pink and white in a manner which 
no less than its style recalls some of the Tanagxa figurines. 

(d) Squatting figures of free style, both male and female. 1, 4, K. 42a, 
B. 3, B. 4. 

(e) Little animals, usually terra-cotta but occasionally of soft lime- 
stone. Boar or pig F. 13 (two). Bird F (stone), J, S, K. 15, K. 23, K. 29, 
K. 42«, 1 (cock and dove). Dog H. 4. CalJiJ) K. 1. Lion K. 34 (stone), 4. 
Tortoise 4, 13, 17, K. 42a. Uncertain K. 35 (stone), M. 3. 

(/) Larger terra-cotta figures, found usually outside the tombs in the 
shaft or Bp6fio<i.^ There are two types (1) male figures reclining on a couch, 
the left elbow propped on cushions. The idea is obviously that of the 
so-called ‘ funeced feast.’ In one or two instances (c.g. one from K. 8), there 
seems to have been a female figure at the foot of the bed.^ Two terra-cotta 
plaques were found with figures in relief, which probably came from the side 
of such beds— A". 8, six figures extant, and K. 63, one and a half. The scene 
does not explain itself, one of the figures on the relief from A. 8 is up a tree. 


’ tl'-iiii.ann, |i. 41. fairly good style in the hedge of the vineyard, 

I I'icked up a soinewliat siniilar fiagiueiit of uo doubt a reiic of the former excavations. 
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The style is extremely bad. This relief is in the Cyprus Museum. (2) 
Figures usually female, but in one or two cases apparently male, seated, 
often on a high-backed chair. (A very tine instance figured Herrmann taf. 
1.) In one instance {K. 23) a male figure holds in his left hand an animal, 
and in his right a round-bodied vase, if the latter really fits on in this 
position. 

These large figures, which when complete must have measured from 15 
to 18 inches in height or length, were very common. They seem to have 
been formed by the aid of a mould, the several parts being made separately 
and then combined; many were found resolved into diycria. mcmlra, and 
the divisions seemed not to be true breaks. Not in one siimle instance did 

O 

we find a figure with its head on, or any head that would fit on. But it is 
natural to connect with the class the larger terra-cotta heads which were 
found in considerable numbers. The male heads are almost always bearded, 
although the beard is only very lightly indicated on e.'j. the coloured head 
from A. 9. Most of them are crowned with a wreath of pointed leaves. 
A painted head of exactly the same type, which came from a Roman tomb 
near Trebizond, has been shown to me in the British Museum by Mr. Cecil 
Smith. None of the heads we found can well be placed earlier than the 
middle of the Ptolemaic age and the style of most of them is discreditable to 
any period, but Dr. Herrmann (taf. 2) gives an illustration of one which is of 
a better tyjje. The female heads make a better impression, probably only 
because the potter has left them just as they came from the mould, having 
no beard or wreath to tempt him to meddle with them. Many wear the 
edge of their mantle carried up over the back of the head. 

The style of the reclining and seated figures is as poor as that of the 
heads, the drapery is lifeless and heavy, and the folds are rather laid upon it 
than produced by it. Yet it would be rasb in view of the usual finality of 
Cypriote work, and the character of some of the tombs outside which some of 
these figures, or rather fragments, were found, to assert that they were not 
made in a time when far better things might be expected even of the 
furnishing undertaker. 

Figures. Oven site. A, C, E, F, //, L, M, A( 0, E. Hag. Dem. y, G, 22 ?, 
24. Site K. 1, 8, 17, 23, 36, 40, 47, -58, 03. Site A. -5, 9, 12, 14, 16, 25, 
B. 4, B. 5. 

Heads (bearded). J, K, T, Q, K. 5, K. 42, K. 63?, 17, A. 9, 
A. 12, A. 2.5. 

Heads (female). Q, K. 23, K. 41, A. 5, A. 9, A. 12, A. 14, A. 16, 
A. 2.5, B. 5. 

The above are all of the larger size, but sinall reclining figures were 
sometimes found, e.g. in 1 and K. 43 (two), and snudl seated female figures, e.g. 
ill X, K. 4, K. 34, 1, 3, 8, 9, 14. Sometimes these latter hold babies (1, 
K. 34), and in one instance (1) two figures are seated together. There 
remain a number of heads which might belong to any small figures, or 
possibly one or two of them to figurines from vases. That from A has 
already been noticed, perhaps one from 24 deserves passing mention. It is a 
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little male head with an emotional expression, that reminds one of the later 
schools of sculpture. The head is perhaps of the second century. Trunkless 
heads came from A, G, H, M. 5, 22, 24, K. 17, K. 19, K. 25, K. 36, K. 63, A. 6 
and perhaps some other tombs. 

8. Jeivellery . — Plentiful enough, hut most of it very cheap stuff. That 
from tomb 10 was however of high quality. It included : — 

(a) A bronze gilt ring with dark green scarab, engraved with an 
Assyrian-like king sitting over a sphinx (perhaps the side of his chair), 
opposite to a candelabrum, over which is a flaming cone (Fig. 1), round 



Fig. 1. 


the edge a cable border. A little plain scarab was found in B. 3, on a bronze 
ring which had perhaps been silver-plated, and a rude scarabaeoid in T. 4, 
with scratch ings crudely representing a face. 

(h) A pair of bronze silver-plated bracelets, the ends terminating in 
gilt rams’ heads (PI. V. 1). The work is fine, the fleece, the crinkling of the 
horns, the lines about the eyes and nose, &c., are carefully and effectively 
rendered. The eyes, one of which is intact, were filled with a white composi- 
tion and painted with a brown iris and black pupil. The design is a familiar 
one (cf. a bracelet with lions’ heads Cesnola’s Cyprus p. 311, and a similar 
pair from Kertch in the Ashmolean Museum, &c.). 

(c) Three gold pendants from a necklace, delicately finished with 
granulated patterns (PI. V. 5). The shape is the ordinary amphora-like one, 
a similar pendant, but with only a line of granules at the top and bottom of 
the neck, was found in K. 14, and another in B. 4. (Cf. Herrmann, fig. 11. 
Salaminia, figs. 11, 15, &c.) Three little clay pendants shaped like vases 
w'ere found in K. 36.^ 

(d) Several bronze gilt spirals ending in lions’ heads (PI. Y. 3). Cf. 
Cyprus, p. 310, and pi. xxviii.). 

(e) A pair of bronze armlets with traces of silver plating ending in snakes’ 
heads. Similar armlets came from B. 9, and M. 1 (cf. Salaminia, fig. 70 : the 
traces of linen noticed by Major di Cesnola are paralleled by similar traces on 
our armlets from B. 9). 

(/) A small gold ring found in the soil thrown out of the tomb ; it bears 
in relief the device of a lightly draped standing female figure, perhaps 
Aphrodite. 


* Cf. Salaminia, figs. 207-8-9. 
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The finger rings from the tombs have several notcwortliy features, ^»Iany 
of them are so small that scarcely a child could wear them, they were probably 
made on purpose for sepulchral use. One, however, a bronze signet ring from 
tomb B, remains to this day on the bone of the finger that once wore it. The 
materials for rings seem to have been gold, silver, bronze (sometimes gilt or 
silver plated), iron, and glass. Besides those already mentioned with scarabs, 
only one ring was found set with a stone — the ring from the sarcophagus in 
K. 30, discovered with a silver coin of Alexander the Great, now in the 
Cyprus Museum. It is a small but very massive gold ring, with a large semi- 
transparent red stone, unfortunately not engraved. Small gold rings like that 
from 10 were found also in 19 (engraved nude figure holding wreath and 
taenia, very poor style, PI. V. 9), 22 (bee and two birds (?) in relief), and 

A. 20 (engraved winged figure, PI. V. 10). A metal collet almost invariably 

occupied the place of a stone and was usually engraved, but only in the case 
of the gold rings is it possible to make out the device without special cleaning. 
Silver finger rings were discovered in A, A'. 9, K. 11, K. 2,3, K. d-t, K. 05, 3, 

B. 4, B. 12. Bronze in B and A. 17. Iron in L, X, K. 45. K. 05, and A. 2i» 

(perhaps silver plated). Bings, but rather for the suspension of ornament^. 
&c., than for the finger, of silver and bronze gilt in 19, A'. 20, A'. 2iS, K. 33, 

A. 17, A. 20, B. 4, B. 11. B. 4 produced an opaque white glass signet 

ring, the seal unfortunately had fallen out. Similar gln.ss rings are figured 
in Salmninia figs. 91 and 175. A little oval of opaque white glass was found 
in tomb /S'. 

Spirals were am.ong the commonest articles of the precious metals (PI. 
Y. 3). The following list includes one or two of bronze, but the majority are 
silver and some bronze gilt. Perhaps some of the very small ones are rather 
to be regarded as links, such as seem to have formed chains in B, L, and K. 1 . 
Spirals. C. 8, 10, K. 4, K. 12, K. 19, A'. 26, K. 28, K. 44, A'. 60, K. 64, A'. 67, 

A. 18, A. 20, A. 21, B. 4, B. 9, B, 11, B. 12, M. 1. 

Under the head of bracelets we may add to those already noticed two 
and a half silver bracelets from B, fairly broad and S"lid with rai.sed lines 
round them, and what is probably a small silver bangle terminating 
in a snake’s head, from B. 12. Very thin silver fragments perhaps from 
similar ornaments were found in B. 11 and A'. 4. Certain little square plates 
of silver, two from B. 12, and three from K. 67, are interesting. They seem 
to bear each two embossed female busts, and strung together like the 
larger silver plates of the girdle published by Dr. Dummler [.Jahrhuch II.) 
might have formed a bracelet or the like. Until they are cleaned it is 
impossible to speak of their style, but they generally recall the little plates 
published by Major di Cesuola, Salaminia,p\. \i. 15, ii, andby Dr. Furtwiingler, 
Arch. Zeit. taf. 7, Nos. 2 — 7, and taf. 9, Nos. 11, 12. 

To the pendants must be added a very thin little gold embossed double- 
sphinx from A'. 28 (PI. V. 7), a couple of silver pendants with beads from K. 
41, and several crescent-shaped silver objects, perhaps from a necklace, K. 4. 
For the last cf. Salnruinia, pi. ii. 15, E. Dr. Dummler suggests that these 
crescent-shaped objects may have held scarabs, but if so, it is rather singular 
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that several should be found together. A little glass pendant from K. 22 is 
shaped like a grotesque head. The face is yellow, the hair and eyes blue, the 
top-knot over the forehead forms a loop for suspension, and there are ringlets 
to each side of the face. In the Ashmolean Museum are several such heads 
from Sakkara and elsewhere, two of them exactly resembling ours, cf. 
Salaminia, figs. 200 to 203, especially 202. 

One or two little light-blue porcelain ornaments may be noticed here — a 
minute seated figure of an animal-headed divinity, and a bead on a bronze 
wire {K. 1), a pair of ‘ sacred eyes ’ (A'. 4), and a fluted bead (A. 12). Beads 
were very common, they were either of gold plain or ribbed, and often with a 
clay core, coloured glass, or clay coloured or gilded. Sixteen gold beads were 
found in tomb 9, fifty-three of gilt clay in K. 32. 

Earrings of thin gold came from F (with beads upon it), H, K. 41, and 
B. 4. The one from K. 41 (PL V. 6) is finished oS" with a dolphin’s head, a very 
common type of design, cf. for example Salaminia, the plate of earrings facing 
p. 39, Cyprus, pi. i. and p. 310, Cmnpte Rendu 1865, pi. iii. 38. That from B. 4 is 
a circlet with a little winged Eros in front, also not uncommon, cf Salaminia 
tig. 39, Gompte Rendu 1876, pi. iii. 40, 41. The silver earrings {K. 4, A. 6, 
A. 21, B. 9, B. 11, B. 12) were most of them of the familiar form like a wool- 
sack with a wire from the one corner. 

Tomb B yielded a silver clasp-hook shaped like a snake in the position 
of a flattened Cl (PI. V. 12), K. 41, a silver fibula set with a pearl. A little 
silver object like a diminutive sword, from the latter tomb, remains a 
mystery (PI. V. 2). Two mouthpieces, the one silver {B. 9) (PI. V. 11), the 
other of thin beaten gold {K. 63) (PI. V. 8) are interesting. They are shaped 
to fit over the lips, and have a little hole at each corner for a thread to 
tie them on. Similar mouthpieces have apparently been found upon the lips 
of Egyptian mummies.^ Dr. Herrmann, who does not seem aware that they 
were previously known, figures one (fig. 19), and Major di Cesnola two (fig. 8, 
and pi. ii. 10). 

Mouthpieces of a different sort are the silver objects like candlestick 
tops, several of which were found in B. 9 and B. 11. They are perhaps 
intended to fit round the lip of the alabaster ointment bottles, so often 
found, which are without the wide rim characteristic of the little vessels. 

A little thin gold etui (PI. V. 4), with raised patterns and lid, appeared in 
tomb 5.' It contained nothing but sand. Gold leaf seemed to be a distinctive 
mark of late tombs. It appeared usually in the form of diamond-shaped 
leaves,^ perhaps from the actual prototypes of the wreaths worn by the bearded 
terra-cotta heads. Gold leaf was found in K. 22, K. 41, K. 53, K. 63, 21, 
A. 12. 

9. Glass. — Enamelled glass alabastron-shaped bottles were found in K. 2, 
K. 32, and B. 12. The fragments from K. 32 appear to be of very inferior 


* Salaminia, p. 24. 3 gp tjjg Xylino tombs at Kuklia, J. H. S. ix. 

= A larger one of bronze is figured in Sala- p. 269. Salaminia, figs. 232-3. 
rtiinia, fig. 69. 
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quality. The bottle from K. 2 is of the ordinary t3qie in blue and white wavy 
lines, that from B. 12 is white with purple lines, very similar to one in the 
British Museum from Camirus. I do not think that the account given of 
the method of producing the zigzag patterns given bj’ Major di Cesnola and 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez is correct. It seems to me that lines of glass of tlie 
second colour must have been wound round the vase in circles or spirals, and 
pressed in by hot rolling. A pointed instrument would then be dra^v n 
alternately up and dowm the still viscous surface, much as a brush or comb is 
drawn through the floating colours which are to be applied to the variegated 
paper inside the binding of books, drawing the colours into crescents or 
zigzags. A final polishing would turn the vessel out finished as we 
see it. 

Little blue and white glass buttons were found in H. and M. 2, the 
former with a little bit of bronze wire through it. Similar buttons of bone 
turned up in K. 20, K. 23 (nine), A. 5, A. 7, A. 8. They can hardly be 
whorls, as they are generally called. An apparently genuine whorl, however, 
was found in M. 2, made of polished stone. 

Two pretty glass cups came from tomb H, one of them of a fine amber 
colour. Ruby-coloured glass fragments were found in E. A. 12 yielded a 
cup with ribs laid on outside, M. 2 the fragments of another with tlutings and 
leaf patterns (vine ?), and a glass tumbler bearing in raised letters the word 
EY<t>POCYNH, ‘Good cheer,’ cf Salammia, fig. 195, p. 173, xal ev(f>paLvov, 
/cara^aipe Kal ev<ppaivov on glass mugs. 

Fragments of glass with concentric circles painted upon them in yellow 
were found in tomb 21. Ordinary transparent glass bottles, &c., appeared in 
E, H, K. 32, K. 41, K. 50, 20, A. 3, A. 12, 31. 2. 

10. Bronze and iron . — Bronze mirrors and strigils, and iron strigils and 
knives, were staple products of the tombs, and seemed to persist without 
variation from the earliest to the latest. None of the mirrors were found to 
be engraved. A curious combination is seen in a bronze strigil with an iron 
handle {K. 11). The knives were of the common type with pointed ends and 
a slight forward curve in the upper part of the blade, ftlany were found with 
remnants of wooden handles adhering to them. 

A double-headed iron axe was found in B. 1.3, fragments of iron swords 
in 2, 21, and A. 2, of iron spear-heads in 2, 8, 18, and 22. In 2 was also a 
large bronze spear-head, a ringed bronze tube with a rim (perhaps part of a 
handle of some sort), and a small bronze palmetto ornament of good work- 
manship and well preserved. Bronze platters came from 22 and B. 4 (two), 
bronze lamps with pinched spouts, like those noticed among the coarse 
pottery, from 22 (two) and A'. 59, and bronze bowls or remnants of them from 
V. 1, B, 22, and K. 1. They seem usually to have had swing handles over 
the top. Little bronze rods a few inches long thickened at one or both emls 
were very common, one {K. 32) had an oar-shaped blade, to which parallels 
may be seen in most collections, cf. Cyj^iriis, pi. v., and Salarninia, pi. 
iv., H. 
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II. Miscellaneous : — 

Alabaster bottles were found in great numbers, most of them were of tbe 
canonical, but one or two of the amphora shape. Cheap .stone vessels of the 
alabastron form turned up here and there (J/, K. 54, A. 19), and one example 
of clay (A. 9). 

(Joins were extremely scarce, and in bad condition ; IT. 30, silver, 
Alexander the Great; M. 3, small silver, and A. 12, small copper, probably 
very late ; K. 50, fourteen copper coins, ranging apparently from Trajan to 
Constantine. 

Pottery, a couple of eccentric vases ; the one {K. 2) a fragmentary cylix 
exactly analogous to the black glazed ware with impressed patterns, not 
black, however, but chocolate brown and white ; the other a three-handled 
brownish-red glazed pot, somewhat of the form of the vase figured Salaminia, 
fig. 280, with lid, and patterns added in cream colour. Bound the body a 
sort of creeper design has been marked with a blunt tool before glazing The 
tomb from which this vase was taken (A. 22) contained besides only two 
coarse jugs. 

Shells were occasionally met with ; they no doubt served the poorer 
Arsinoeans in place of saucer-lamps, &c. Tbe instances are JP, J, K. 32, 
K. 41, K. 62. 

Finally, it may be of interest, in view of the prominence of the horse on 
sepulchral reliefs, to mention that horses’ teeth were found in several of the 
tombs, a fact so easily explained without recourse to mythology or anthropo- 
logy, that I should not recommend it as the basis of an argument, and here 
state only for what it is wmrth. 

VTieu we look back over the course of tbe excavations and review their 
products, the feeling is inevitable that all the hopes that were entertained of 
them have not been fulfilled. The reasons are not far to seek. In the first 
place exaggerated notions wmre current at home of the average quality of the 
tombs. It was not realized on what a large scale the excavators of 1886—7 
had worked to produce their results, a scale admirably adapted to getting the 
best intrinsic value out of the site, but fatal to scientific accuracy. Taking 
only the number of tombs they thought worth recording, it will be found that 
they bear to ours the proportion of 8 to 3. Secondly, there were the difficulties 
at the outset. The failure of the first appointment of a director entailed 
consequences beyond the immediate loss of a month. The starting of the 
excavation was hurried, and its duration curtailed, for H. A. Tubbs and I, 
never expecting to be more than auxiliaries, had other arrangements to call 
us away at the beginning of the summer. The Chiflik negotiation was fruit- 
less, the sites secured in advance were generally poor, and the barrenness of 
the eastern half of the vineyard was particularly disastrous, for it diverted us 
for a long time from the Eastern Necropolis, and fatally delayed the discovery 
of tbe promising site there. 

But whatever unfulfilled hopes may have been cherished, it would be 
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absurd to underrate the value of the results actually attained. A large 
number of antiquities of very various character have been brought to light, 
and secured to enrich our museums in England and in Cyprus, and although 
they include no signed vases by the famous masters, many of them are of 
very high quality and importance. 

Scarcely less valuable are the recorded facts of the e.vcavation. They 
have already proved serviceable in furnishing a prompt refutation of certain 
erroneous theories about the site, which seemed likely to gain credence and 
authority, and they may be of assistance to future investigators. Lastly, 
although they do not stand forth as clearly as may be wished, some conclusions 
of wider application do appear probable. I can conceive that it might be 
plausibly argued that we have to do with a Necropolis thoroughly worked 
over in the Ptolemaic period, that the great mass of the find, and the tombs 
as we found them with few exceptions, are to be connected with Arsinoc, and 
represent the products of, say, the third century B C. Tl)o suggestion has 
actually been thrown out by Dr. Dummler (.lahrhuch, ii., p. IGiSl, and 
beginning our work as we did among the later ami inferior tombs, and 
noticing the striking general uniformity among the contents of all as we went 
on, we natui’ally, although unconsciously, formed some similar theory. Further 
experience, however, tended to modify our first hypotheses, and having striven 
to avoid stating any but fairly obvious conclusions in the above accotint, I 
may now give the general view to which I have been led, and now provisionally 
hold. Certain tombs may be distinguished as early, dating, that is, from the 
sixth and fifth centuries, certain others as late, from the second centur}’ down- 
wards, but the great majority are of the central period between these two, 
ranging from the close of the fifth to the first decades of the second century. 
Within this period occurred the gap between the destruction of Marium and 
the foundation of Arsinoe, but it is hopeless to attempt to distinguish among 
the tombs those to be assigned to the one or the other. Many tombs indeed 
might almost be dated 150 years to either side of the year 400 B.C., according 
to fancy. The staple contents of the tombs preserve the same character 
unaffected by the lapse of centuries almost from first to last. Some cla.s.ses (jf 
objects seem to extend down to a much later date than is generally recognized, 
most of the native Cypriote potterie.« for instance, and terra-cottas, also the 
black glazed wares and red-figured vases. It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that in the present state of Cypriote archaeology, to date the native 
fabrics solely by the criteria of style is to beg one of the principal questions 
at issue. On the other hand, some products seem to appear at emlier periods 
than might a iniwi have been expected, such as the black glazed ware with 
impressed patterns, and the inferior black- and red-figured vases. Like con- 
flicting forces which produce an equilibrium, the.se two opposite impressions 
resulting from the evidence tend to the conclusion that all the periods are 
much alike, and by reducing style to a dead level of uniformity, and removing 
the landmarks of chronology, bring the mind of the investigator to the verge of 
desperation. We can only hope that future excavations under conditions 
more favourable to the attainment of trustworthy results will throw light on 
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the problems that have been raised, and in particular wish all success to the 
forthcoming exploration of Salamis. 

Nil desperandum Teucro duce et auspice Teucro — 

Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 

J. A. R. M. 


Insceiptioxs from Poli. 

The inscriptions found at Poli were almost without exception in the 
Cypriote character and of sepulchral import : numbers of graffiti were however 
also discovered on the vases. I will deal first with the inscriptions proper, 
arranging them practically in the order of their finding. 

1. — Sandstone block, complete, except that a chip is broken aw'ay on the 
left: — has been used probably as panel of tomb-door. Found in F. Dimen- 
sions — lOdin. wide X thick: letters f - 1^ in. high,^ in fair condition. 
At present in British Museum. 



pn ’ m ' me • no ' to ’ se ' 
c ' mi ' 

riap/repoPTo? r}fil. 

The form of m,v compares with that of the same sign. No. 14 inf. The 
third sign is certainly me" : though Deecke,^ No. I, following Pierides, reads 
an almost identical character in an inscription from Chytri as mi' ; to whose 
canonic form it bears no clearly demonstrable relation. I should prefer to read 
me' in Deecke’s inscription ; the form mi for the enclitic being only known 
in a second Chytri inscription,^ and there probably a stone-cutter’s blunder. 
For the shape taken by the symbol, cf. the alphabetic table on p. 73, especially 
instances among the graffiti.'* 


' As Cypriote inscriptious are very seldom 
regular, while many of the characters have 
‘ tails,’ the measurements given are the limits 
of variation of size. Wherever there is no in- 
dication to the contrary each inscription is to be 
understood as complete, and the limits of the 
stone are accordingly not drawn on the cut. 
[I may add here that of two sets of facsimile 
copies I had made, one has been unfortunately 
mislaid, the other not returned from the printer. 
I have therefore not been able to correct to my 


satisfaction the proofs of the cuts ; so far as I 
can judge from the copies in my note-hook they 
have however been carefully prepared. — Salaiii is, 
March, 1S90.] 

” In Collitz, Sammlung d. griix-h. Dial.-Imch. 
Heft 1. This, as the standard tract on Cypriote, 
is referred to here and subsequently simply as 
‘Deecke.’ 

^ In Transactions Soc. Bibl. Arch. v. pi. A 3. 

■* The right - hand sections of the double 
columns contain the forms given by the graffiti. 
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Tomb F consists of three chambers [Fa, Fh, Fc], and it is possible that 
Fa is of rather later date than the other two : none of them however can well 
be assigned to an earlier period than the first century of the existence of 
Arsinoe. The stone was found lying in the middle of the floor, face down- 
wards, having fallen in apparently from a tomb above, and had dispersed the 
bones of a skeleton in its fall. The number of burials in Fa was remarkable : 
at least three distinct layers of bodies could be traced. 

2. — Limestone block, door panel : 2 ft. 3f in. X 1 ft. I 3 X 2 in. Tomb 
K. Letters f in., very shallow, poorly cut, and badly preserved. They have 
been picked out with bright red colour. Inscription enclosed by piarallel 
lines. Surface much damaged : stone otherwise complete. At present in 
British Museum. 


f r r ^ r 5 



0 ' na • m ' sc ' c ' pc • sc (a • sc ' to ' i . 

Tc \ ' 0 % ' c ' 1' 

The characters in the first line, with the exception of the first six, arc 
indistinct, and the reading given is not quite certain, although it is the result 
of repeated study both of the stone and of squeezes. The last sign of the first 
row may have been a ‘ pe,’ judging from the manner in which the surface of 
the stone has gone, but no mark of the chisel is left. II. 2 seems to have 
been i, of which sign there is just a trace. I read therefore 

’Ovdera? eTrecrTaae tw [d>ep6ft>]. 

The second name is without authority: — for ’Oj/aVa? cf. Dcecke . 30 , 
where a father and son are called respectively ’Ondcrav and '’Ovaaos, an 
instance of the poverty of Cypriote nomenclature. If there was no sign I. 1 2 
at all, I should read in place of the second name vw {vlu>). The second line 
had no more than two signs : the marks at what would otherwise be II. 3 do 
not, I believe, indicate a letter. 

For the form here taken by the sepulchral inscription — a form as yet, in 
Cyprus, confined to Poli — cf. Deecke, PIlH. Woch., 1S8G, p. 12Q0, No. II. 
Another inscription found at Poli in the earlier excavations [18SG] gives the 
Attic form iTricn-qae : the inscription is in Greek and was probably set up by 
a foreigner.! This dedicatory formula is comparatively late, and agrees with 
the character of tomb K, which is certainly not older than Ptolemaic times,- 

^ The name of the dedicator ‘ Tyclion ' sng- tonih too belongs to an xVmnnito necropolis, 
ge-xts a foreign oiigin ; it is not Cypriote. The In general where an approximate date i.s, in this 

tomb [.Ar/r/'. i. 67] is apparently of the 4th section, assigned to a tomb, the evidence is that 

ctTitury. of the contents taken in conjunction with the 

- The main uvidence for a date is sup[died by position and circumstance^ of the grave. 

A bearded terra-cotta head of poor style : the 
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and may very well belong to the second century B.C. A similar formula is 
however to be read on another stone found this year \inf. No. 13], which may 
with certainty he assigned to the fifth century. 

3. — Limestone block : from door of tomb ; 3 ft. 6 in. x 1 ft. 11 x 6 in. 
[approx.]. Letters 1 - If in. Stone much defaced, but complete. Now in 
Nicosia. 



1. 2^'i’ ' lo ' im ‘ i ‘ se 1 ‘ e ' mi • 1 

2. ? • ro • sc • 

L 8 is probably • te ■ but may be o • : //. 1 is doubtful ; after II. 3 there 
is a mark, apparently tooled, in the stone, but there does not seem to have 
been a character. 

<l>tX,07ra£9 rjfiX [@7jo-e]fa)9. 

The father’s name is very doubtful, ©rjcrev'; as a name in common use 
is known,i but the reading is not satisfactory. Philopais as an 6vofm Kvpiop 
has sufficient analogy. For the less usual nominative in the formula, cf. inter 
alia Phil. Woch. 1886, pp. 1290 foil.. No. iii,, or Deecke, 93. The omission 
of the article before the father’s name is unusual.^ 

This stone was so rough that the inscription was not at first discovered ; 
the tomb from which it came cannot accordingly be determined with certainty 
but was in all probability K. 5. The date of K. 5 is difficult to fix. 

4. — Block of soft biscuit limestone : 2 ft. 6 in. x 9 in. x 7^ in. Letters 
f — f in. : poorly cut and in bad condition. Tomb K. 37. At present in 
British Museum. 


e ' lo ' ta ' 1 ’ to ’ o ' ia ’ 1 ' to 1 

The fourth character may be nc or va - : it might also be tv or u\ The 
first has perhaps more resemblance to zo' than e' ; the eighth space retains no 
mark of a tool, and there may have been none originally. There is a pit in 


’ It is found e.g. Et Mag. 145, 53 as the name intended to indicate on the one hand the con- 

of a Korinthian historian, and occurs also in ditiou of the stone ; on the other, the faintness 

several other places, r. Pape-Benseler, s.r. or strength of tooling in the characters as they 

- The shading in the cuts of the inscriptions at present exist, 
will, I trust, explain its own meaning. It is 
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the stone at the point large enough to destroy all trace of a syuihul had any 
existed. If there is no character between tw and vo', the latter, which iniglit 
also be read si', will give the local adjective.' 

'E(X)Xa)Ta.i; tS) ’QSa . ■ fo. 

'EXXwra? is only known as an attributive - (cf. title of Athena at Corinth). 

1 should compare the e' lo' scratched on a vase found in 1886 (v. Hermann, 
Gralerfeld v. Marion, p. 31 — 32 : Sayce proposes to read the graffito "EXXw, 
not regarding it as an abbreviated form). Tlie second name is probably non- 
Greek in origin and may be compared with the ’HSea? of Jos. X. viii. 6. 
J. A. R. Munro suggests 'EXXoSJ/aco which reads more satisfactorily, were the 
fourth symbol only more certain ; as the stone stands it can scarcely be 

K. 37 is a Cypriote tomb, probably of the third century b.C. 

5. — Limestone upright : 4 ft. 7 in. x 1 ft. 6 in. x 1 ft. I in. Letters 

2 — 1} in. Good condition, though the stone has suffered just at the beginning 
of the inscription. Tomb K. 4-5. Now in Nicosia. 

pi • lo • pa • VO ' sc ’ c ' mi ’ ta ' s<c ' o ' na • si ■ lo • • 

i ■ to ' se ' 

ff>iXoi^d.^&J9 Tjfil rdf ’Ova<ri\<o iraiBo^. 


The interpunctuation at is placed half an inch above the character 
mi". The form of the sign ver with its rounded head, and tail curving to 
left, is that usually found in the northern and western parts of Cyprus. 

For ’Ot/dai\o<; cf. the doctor in Deecke 60 : the name is also to be read 
scratched on a vase from Poli {Journal of Excavations, i. 23, 1886), and 
perhaps the first half of it on two other vases obtained this year (tombs 10, 11), 
and one, found in 1886, now in the United Services Club at Limassol. The 
daughter’s name is hitherto unknown, but is formed in the ordinary Greek 
manner : it may be compared also with that in no. 3 sup. K. 4.5 is a tomb 
which has been twice used and at different periods. The later burial which 


1 If CO- cf. perhaps FClnes of Steph. Byz. appellatives can be represented in f'ypriote l.y 

j). 319 ed. We.st ; a district near Soli. If s,- a single character. 

is preferred — the change depends upon the sig- ■- Attributive.s [Bcfn/roic/i] of ileitics were u»ed 
iiificance assigned to a stroke at the tail of the as proper names in Greece, but only, 1 believe, 

letter (see facsimile) — possibly 2i[5w>'!ou], in compounded form, 

though it is doubtful whether other than insulai 
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our inscription probably records, may belong to the second half of the fourth 
century B.C. 

6. — Limestone block, broken below : 2 ft. 8^ in. x 1 ft. 6| in. x in. 
Letters | — 1 in., above them a line. Points of interpunctuation. Inscription 
has been inlaid with bronze, portions of which remain. At present in British 
Museum. K. 58. 








he ' re ' 0 ' io ' sc ‘ to ‘ hi • li • ha, • vo ' se ' to ' a ‘ ri ’ 
si ■ to • me ' te ' 0 ' se ' e • mi • 

Kpeo(i/)T09 TW rt(X)Xt/cdfo? tw ' KpLaTOfirjZeo'i rj/A, 

This inscription is important for its alphabetic forms. The characters 
re ' ha ' ri ‘ si' and me ' are in shape closely akin to those found in inscrip- 
tions from Dali, Golgoi, Soli. It is not to be supposed that a reconstruction 
of local alphabets is possible from the inscriptions found in the several districts ; 
nor must it be too readily assumed that distinct local alphabets of a recognized 
type existed, a view to which Deecke’s syllabic table gives perhaps too much 
prominence. There are several variations which may be called local : a still 
greater number may rather be considered due to individual idiosyncrasy. 
The forms in this inscription denoting ri' sv and me' deserve to be especially 
noted. 

TtWiKas, a Phoenician name, would seem to have been fairly plentiful 
in Cyprus (cf. Deecke, nos. 29, 120; Phil. Woch. 1886, pp. 1290, foil., II. ; a 
graffito from tomb K. 29 has hi' li' which may be read with some probability 
rt(\)\i[«:a Fa], possibly also the hi' of another graffito may be the first syllable 
of the same name). It is probable that, so far as present evidence goes, among 
less than fifty names of inhabitants of that Marion which Scylax calls 
at least three distinct persons called Gillikas are to be recognized. 

In K. 58 two inscriptions, this and the following one, were found. They 
have no discoverable relation to one another, so that the tomb must be 
assumed to have been used twice and by different families. This practice was 
frequent at Marion and Arsinoe. Other instances, among inscriptions, 
are afforded by nos. 8 — 9 inf., and by nos. II. h and III. Phil. Woch. 
1886, p. 1290. So far as the contents of K. 58 are concerned, the tomb is 
probably of the latter half of the fourth century. 

7. — Rough limestone : 1 ft. 9 in. x in. x 4 in. Letters poorly formed, 
I — If in. : they have been inlaid with silver. Tomb K. 58. Now in 
Nicosia. 
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ti • ma • l:o ' ra ' 
to ■ ha ■ he ' 0 ' se ' 


The character ho' is unusual in shape and of very small dimensions. II. 2 
may perhaps be read si' if there was a second cross-bar to the tail of the sign. 
For similar forms of si' see Deecko’s table under ‘ Golgoi ’ and ‘Coins’; a 
related variety is found also at Old and New Pa 2 >ho. 

'Y Lfiayopa 
TO) ? 

Cypriote inscriptions give all three forms of the genitive in -a? nouns : 
-afo 9 , -av, and -a. The second proper name in this inscription is not clear. 
The only Greek form resembling it that I have come across is the comic 
(from /cayx"?®)- alternatives remain, to look for a local appel- 

lative in the last four symbols, or to treat the name (Kaxea^, Fayew?) as 
non-Greek. In the latter case I should compare Fdya, Fdyat and Fdyo?, 
difierent forms ^ of the name of a Lycian town, which may contain a Semitic 
root. If the former alternative be preferred a connection may be supposed — 
reading si' for ha' — with Sfyyo?, ^lyya, ’tiyyvd, or better with Xiyelov in the 
Troad, one form of whose local adjective is 

Now hyelov was destroyed soon after the fall of the Persian Empire by 
the Ilians, to whom in Strabo’s time the whole district belonged.® If line two 
of the present inscription is read Efyeo)?, Tiinagoras would then appear 
as a refugee from the destroyed Styetov, ami the date could be fixed to within 
a few years. 

8. — A socket stone of limestone, 11 in. x x 8.1 (the socket measures 
7-J X 7;^ X 21 in.). Letters Ig — 2j in. roughly^ formed : inscription on one 
end of stone. From which tomb the stone came is not quite certain, the 
inscription having been only subsequently detected. Now in Nicosia. 


a ' ri ' si ' ta ' se 
’Apfo-va?. 


‘ See Seyl. Fi'i'i'p. 100. Dioscor. 5. IIS. genor.illv correetcil into Siytiei/s 
Hi<Tod. p. 683, Tayaia Tr6\is. ^ Strabo, xiii. pp 5'J'> ami 000. 

= Dion. Hr:!, i. 72. 2 : — The fonn has Iwen 


ii.s. — von. XI. 


F 
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The name was a common one among Greek women. The Ariste here 
recorded may have been the wife of the Timokretes in no. 9 inf., though the 
fact that the two stones were found in the same tomb does not prove, at 
Poli, that the persons they commemorate were closely connected. For ’Aplarr] 
cf. Phil. Woch. 1886, p. 1290, no. 1. Deecke there suggests ’Apicnai, hut his 
note (on his inscription, no. VI.) is confused. Probably the two, I. and VI., 
should be closely connected ; in I. read ’ApitTTOKvirpqi iraiBl (ecrTatre), and 
make the ’Apia-TOKvirpa of No. VI. wife of Aristos and mother of Aristokypros. 
This avoids the unwarranted change of 'Apto-ro? into Aptcrra. Assuming a 
connection between the two inscriptions it may be noted that the tombs from 
which they were obtained are in different necropoleis (I. 106, and II. 99) : a 
counterpart of the practice which associates members of different families in 
the same tomb. 

9. — Limestone block, 3 ft. 6 in. x 11 in. x 11 in. (approximate). Letters 
f — 1| in. : graving large but coarse. Tomb identical with that from which 
no. 8 was obtained. At present in British Museum, 





0 ' na • si • ke ' 1 ’ ie ‘ 0 
to ‘ zo ‘ va ‘ so ’ 

’Ova<TiKpereo{f) 
rS) ZoFaccj 

I. 5 must be re' and with this the marks left on the stone suit. II. 2 is 
ZO' though the stroke is less curved than usual. 

For -Kperi]^ as the Cypriote equivalent of -Kpdrr]^ cf. Deecke 71 and 
148 : Phil. Woch. 1886, pp. 1290 foil.. Nos. 11. and VII. p. 1643, No. XXL; 
for 'OvaaLKpirr]<i as a Cypriote name cf. a late Greek inscription from Larnaca 
(Col. Ceccaldi in Bev. Arch, xxvii. pp. 69 foil., no. 13, where the Ionic form 
of the name is given). 

For the father’s name cf. zo' va' on a small black tray from and a 
similar graffito on a saucer of brown-glazed ware found in 1886 {Jcramal of 
Excavations, 1886, II. 60). Professor Sayce found the name Zof??? in three 
instances at Abydos (Proceedings Soc. Bihl. Arch. 1884, pp. 209 and following, 
nos. 9 and 10). A Greek form Zmo-a? is also known [G.I.G. 950 and 3665). 

10. Limestone slab, 1 ft. 0^ in. x 1 ft. 3 in. x 6f in. : broken to right 
and below. Letters 1 — IJ in., cleanly and deeply cut between parallels, 
and square in form so as to give the appearance of having been stamped in a 
soft material, which had then been hardened. At present in British 
Museum. 
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07 


vf) 

T 

to' sa' ma ' e ’ mi ‘ 

(tov Seivof) TO irafia rjfu 

The full formula for a sepulchral inscription is not usual in Cyprus : I 
do not know another instance. Ordinarily the elliptical genitive is used 
alone. 

This stone was found together with the Greek inscription {mf. no. 19) 
in a hole numbered .4.10, which, though it contained some fragments of 
ordinary tomb furniture, seemed to have been in the main a shapeless lumber- 
hole. Beside the inscriptions there were unearthed among a great number of 
building-stones some architectural members — a moulded slab, an altar (?) &c. 
— of Roman style. Had ^.10 been certainly a tomb there would have been 
some evidence for carrying the use of the Cypriote syllabary down even to 
the first century A.D.^ (y-inf. on the Greek inscription). It is quite possible 
that .4.10 was first a tomb, secondly a re-used tomb, and lastly a refu-se-hole ^ 
for odds and ends of stone which for one reason or another it was requisite 
to clear off the surface of the ground. The earliest burial cannot have been, 
I think, earlier than the third century B.c. 

11. — Fragment of fine-grained limestone, broken on all sides except at 
the top; approximately 3 in. square so far as the original surface remains. 
Letters f — 1 in. Tomb BA. At present in British Museum. 

. . . . VO ' se ' to ’ 

T</xo«Xe]fo9 Tftj (Belvot) 

The tomb from which this fragment was obtained belongs, I think, to the 
first half of the fourth century, 

12. — Rough sandstone upright; 4ft. 6 in. x 1 ft. Sin. x Tin. Letters 
IJin. - 2in. ; roughly and unevenly cut, but pointed with red. Surface 
badly worn. Tomb B. 12. Now in Nicosia. 


’ If this cotilJ be established it would be an 
important result. Deecke's latest inscriptions 
are, he thinks, of the age of Alexander : Sayce 
[Proc. Bib. Arch. 1884, pp. 209 foil.] comes to 
a similar conclusion from an examination of the 
graffiti at Abydos, compared with their scarcity 


at Thebes. Cf. inf. ' Inscriptions on vasos,’ 
no. 1, Ttote. 

® The tomb, if it existed, was quite shallow, 
some 4 or 5 feet deep at the most. It probably 
fell in, and the hole thus m.ade was found u.scful 
as a receptacle for wa.stc-stoncs. 
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V H tkc^k 0 1* ^ ^ 

1 . Jcu ’ po • ro ■ me 1 ' to ' 

2. to ' % ' pa ' ti ' ri ’ c ' t ‘ se ' ia ' sa 

1. 4 is carelessly formed, but was probably intended for me I. 6 in its 
present state is merely a bole in the stone : but there was probably a sign 
originally, and that sign ti' At II. 7 the stone has been both cut and coloured, 
but I feel by no means sure that there is anything more than a stone-cutter’s 
blunder. The marks of the chisel are here peculiarly shallow, and the 
character, besides being of an unknown form, is strangely cramped in. A not 
very dissimilarly shaped symbol was found by Prof. Sayce at Abydos.^ In the 
Poll inscription — if the marks are intentional — there can be, at most, two 
alternatives, pe • and ne ■. The resemblance of the marks is greatest to pe •, 
the continuation of the tail to the right being probably accidental. If how- 
ever it be assumed that the central stroke was originally carried down below 
tlie cross-lines, we must read ne and in that case Deecke’s No. 7 should be 
corrected. He there writes ko, fiev earaaav, introducing a form of the enclitic 
unknown in Cypriote : it would be neater, as J. A. R. Munro first suggested 
to me, to write ku fi iviaraaav, though I think the use of ivia-Trj/ai is some- 
what wanting in force. On the whole it seems preferable to render the Poll 
inscription as 

KvTrpofieSovri 

r<u iraTpl e\jTre ?]crTacra. 

The name Kypromedon is new; but compounds with Kuirpo- are common. 
The formula here resembles that of No. 2, though the use of the first person is 
strange, and, so far as I know, unexampled in Cyprus. Tomb B. 12 may with 
certainty be assigned to the middle of the fifth century. 

13. — Bar of fine limestone, surfaces dressed with a toothed-chisel : broken 
away at right-hand end and cracked through middle. Has served as one side 
of a built sarcophagus and is a companion stone to No. 14 mf. 

Dimensions, in present condition, 3 ft. 3i in. x 1 ft. 8 in. x 7 in. Letters 
If in., neatly cut in an easy, flowing style. Obtained from tomb M. 2 by the 
villagers after the excavations of 1886-7. Now in the stairway of a house in 
Poli. 


* Prof. Sayce very kindly communicated to 
me a copy of the graffito in which the character 
occurs. The graffito itself is published by him in 
Pmc. Soc. mu. Arch. 1884, pp. 209 foil., no. 7. 
He read the sign ka', which is certainly wrong ; 
Deecke suggested Ic which is possible, but not 


very probable, as it reijuires the name recorded 
to be read Mclr.nnos. 

" In Prof. Sarce’s graffito the character in 
question has certainly no tail. If it is to be 
considered a nc the name will be Mcner>nos. 
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<i0 



^ -p •ir>S/\V>Yr 


^£A Vt i 


o ' no, ■ sa • 1m • ra ' u ' to ' sa ' ta ' sa • ko ■ ra ’ v • to • ti ' pc ' tc ' m • ? 


’Ovacrayopav t(S ^raaayopav ray Ai(l)depa[iij ' The 1.5tli syiiibo] 

may perhaps have been intended for Fo ' : there is a sort of dot agaiiist the 
tail of the letter which is otherwise straight. Ai^9epa<; is hardly satisfactory 
as a name but I hesitate to read rcohi Hrepa [for IlTepa? see Pape-Benscler 
s.v.]. If the 1.5th sign were a Fo ' it would be just possible to iiitorjuet 
to ' VO • as Tov [cf. Deecke 68. 3 , wberc o ' vo • ka • re ■ ti ■ is road ov ydp t «] : 
but to introduce two forms of the genitive of the article in one line is hardly 
permissible, and the form tov is not known in Cypriote inscrijdions.- 

The angular form of pe ’ is not usual, but is found at Now Pajtln^s. For the 
character of the script in general see under next inscription, where also the 
question of a date is considered. 

14. — Fellow-stone to preceding, but complete. Has formed the s'de of 
a Dimensions oft. 6fin. x 1 ft. Sin. x in. Letter.s Ifi in., neatly 

engraved in one line, not as in the cut divided : interjiunctuations. Tomb 
M. 1. At present in British Museum. 


T Y" y ■Y' V T ^ 'i' 


oe .’l? A A T ^ •rr 2. A V ■ 

ti • mo • ta ■ na • sa • sc ' ta ' sc ’ o ‘ na ■ sa ■ ko ' ra • u • ku ‘ no, • x ■ 

ko ’ sc ' c ' mi . 

HipoFavd^alaa^i rd? ’Ovaaayopav yvvaiKOS rnii. 

The script in 13 and 14 is pcculi.ar. Cypriote cpigraphic style is ratlier 
to be regarded as individual than local: and tlic.se two inscriptions preservt! 
the handwriting of a man who had formed for himself a very distinct manner. 
The letters are generally, where possible, curved — notice especially sc • m . 
and ’, and in a less degree sa • ka • and ti • ; and though the style itself is 
contained and simple, these two inscriptions afford the best example of what 
might be done with the Cy^priote characters in the way of an ornate epigraphy. 
It is important to bear in view the style of engraving here illustrated, as it 
throws much light on the question how far the study of Cypriote epigraphy 
can be reduced to a science. 


1 It in.iy jieihai'M be supjKDrted by names like as due to Greek influence. Tlie family of 
MoAXfas, Oti\las. On.asagnras may have been inmiigrant into 

^ Its introduction would have to be regarded Marion. 
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The Timoanassa and Onasagoras of this and the preceding inscription are 
wife and husband. They were buried side by side, each in a fivrjfia, and the 
same tomb contained a number of other fivt^fiaTa of a similar kind. It is 
possible that the family of Onasagoras may be capable of reconstruction with 
the help of two inscriptions obtained in 1886 {Phil. IFoch. l.c. Nos. II.& and V.). 
The family tree may then be drawn out thus : 

Diphtheras (?) 

Stasagoras 

Onasagoras = Timoanassa 


Timandros Timagoras [Tychon (?)] 

The Greek inscription {Phil. Woch. l.c. Il.t) was found in a tomb which seems 
from the character of its contents to be of the fourth century : Pteras (or 
Diphtheras) wilt then have lived about 450 B.c. This will require for the 
tomb of Onasagoras and Timoanassa a date not later than 350 b.c. The 
objects actually found in it are hardly sufficient either by their number or 
their character to confirm or refute this attribution.^ If the genealogy is 
sound, it afllords an excellent example of Cypriote nomenclature, and contains 
the elements of those names which w’ere most in favour in the island. Timo- 
anassa is new ; Onasagoras occurs on a vase found in 1886 {Phil. Woch. 1886, 
pp. 1611 foil.. No. XVIII.), and on the bronze in Deecke’s Sammhmg, No. 60. 

15. — Limestone block: incomplete: cut aw’ay to right. It lies upside 
down in the wall of the house where No. 13 is also to be seen. Letters 1 in. 



’ ApicrTOKVTrpai rav-i 
^iXoKVirpnf ffvyajTepo^ 

f \ 


But it is not certain that the surface of the stone has been re-dressed : 
and, if not, te • ro ' se must begin the inscription. 

16. — Large rounded block of chioni in a street in Poli. Surface almost 


* The tombs in the immediate neighbomhood Roman : two, however, which were entered from 

of M. 1 are mostly of a late period, veiy often 3f. 3 [see plan] were probably of the 4th century. 
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entirely gone. Two socket-holes have been cut in the block at a later date 
for some purpose. Letters large ; but scarcely any remain. 


// 










( 

/ 


1 I ? • sc • 

2 socket I ? • s« • ? • 

tu, 1 1 i ' na ' 

The transliteration here given is to be read from right to left, as it re pro- 
duces the actual condition of the stone. 

17. — Sandstone block lying on its side in a house-wall in Poli : broken 
away at either end. Letters 1^ in., in bad condition. 

fllY 

, 

' na ' si • ti • mo ' ? 

? • ? • l-ko-l- 
[’Oji/ao-tTf/i® [t®] 

’ [O va<TaYfo[pav^ 

The faint marks in the second line give practically no indication of distinct 
characters. Only the a is clearly tooled. If I am right in restoring ’Ova- 
crayopav/OvaaiTi^o'; might be regarded as another son in the family recorded 
under No. 14. The name Onasitimos wmuld be especially appropriate to a 
son of Onasaoforas and Timoanassa and a brother of Timatroras and Timandros. 

o o 

Deecke (No. 26) has an Onasitimos from Driinu, a village not far distant 
from Poli. 

Further details of the preceding inscriptions are best given in the fac- 
similes accompanying them. The syllabary as found at Poli appears on a 
table p. 73.^ The inscriptions on vases are dealt with later. Here it need 
only be added that, as appears from the preceding pages, the Cypriote 
character was during the fourth century in practically universal use for monu- 


1 It would have beer, interesting to complete 
the table of forms in vogue by embodying those 
given by the inscriptions found in 18S6. In the 
alphabet obtained from the graffiti-illustrated 


in the right-hand sections of the two columns — 
I was able to make use of a part of the 1886 
Journal, thanks to the courtesy of the authori- 
ties at Berlin. 
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mental records : we did not find a single Greek sepulchral inscription in any 
but the latest period, and the former excavations produced only one, which 
may perhaps be of the fourth century, but, as it retains an Ionic form, may 
have been set up by a foreigner. It follows further from the results obtained 
this season that the Cypriote syllabary remained in use during the earlier 
part of the Ptolemaic period. It is scarcely, indeed, to be supposed that the 
destruction of Marion by Ptolemy Lagides caused the immediate substitution 
of Greek characters for the native Cypriote. Though Greek would be used in 
official documents, yet the tenure of the Ptolemies over Cyprus was at first too 
incomplete and too often interrupted to bring about the universal adoption of 
the Greek alphabet in the affairs of daily life. Religious feeling would cause 
the Cypriote syllabary to retain its place on sepulchral monuments even 
longer than might otherwise have happened. The finds of this year also 
emphasize the fact that the Cypriote syllabary must not too hastily be 
parcelled out into local alphabets. The political condition of Cyprus rendered 
a monumental style of epigraphy impossible : but the forms of the characters 
themselves share the responsibility. As Cypriote inscriptions are examined 
one after another the conviction is inevitable that the epigraphy of Cyprus is 
more like manuscript than monumental style, rising in its highest form to the 
level of art, and sinking on the other band to the vulgarest scribble. It 
becomes an almost impossible task to date a letter from its shape. 

The great majority of the inscriptions found seem to belong to the 
fourth century — a circumstance which deserves some attention. Taken as 
a whole, the necropoleis of Poll point to the conclusion that the fourth 
century was a most flourishing period in the existence of Marion. It seems 
sometimes to be assumed that the blockade of Marion by Kimon had resulted 
in the destraotion of the town ; and Dr. Oberhummer for example speaks 
of Arsinoe as ‘ built on the site of Marion, destroyed by Kimon.’ ^ But it 
was in the fourth century that the town achieved independence under its 
king Stasioikos, previous to whom there is no separate coinage known.^ 
The evidence from the coinage, though incomplete, agrees with that of 
the tombs. 

One other point perhaps may be noted here, though it is not connected 
directly with epigraphy. The stones which bear the inscriptions have been, 
probably without exception, architectural members. Sometimes they have 
served to form one side of a or built sarcophagus ; sometimes they 

are the panels or uprights of a door; sometimes the sockets in which those 
uprights rested. The actual tomb is sealed with the name of the dead. The 
grave is the possession for ever of the departed. 


1 Sih.-ber. d, K'jl. bay. Akad. d. If’iss. 
IIist.-{)hil. Classe. 5 Mai, 1SS3, p. 320. 

- Si.x does indeed assign an earlier series of 
coins to Morion, but on very insufficient grounds. 
See the section on Marion in Head, Jliat. Xma. 
I came across a sm.all silver coin of Stasioikos, 
at Xeidbouno, near Limniti : an interesting find 


as tending to support the view that Marion did 
stand on the northern and not the southern 
coast. Kimon’s simultaneous attack on Kition 
and Marion, though seeming to be adverse to 
the hypothesis, really goes to confirm it. 

® This is the name used by the men, and it is 
convenient to retain it as a specialised term. 
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To the Cypriote inscriptions I subjoin, those in Greek character which 
were found during this season at Poli. 

18. — A fragment of bacon-streaked stone picked up by Messrs. Gardner 
and Munro in a preliminary tour of the ancient site. Length 10^ in., width 
2^ — in. At present in British Museum. 

lu 

r AS p] e E pV^ 

The alphabet is Doric, resembling Rhodian, of about 01. 50,^ hut the 
form ^€p(re<f>aTra is Attic (v. Plato, Crat. 404, with Heindorf’s note ad.l. and 
Spanheim ad Arist. Ean. 683). There was a ^epae^aTrelov at Athens, yet 
the name ^epa-e<(>acraa has somehow a foreign ring about it, and to find it 
domiciled at Marion early in the sixth century is interesting. The cult 
of Persephone has at least two distinct forms ; either the myth depicts the 
goddess of nature, or it exhibits the consort of Hades — a fierce semi-savage 
power of the underworld. But it is a different and popular aspect of the 
goddess with which the name Phersephassa is associated. 

The fragment, with its four letters of an inscription, was found in a field 
which is strewn with scattered pieces of chioni and limestone. Several 
fragments of stone very similar to that bearing the inscription were turned 
over, but a protracted search failed to discover any other piece engraved with 
the remainder of the sentence. Some two or three hundred yards away from 
the find-spot is the supposed temple-site, which is not necessarily to be 
connected with Strabo’s Ato 9 aXo-o?. 

19. — Limestone block, 9J x 6f x 7f in. Found broken into three 
pieces, which however fit exactly, so that the stone is complete except for 
some trifling chips which have been lost. The surface is much worn, and is 
rounded as though the stone had been exposed to the action of water ; the 
aqueduct stream runs within a few feet of the hole A.IO in which the 
inscription was lying. Now in Nicosia. 

TpvcfKav ■xpTjo’Te ^alpe. 

The formula is of very common occurrence in later stelae. The present 
inscription is of the first century, and may perhaps be more precisely assigned 
to about 50 — 60 A.D. 

20. — In ignorance of Dr. Oberhummer’s article in the Munich Sitz- 
ungsberichte ^ a careful copy was made, with a view to publication, of the 
Ptolemaic inscription so badly reproduced in Lebas and Waddington’s Voyage 

1 Since I wrote tlius I find that J. A. R. text so for as to make it less categoric : at the 
Munro has submitted a squeeze of this inscrip- same time I cannot find that an alternative 
tion to a conclave of Oxford archaeologists, and reading was proposed. The place in which the 
that their verdict is in favour of a Roman origin fragment was found tells neither w.ay. 
for the stone. In deference to their authority ^ SUzber. d. hjl. bay. Ak. d. fFiss. 5 Mai, 
I wish to modify the opinion expressed in the 1888, p. 320. 
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Archeologique, Tom. III., No. 2782. Having since been able to read Dr. 
Oberbummer’s notice, I find little of value to add to his rendering. One or 
two letters which on the stone are not quite complete are given as perfect 
in his copy ; but as they are certain in any case the trifling inaccuracy is of 
no moment. In line 3 the space after is sufficient to make it 

doubtful whether any qualifying phrase Kara ’Kpaivorjv itoXlv followed ; the 
genitive of line 5 \t5)v decov <f)]cXaBeX^a)v probably depended on lepew? in 
agreement with ’^■rga-ayopov} [T](/i(»z/a/cT[o9] in 6 is a second magistrate, 
and the real purport of the inscription probably begins with ov %po[i/oi'] in 
the last fine now remaining. 

21. — Fragment of marble, picked from under the door-sill of a house in 
Poll. The fragment seems to have once formed part of a stele — the cornice 
of which remains on the reverse — and then to have been redressed to receive 
the present inscription at a much later date. 


•f" ’AvT€cr[Tion] 

I am indebted to Professor Hicks for the interpretation of the mono- 
grammatic signs. The inscription is Christian, of uncertain date. For the 
formula cf. C.I.G. 8866, 69, 77, and numerous other instances in that section 
of the Corpus. That the engraver should have taken the trouble to abbre- 
viate evxv — for the inscription stands complete as he left it — seems strange. 
Perhaps we should rather read — 

'Avriarrio'} ev'^[apicrTojv dvWijKe.'] [cf. C.I.G. 8873, 4, 5, &c.] 

I add: 22. — Fragment of upper part of puteal (sandstone) which I 
picked up on the site of Soli. Now in British Museum. 

CAl]0 • CAESARI • D ’ /[\VG . F .] 

AS0LIORV\[l 

The inscription seems to belong to the period of Caius Caesar’s mission 
to the East, 13 — 14 A.D. 


Inscriptions on Vases. 

There remain the inscribed vases, which both in 1886 and 1889 have 
been found in such numbers at Poli. The inscriptions are in the form of 
graffiti scratched, with scarcely an exception, on the bottom of the vase ; 
occasionally the letters are deeply and boldly cut. Graffiti of this sort are, 
in Poli, nearly confined ^ to a distinct class of pottery — the plain-glazed black 


I For the title and office see the Rosetta Stone 
(C. I. G. ad init.] 


- Beside the black-ware they are found not 
seldom on red-figured askoi. 
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ware, stamped and unstamped, which Athens produced during the fourth 
century especially. In addition to the graffiti there were found also 
fragments^ of a large Cypriote diota, on one of which was a painted 
inscription — an uncommon feature in ware of this kind. To it the place 
of honour may be assigned. 

1- — On a portion of a large diota ; inscription on shoulder near junction 
of handle. Tomb A. 21. 

o ’ pa ’ ha ' lo ‘ se. 

The form here assumed by the characters o pa ‘ and lo‘ is to be noted. 
sc also has the appearance of being reversed, and might suggest that the 
signs should be read from left to right. Reversed symbols however are 
sometimes used when the inscription runs from right to left, and the vase 
before us is probably an instance in point. The phrase here may be read 
‘ o Tra (7?) KaX6<; ’ — according to the paiderastic formula which has tried the 
patience of every student of Greek vases. There is however no indication of 
a break between pa' and ha', and the omission of pi)l( may cause some surprise 
in so carefully formed an inscription. If d 7ra?? *a\d? be the right interpre- 
tation, the appearance of that formula on a Cypriote jar of the purely geometric 
style (concentric rings) made in the fourth century B.c. (probably at Paphos) 
is a fact both interesting and important for the study of ancient vases. It 
is however possible to render the same characters in a different manner, and 
find in the inscription the signature of the potter, or perhaps of the owner 
for whom the jar was intended. We may read then : ’n-jra- /eaXo^ {iariv 
6 dpcf)opev<;').^ This interpretation has in its favour the position and firm 


^ The vase has now been restored in the I5iit. 
Mas., but some of the fragments do not quite 
certainly belong to the diota. 

* The o' is Paphian, and indeed the inscription 
as a whole might be so termed. The x -shape 
of lo' is important: Deecke when he drew up 
liis t.able was not prepared to admit this variety'. 
in' is one of the most constant types in the 
syllabary, but it does vary at Papho (mt. al.). 
Its form on the vase is hitherto une.xampled. 

® Deecke, no. 82, has another but doubtful 
instance of ''Ciroj used as a proper name in 
Cyprus. He would read the two symbols o' pa', 
on a certain relief discovered by Cesnola, as the 
genitive of the name "Sliras. The relief is a 
curious one : Gen. Cesnola speaks of it as a 
‘ tablet representing a religions ceremony ’ ; 
Dr. Hall says : ‘ upon the stone is carved a long 
procession of people. The idea of the sculpture 
it is hard to trace further.’ — I presume this 
relief is identical with that figured roughly in 


Col. Ceccaldi, Mom. de Chypre, p. 75, though 
Deecke gives no reference to Ceccaldi. M. A. 
Dumont, in a letter appended to Ceccaldi’s quite 
vague remarks, thinks the plaque represents a 
sacrifice to Apollo, a dance in his honour, and 
the subsequent banquet of the BiaouTat, who had 
dedicated the stone. In that case what inter- 
pretation is to be put on the two Cypriote 
ch.aracters o* pa* ? It is not altogether impos- 
sible that they may stand for ’Oirdfoi/i), a title 
under which Apollo was worshipped in Cypius. 
In last year’s e.vcavations a cult of Apollo Opaon 
was discovered by Mr. Hogarth at Amargetli 
[v. J. M. S. 1888 : report on Amaigetti]. Mr. 
Hogarth there expresses the opinion that Apollo 
Opaon was a purely local divinity, and that 
his second appellative Melanthius conceals the 
ancient name of Amargetti. If Apollo O^aon 
was only the deity* of a small village it would 
probably be a mistake to look for his name on a 
votive tablet from Golgoi. There are however 
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character of the inscription, and does not require the assumption of lost 
signs. Opas, however, though vouched for by Suidas, is not a well-known 
name. Clearly also even a third alternative is conceivable : ’'fl 7 ra[ 9 ] /caXo?. I 
prefer therefore to leave the final reading undetermined, while regarding the 
second interpretation (''OTra- tcaXos:) as on the whole the most probable. 

2. — Scratched in on the bottom of a small saucer, which has been glazed 
of a brown-red, and is stamped with the customary pattern. Tomb K. 02. 



a ' po ' In • ill ' 0 ' 
na • i • 

and a numeral sign (?). 

The graffito is to be read from left to right, a change from the ordinary 
Cypriote custom due to the growing influence of Greek writing. The form for 
ni • varies somewhat from the canonic type, and o • is again, as in the preceding 
inscription, written after the manner of Paphos. 

’A7ro[\]X(»i'f<o 

vai (monogram). 


two inscriptions to this goil which were fomnl 
near the Salt Lake at l.arnaca. So at any rate 
Coccahli states [12rv. Arch, xxvii. pp. 8d-SS, 
Larnaca. nos 2 and 3]. They are obviously 
identical with the two inscriptions in Gen. 
Cesnola, Cypni.i (Appendi.x nos. 3 and -1), 
where they are characteristically a.'Cribed to 
Palac-paphos. Mr. Hogarth not having seen 
Ceccaldi’s paper naturally .'tssumed that the 
General had merely substituted Palae-paphos for 
Amargetti ; but the evidence of Ceccaldi, who 
was frequently in Cypru.s at the time when 
Cesnola was busy excavating, and often visited 
the diggings, speaks strongly for Uarnaca as the 
find-spot. Gen. Ccsnola’s inability to comm.ind 
a wayward imagination would be restrained in 
the presence of an cye-witnc.ss. 


If then Apollo 0]iaon was worshipped at 
Larnaca, he becomes at once a divinity of 
greater import.ancc. Though he may have been 
merely a rustic power at .Vmargetti, at Kition he 
seems from the iiiserijitions to liave been a true 
god of healing (O/^nn therefore). If Golgoi 
may be added .as a borne of this cult, Ojmon 
Melarithios will become one of the distinct 
Cypriote types of the god. 

The relief is important also in another respect ; 
it carries the use of the Cypriote syllabary down 
to the 1st century p..c. Dumont d.itcs the work 
from the 2nd century ; but if any reliance c.an 
be placed on the ski tch in Ccccahii, this date is 
consider-ably too high [and cf. cut Cesnola, 
Cijpnr.i, p. 149], 
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What the remaining sign intends is difficult to determine. Read from right 
to left as a monogram it is oii (o • ve •), which would be a curious addendum 
to the naivetd of the vai with which Apollonius affirms his ownership. The 
symbol may however have been rather intended as a mark of number,^ or even 
as a dealer’s memorandum. That it should have been intended to represent 
a closed syllable, an alternative, which, if Deecke’s discovery is sound, must 
always be kept in sight, is here scarcely possible, as the character contains no 
leading sign. The use of monogrammatic writing, as in the vai, is interesting 
as it goes to confirm the hypothesis of symbols for closed syllables, and also 
to explain how such symbols arose. Another graffito found this season has 
similarly Ona[silos] written in monogram, and a third, discovered in 1886, 
may be read ’'07ra[?] ^ STa[o-ya], both names being rendered by compounded 
signs. Herrmann, in his Grabcrfeld von Marion, has given an instance of a 
monogram in Greek characters ; but his interpretation [-^ = Uarpt-I cannot 
be correct, as the monogram in question really moves up an ascending scale 
of m , -tiP. Other monograms of Greek letters are A, ?. 

3. — On a fragment [bottom] of a large saucer-tray, black -glazed, with 
stamped pattern. Tomb V. 2. 



The third character is doubtful, but was probably intended for o' ; the 
fifth must beya' as Iv precedes ; the sixth may have been to', the additional 
strokes being merely adventitious. What further sign there was beyond to' 
can be matter of conjecture only. It may be possible therefore to read 
ApioXlja ToSl, connecting the name with 8pio<:. 

4. — I may add here an inscription cut on a fine hydria which is adorned 
with a sort of scroll filled with sea-horses in white on brown. The vase was 
formerly in the possession of C. Christian, Esq., of Limassol. I have only a 
copy of the inscription, and not an impression : 


* If as a number, I would refer to a whole 
series of signs, which seems to start from a 
simple form, such as Vi ®nd, by the addition of 
single strokes, to be thence raised in power. 

was in Deecke’s table set down as a presump- 
tive numeral sign, and it will be seen that the 
series illustrated at the bottom of the table prac- 
tically passes through q. 


^ For 'Utbs, V. sup. under 1 and n. . If this 
be the right reading of the monogram here it 
will support the reading in 1 ; but the monogram 
may be intended only for the familiar ’Ora — , 
an illegitimate stroke having been accidentally 
introduced. — The two graffiti referred to are 
from tombs 11, and II. 78 (1886) respectively. 
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ti ' mo ‘ ke ' h ' si ' 

Tt/:to/cX>j9. 

The inscription is interesting as affording an instance of si', instead of sc, 
if the character is rightly read, used as the final consonant ; and also as being 
one of the rare cases where a Cypriote artist has signed his work.^ 

As a rule graffiti on vases do not preserve complete words or names. 
Those found this season proved no exception. Their value consequently is 
diminished, and the service they may render to archaeology is scarcely more 
than to furnish forth an alphabetic table,- such as is drawn up on p. 73. 
One little series however is of greater interest, though in the present state of 
Cypriote epigraphy its importance does not rank high. There are a few 
graffiti which are bilingual. On a red-figured askos from KAo the first 
syllable of the name Ai[o76z/7}9] is written both in Cypriote and Greek : on 
a black-glazed saucer-tray from 17 is scratched zo ■ vie ' in Cypriote and Z ^ 
in Greek. Of two similar saucer-trays from 7 one bears the legend OE, the 
other te ' ; while on still another we may read in Paphian character O' and in 
the corresponding Greek 08, or perhaps better ’O\[u/i7rto?]. Similarly among 
the graffiti found in 1886 K is written over against the Cypriote Ko', or, in 
another case, against Ku. 

The frequency with which graffiti are found at Poli on the unfigured 
black ware and the red-figured askoi, when contrasted with their comparative 
scarcity on similar pottery unearthed elsewhere, requires some explanation. 
As these scratches are in the great majority of cases written in Cypriote, it is 
clear that they are not, as Deecke supposed, potters’ marks — for the ware is 
foreign and imported — unless indeed it is argued that because they are 
potters’ marks the ware must be a native manufacture. In general the 
graffito seems to give the name of the owner, either in full or abbreviated ; 
but Herrmann is certainly wrong in supposing that it has always this meaning 
and this only. Such a series as that mentioned by Deecke {Phil. Woch., 1886, 
p. 1643, foil.) probably preserves the name of the dealer, not the potter ; and 
the number of vases inscribed o' or o' nrr seems almost excessive in spite of 
the frequency with which Cypriote names begin with these syllables. Thus 
also when a' is graved in small character, and some other sign in larger, the 
former may represent the dealer, the latter the owner. Often again the 
legend G appears, and is probably to be interpreted 1 [obol] * ; while 

a fragment from a black-glazed saucer-tray has in the Cypriote script Trte, and 


1 The letters are carefully cut, and have been 
burnt ill. The signature is on the shoulder of 
the va.se. Cf. no. 1 supra. 

- Graffiti as a rule would not be of much use for 
determining epigraphic forms ; but in Cypriote 
there is not that decided severance between the 
monumental and cursive styles, r. sup. p 73. 


^ The I is closed at one end, but this is pro- 
bably accidental. For an alternative view see 
later. 

* For graffiti indicating prices on Greek vase,s 
V. R. Schone, i.'uwm. iti hnn. Mnunas., who how- 
ever does not introduce much fresh material. 
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so determines the use to which this class of vase was put.^ Another small 
saucer-tray from tomb 8 is thus inscribed : 



Terro is a strange word to find on a piece of fourth century pottery ; it 
is not even a word of very certain meaning. Eustathius ^ — whom every one 
follows perforce — makes it 'a respectful address of a younger to an older 
man,’ and the Et. Mag. adds a derivation from arra. Is then the inscription 
on the vase to be understood as ‘ Father from S. ’ ? Vases of this kind were 
certainly given as presents.® There is nothing to indicate that TETTA is an 
abbreviation.* On the contrary the neatness and precision of the letters 
suggest that the writer said all he wished to say. Other trays have ^CKco, or 
simply and these should be rather compared with (f>i\i'a<; of the Berlin 
vases than read as the first half of a compound name. They must then 
bo classed with the TETTA graffito and have reference to the interchange of 
gifts. Yet other vases have numeral symbols or the ubiquitous cross, which, 
though it may be read lo', has probably nothing to do with the Cypriote 
script. In several cases new characters are presented, and these will be 
found collected on p. 73.® It is most important that such signs should be no 
longer overlooked. Graffiti are often uninviting in appearance, but they 
contain much evidence that cannot be gou elsewhere. Deecke has lately 
discovered the existence in Cypriote of symbols for closed syllables. Mr. 


^ This fragment is from tombiS. On a similar 
saucer-tray from A. 2 are the characters 2 A > 
Iv ra’ i.e. Ktpa, a form of the imperative known 
in comedy. However, in this instance these 
may he merely the first part of a name K^pd/iurv 
(Xen. Mem. ii. 7. 3). 

The ‘ saucer tray ’ seems to have taken the 
place of the cylix ; at any rate the latter is 
generally absent where the former i.s found. 

= ad h. iv. 412. 

® To go no further, cf. nos. 2866, 69, 73, 75, 
in the Berlin Antiqu-arium, which have the 
painted inscription <f>iKias. 

* If it were an abbreviation it could only 
represent reTTa(pa), and apart from the un- 
likeliness of finding a numeral written and not 
symbolized, reTrapa as a purely Attic form 
would scarcely be used in Doric Marion. 

® pi' lo' on a saucer-tray from 0 [K. 2], an 
askosfrom II. 60 [1886 ; — the has (by a 

mistake) +] : — <l>i on two trays from 1, and a 
third from 17. pi' lo' I take to be the Cypriote 
genitive. 

® The right-hand halves of the two columns 


arc compiled from the graffiti : signs indicated 
in brackets are only known from the Journal 
of the 1886 excavations, and as the Journal, 
though complete, is by no means scientific, 
and has in several instances palpably confused 
an inscription, too great value must not be 
set upon its evidence for varieties of form. I 
have however, wherever possible, verified these 
forms from the fragments and vases purchased 
by the Berlin Antiquarium at the Paris sale. 
In the table will be found a suggested new form 
for tu'. This rests on a graffito which ap- 
parently is to be read tw no' ; cf. the name 
TurviirSas Plut. Sol. 14. 1. Two vases from 5.11 
have the signs If and "ir respectively. 
The two groups have obviously the same meaning. 
The typical symbol for tw is formed from that 
for to' by addition of an apex, generally applied 
to the second horizontal bar of "p. If the 
present graffiti are to be read as I suggests 
something like a principle in the variations of 
secondary symbols in Cypriote makes its 
appearance. 
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Petrie’s finds have shown that sometlung like the Cypriote syllabary was 
known in Egypt as early, in his opinion, as 12-50 B.C., if not at even a more 
remote date stilL When then we have, as in popular scribblings on vases 
or stone, a means of enlarging our knowledge of the syllabary in its 
entirety, the help is hardly to be declined. And in fact among the graftili 
obtained this year I have been able to match at least three unknown signs, 
or forms of signs, occurring among the fragments brought home by Mr. 
Petrie.^ 

It has been already remarked how in monumental inscriptions the native 
syllabary holds its own to the entire exclusion of Greek characters. The 
graffiti allow us to enter into the every-day life of the period ; and among 
them accordingly a considerable percentage are Greek. In many cases the 
graffiti from one tomb will be some in the one some in the other script. It is 
rare to come across a case where only Greek letters are used. There must 
have been a contest in the fourth century between national sentiment and 
the aspirations after a higher, and Hellenic, culture. In the rise of Stasioikos 
it may be well to see the triumph of the national Cypriote faction. So far as 
the evidence from epigraphy goes, it might, I think, be said that the island 
syllabary is more universal at Marion in the later half-century of its existence 
than in the fifty years just preceding that epoch. The two distinctly 
Hellenizing tombs which were opened this season may both be placed before, 
rather than after, 350 B.c. 


Cypriote Names svpp)liccl by the Poli Inscriptions. 


[Agedikos ?]* 
[Andron ?] * 
Apollonios* 
[Arista goras] 
Ariste 
[Aristias]* 
[Aristoanax] 
[Aristokypra] 
Aristomedes 
[Aristos] 
Diptheras ? 
Driolias ??• 


Gillikas 
Keramon ?? 
Kreon 

Kypromedon 

[Nika] 

[Nikamlros] 

[Onaios] 

Onasagoras 

Onasas 

Onasikretcs 

Onasilos 

[Onasithemis ?] 


’ Thus w is found lioth at Poli and Kahun. 
The ornate form of te' ap at Poli may be repre- 
sented by ilr. Petrie’.s ; and the ff of a vase 
from 17 may be connected rather with one of the 
signs on Mr. Petrie's one continuous inscription 
than with Greek Z [see however mifi. p. 73], 
A curious compound occurring on a vase 
obtained at Poli in 1886, compares with it in 
H.S. — VOL. XI. 


Jlr. Petrie’s collection. It i.s not possible 
here to dwell at length on these coincideiic'es, 
especi.ally as it is understood Prof, -‘'ayce is ,it 
work on a paper dealing with the re.stdts of the 
Egyptian finds in their relation to the Cypriote 
problem. 

* Brackets indicate ‘ found in 18S6’ ; asterisk 
‘occurs on vase only.’ 


f; 
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Onasitimos 

[Stasandros] 

Opas ? 

[Themistokypia] 

Parmenon 

Timagoras 

[Philagorai5] 

[Timandros] 

[Philokretes] 

Timoanassa 

Philon ?* 

[Timokretes] 

Philopais 

[Timokypros] 

Philophao 

[Timos] 

[Pnytagoras] 

Tryphon 

[Prytilla] 

[Tychon] 

[Psotis] 

Tynaondas* 

[Solon ?]* 

<^oasos 

Stasagoras 



H. A. T. 

Excavations at Limniti. 

Fukther work at Poli being impossible owing to the failure of nego- 
tiations for the Chiflik and other lands, it was resolved to devote the 
remainder of the season to a spot in the Limniti valley, which had already 
in the previous year been surveyed by Mr. Hogarth on behalf of the 
Exploration Fund. Illicit digging here by the villagers was known to have 
produced a considerable number of terra-cottas — in some cases of colossal 
size — and statuettes of limestone, several of which passed, through the hands 
of Mr. E. Constantinides of Nicosia, into the possession of the Berlin Museum. 
Dr. Oberhummer also had visited Limniti in 1887, and had then been shown 
many fragments of interest, while there was a further report that the villagers 
had found ‘ the arm of a large bronze statue.’ ^ There seemed accordingly 
good reason to expect some interesting finds which, though they might fail 
to satisfy the fastidious taste of those who will have nothing but what is 
pure Greek, would yet be of real value in archaeological research. 

In strictness there is no place in Cyprus called Limniti, although the 
Government .survey does dignify with this name the single house in the 
valley which served as a shelter during the progress of the excavations. It 
is however convenient to adopt the name to indicate the valley near the site 
of our work, and I use Limniti accordingly in this sense, not — in its proper 
attribution — of the river. Passing eastward along the northern coast from 
Poli, the broad bay of Chrysochou is followed by the yet finer curve of 
Morphou bay, almost at the head of which the Limniti river, spreading out 
after the confinement of its upper course, issues into the sea. The coast- 
line makes here a long gentle sweep, falling back from the headland of Askas, 
whose outlying spur, the Petra tou Limniti, is a landmark for miles, and 


* I made inquiry for and purchased this arm eovereiJ, and the fragment itselfis quite probably 

on my arrivaL It proved to be some 3 in. long, not from Limniti at all. No reliance can be 

the forearm of a statuette of Cypriote-Greek placed on the tales of the villagers, at any rata 

workmanship. No further portions were dis- in the Limniti district. 
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running out again at Androgynon, a little beyond wliicb tlie roadsteail of 
Karavostiisi, tlio harbour of Soli, begins. Prettier country, IVesber air, or 
more complete seclusion than is to be found at Limniti the traveller could 
not desire; unless however be is prepared to live entirely on goat’s milk be 



LiMXITI and XEIGUBOUEnOOD. 


may run some risk of starvation. Close down to the shore, almost in fact the 
fimt cultivated land, is the plot known to the villagers as Mersineri, the 
temple-site to which the efforts of the excavators were to be directed. It lies 
at the foot of a hill some 500 feet in height, while fifty yards away on the 
left, as one looks up the valley, is the river-bed, here some 200 to 250 feet 

G 2 
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wide, thickly overgrown with ladanum, tamarisk, and other shrubs, the 
refuge of innumerable lizards and a few snakes. The road to Soli and Lefka 
crosses the river almost within a stone’s cast of Mersineri, Lefka itself being 
some two hours’ ride distant. The nearest villages however are Loutro 
and Xerdbouno, a mile and a half of rough hill-climbing, where a poverty- 
stricken population has skilfully hidden itself to escape the notice of Turkish 
requisitioners. Formerly the villages stood down on the low ground to the 
right of the river, ^ sheltered by the rugged rocks of Lymbi ; for here alone 
is there room for a hamlet, the valley itself being scarcely more than a broad 
torrent-bed with a delta-shaped tract of alluvial land near the sea. Two 
miles inland the hills close in, shutting out the upper course of the river 
from view. 

The district about Limniti has many ancient remains. Beside Mersineri 
and the neighbouring Ai Demetri, whither the sanctity of the ancient 
Cypriote shrine was transferred by the Christians, there is a similar sacred 
spot, ‘ Ai Nicdla,’ half a mile or so away on the opposite bank of the river. 
On this latter site I found a fragment of a Cypriote inscription^, some 
portions of statuary and innumerable broken tiles, which induced me after 
closing the work at Mersindri to sink some probing shafts here also. These 
brought to light close under the surface the drum of a Roman column, a slab 
of the architrave, two stelae, quite plain except that on the base of one were 
cut the letters E F, and several feet of a modern wall.® To the left, sea- 
ward, of Ai Nicola there are several tombs of a very poor class, almost 
without exception rifled by the villagers, who found little to reward their 
pains. The tombs lie in the first rising ground at -the foot of Lymbi, a hill 
which has been used in ancient times as a quarry. In a dip alongside the 
road to Lefka are three columnar blocks of stone, apparently unfinished work 
which had simply been rolled down the slope and left. Two of them bore 
inscribed letters, probably meaningless, although on one it seemed the word 
MAXIM(us) had once stood. The age of the cutting could scarcely be 
determined, as the stone had long been exposed to the weather. Still 
further along the Soli Lefka road, just beyond the highest point of the 
ascent, rises on the left the sheer bluff of Vouni, where there are remains of 
walls built on the levelled rock. The hill-crest is flat, and towards its centre 
is a fine old well, which, though only some six feet in diameter at the mouth, 
opens out at a depth of a yard or tw'o into a spacious chamber, shaped like 
a diving-bell, fifteen feet from wall to wall, and cut entirely in the rock. 
The present depth is about tw-enty-four feet ; originally it must have been far 
greater, for the owner of the land has used the well as a convenient receptacle 


* So tlie inhabitants state them.selves. There 
is little or no trsiee of buildings, which however 
need cause no surprise, as a few years suffice to 
turn a deserted house into the mud of which it 
was originally made. 

- Only a single letter was preserved ; it 
had formed the end of a line. 

® The Fund had only secured the owner’s 


rights for Mersineri. By an arrangement with 
the owner of Ai Nicola I was enabled to test 
the character of the site, and found that to clear 
it would have required more time and money 
than were at my command. It is more than 
doubtful whether the site would repay the ex- 
pense of clearing. 
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for the numerous stones which interfered with his cultivation of the soil, so 
that I found nothing more in it of interest than the rotting hones of a stray 
ram. On the hill were many fragments of pottery of various kinds, and the 
hand, holding a dove, from a statuette of Cypriote st3de ; while from a villager 
was obtained a terra-cotta figure with the type of face ^ which clearly marks 
the influence of Phoenician art. On the seaward slope of the hill are other 
openings in the ground, either wells or grain-pits, all more or less encum- 
bered ; and half-way down the owner of the land had got together a ‘ pocket ’ 
of various fragments, in the hope of striking a lucrative bargain for land 
which had never contained a single antique. Vague stories of other sites 
were to hand, but the suspicious fear of the villagers being at least equal to 
their cupidity, guides were not easily procured, nor when they were obtained 
had they anything worth note to show. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLAN. 

A. — Trench, 99' long, 2' 9" — 4' broad, 1' 6" to 6' 6" deep. 

2>. — Trench, 121' long, 2' 5" — 3' 6" broad, 1' 6" to 7" deep. 

C. — Trench, 9' long, 3' broad, 4' deep. 

[Head of C subsequently carried round to D with a view to 
strike wall ] 

D. — Trench, 18' long x 2' 9" to 7' 6" broad x 4' 6" deep. 

Dy — A short shaft, 5' deep, sunk to ascertain character of ground : working 
subsequently continued underground as indicated by shading and a 
junction effected with a similar prolongation of trench E. 

E. F. — Two trenches subsequently united. From rock-wall at head of E 

(underground) to other end of trench 31', width variable, depth 4' 
to 6' 6'. F, 25' long. 

G. — Trench, 33' long, width variable, about 4', depth 3' 6" to 4' 6". 

H. — Trench, 21' long, width variable, about 4', depth 3' 6" to 4' 6". 

Hy — Short shaft — 4' 6 ' deep — to ascertain continuance of rock-wall. 

Z — At first trench, afterwards digging w'as carried up to the natural rock of 
the hill slope. Space e.xcavated 61' long x 16" broad x 4' — 5' 6" 
deep. 

K. — Shaft and trench to strike, if existing, the continuation of rock-wall. 

32' X 13' X 4' 6". 

L. — Probing trench, 49' X 4' to 5' x 1' to 2" decqr. 

M. — Probing trench, 9' x 3' X 2" 
r . — Shaft to lay bare angle of wall. 
a, b, r .- — Three probing shafts. 

Z . — Cutting for draining purposes. 

Wall of loose unwmrked stone : where it runs along base of hill only 
a working of the natural rock filled in here and there with stone. 


* The type exhibited for example in a great spread over the whole Mediterranean, from Sjria 
number of objects from Kamciro.'i and found to Sardinia. 
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The clai'k portions represent parts actually laid bare : the jdain 
double line indicating the practically certain course of the wall as 
it once existed. Both in F and I the wall breaks off abruptly, and 
no evidence was afforded by further digging of its return. Yet the 
villagers make vague assertions of its occurrence in the ground 
crossed by our trenches G, I and L. 

The presence of water is indicated only where found by actual 
digging or sounding. But it is abundantly clear from the level of the 
ground and the look, taste and consistency of the soil that tlie whole 
tract below the hill-slope is at a uniform level saturated with water, 
whose probable presence is indicated by a line in distinct character. 

XXX. — Chief find spots. 


To return, however, to Limniti itself. The more precise nature of the 
site Mersineri, as well as of the excavations, will be readily seen from the 
accompanying plans; a detailed description is therefore unnecessary. One 
circumstance caused no little trouble. Drainage fiom the neighbouring 
slopes of Askas, and underground springs, turned the soil into a swamp two 
spades’ depth from the surface ; even where the land began to rise water 
filled the trenches as soon as the same level was reached, here some five feet 
down.* The ground moreover had been greatly disturbed ; not only had it 
long been under cultivation, but the villagers had dug over the site, leaving 
confusion behind them. There can be no doubt tliat the .shrine stiffered 
greatly in antiquity: not a statue at Limniti has been found complete, or 
even nearly so,^ but the numerous heads are less injured than might have 
been expected.® In one spot was a refuse heap of nule idols packed so 
tightly together that the workmen could not get their knives in between 
them.* 

Actual digging began on Tuesday, April 23rd, after a delay ibie to the 
Easter festival and the difficulty of getting the crops on the site cut. Two 
long trenches, A and B, were first run from the fountain acro.ss the one half 
of Philactes’ field to the slope of the hill, ami from their result it was clear 
that what was to Vic found at Mersineri would lie to the north. Suh-equeiit 
digging proved that the antiiiuitics all clustered clo.sely under the hill, 


^ Attemjit.s to drain ofT tho water produced no 
appro ialile rc.sult : the fall into the stream from 
the fountain is too slight, and had the exca- 
vating trenches at this point been dug anything 
like the proper depth they would have received 
the whole of the water from this very consider- 
ahh' spring (see plant. 

- Some of the smaller olijects were more for- 
tunate, thoush few even of them are left entire. 
The numeioii-' fr.igments of arm.^, hgs and feet 
need not all have origin, ally foimed p.art of 


statues : bodily' members as avaOrj^ra .are not 
necessarily, though certainly in most ea.se.s, 
rounded and finished off so as to he eoniph te in 
themselves. At Limniti however not one of the 
fragments hut .showed a broken edge. It is 
singular that scarcely anything remains of the 
torsos ; the lo.ss of those in terra-cotta niay 
perhaps be explain.able. 

* Thank.s to the wet loam in which tin y har'c 
been imbeddeil. 

^ Hiad of trench II [sec jdan]. 
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following the line of its base ; in fact, no wall could have been placed near 
the fountain if the land was at much the same level in 400 B.C. as to-da}’. 
In the course of our four-and-a-half days’ work it became certain that 
‘ the temple ’ at Mersineri had been one of those grove-shrines so frequent 
in Cyprus and peculiar to Phoenician ritual ’ — the parish church of a simple 
agricultural folk. The whole enclosure was of humble dimensions, in general 
shape roughly resembling the outline of an egg placed lengthwise. Portions 
of the ancient wall were laid bare and are marked on the plan ; the masonry 
consists merely of unworked round stones of differing sizes held together by 
a mud mortar. The entrance to the enclosure no doubt lay on the east side 
not far from the fountain ; opposite, and nearer the hill-slope, was the main 
altar,- before which the ceremony of incense-burning^ probably took place. 
All along the hill-wall from D, round to the corner at the end of trench I, 
were ranged the dedicatory gifts, statues, and statuettes;^ but where certain 
colossal figures stood is less clear, possibly not far from the entrance and near 
the altar.® Rudely made figures representing players on various kinds of 
instruments,® fruits and animals in terra-cotta, may be taken as the offerings 
of those who were too poor to provide themselves with the costly dress 
suited^ to the musical services with which the god was honoured, or to 
present before his shrine fresh every festival the fruits and flowers whose 
tithe was fitly given to the power that had made them spring up, bloom, 
and ripen. Wealthier devotees perpetuated their sacrifices by dedicating 
animals in stone or bronze ; just as they endeavoured to keep their memory 
green in the mind of their god by confronting him with statues of themselves 
dressed in the robes of ceremony. Probably at stated intervals a iravvvx^’i was 
celebrated, at which the grove was lighted up by the lamps carried by priests 
and people ; but other features in the ritual of the Limniti temple can 
hardly be learnt from the antiquities found on its site. 


^ The (lifferenGe is cunous aud rather instruc- 
tive : while the riioeiiician grove was a ‘high 
place,’ the Cypriote shrine was regularly down 
in the valley. 

^ I came across no indication of tlie altar itself, 
although a chance coincidence produced some 
animal vertebrae [sheep and ox] from a spot near 
by. It was probably of rough stones, or even 
of earth only : as generally with a ritual bor- 
rowed from the Phoenicians [cf. e.g. Gen. xxii. 9, 
Ex. XX. 24 and 25, Judges vi. 25, 1 Kings xvdii. 
30 — in fact O.T. passiml. 

2 Two fJyjutaT'^pta were found — one in D, not 
far from which near D the altar, as I suppose, 
stood ; the other in I. (It should be mentioned 
that the trenches are lettered consecutively in 
the order in which they were begun.) Other and 
similar objects, intended probably for the same 
use, were turned np in F and on the surface. 
Cesnola, Atlas, Ixvi. 434 and 433, illustrates 
two ‘altar-shaped offerings’ of stone from 


‘the temple of Golgoi.’ They bear, he says, 
* ti’aces of fire * : in those I recovered there were 
none. 

For the practice V. Ex. xxx. 1-10, Levit. v. 1-5. 

^ The ‘images,’ which in the O. T. are so 
often mentioned in connection with the ‘groves 
and high places,* need not be understood always 
of the god worshipped, but rather as represent- 
ing his worshippers, and corresponding to the 
numerous figures of men found in Cypriote 
Ttfifin). Cf. Isai. xxvii. 9. 

® There are two heads in Berlin, and I found 
one or two fragments from similar colossi in 
D and F. Large-sized statues of terra-cotta 
were sometimes given the requisite strength by 
a rough core of stone-baked clay. 

® The instruments represented are the double 
flute, cymbals, tambourine. 

^ For the dress of the professional musician 
cf. Hd(. i. 24. 6. It is as a god of music that 
the full dress is proper to Apollo. 
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Of the objects of more general interest — a summarized list is given 
below 1 — a few deserve especial mention. As it was mainly with the hope 
of securing valuable bronzes that the Fund decided to carry out e.xcavati(jns 
at Limniti, it may be as well to deal first with such antiquities in that metal 
as were discovered. Of considerable interest is a small statuette 4f in. high 
(Fig. 9) inclusive of sullage-pieces and plume, which fortunately was recovered 



Fig. 9. 

entire. It represents a warrior figure, unarmed save for a plumed Cypriote 
helmet from under which a heavy wig of hair falls on to the neck : the left arm 


' In stone: Sudiu:(tcs. — The holy tre.ited in 
the lazy, flat style habitual in Cyprus, the heads 
rendered with more care, and showing the 
gradual adoption and final supremacy of Greek 
art-teaching. The stone statuettes are generally 
female, whereas those in terra-cotta are male. 

Mtscellancous : lamps, Bufuar'lipia, animals, 
cone, clay-mill stone. 

In terra cotta : 

Statues above life-size, — Only fragments 

found. 

Statues life-size. — Heads and fragments. 

Statues small. — Heads and fragments. 

In one case only was part of the tor.so 
dLscovered. 

Masks: generally life-size. 

Figurines : 

[a] Cypriote in style and conception. 

[b] Greek: probably imported. 

[c] Rude ayaKpara of native fabric. 


[d] Rough genre figures of musicians, 

having reference to the ritual ; also 
mounted figures. 

[e] Horned cent.aur. .‘^ever.al were found 

in the previous digging by the vil- 
lagers, and are now in Berlin. 

Miscellaneous : Fruits, flowers, animals ; part 
of chariot ; Bufiiarripioy ; object somewhat re- 
sembling a strigil ; discs (weights, cf. similar 
objects in Berlin, 6082, 6743-4, 6789, 8162, 
which however are stamped with names or 
moulded udth figures. See also previous note) ; 
lamps ; fragment of black-glazed stamped and 
fluted jiottery. 

Ill metal ; iron, head of dart ; naiLs. 

bronix, three statuettes [two im- 
perfect] ; animals ; coin : leaves 
of bay ; nails ; fragments. 

In addition I need only mention a blue paste 
scarabaeoid, with device of a lion and goat (!). 
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with closed fist is brought across the chest, the right hangs quietly against the 
hip ; the left leg is slightly advanced. The figure is nearly nude, its only 
dress being a girdle arranged about its loins in a manner not very dissimilar 
to that represented' in Pcrrot and Chipiez’s History of Ancient Art 
(‘ Phoenicia,’ vol. ii., figs. 27, 28, Eng. Trans.). One end of the girdle hangs 
down in front, the other behind, resting on the left thigh. Nose and ears 
are extravagant in their proportions,^ but as regards the ear the extravagance 
may be intentional, the artist having in view an ear-covering such as is so 
freqiient on Cypriote figures.^ The rendering of the body is quite flat at the 
back, and hardly less so in front. Nothing is given but a hare scheme of the 
human figure, and no attempt is made to express the musculature or round- 
ness of life. Altogether the bronze has a decidedly primitive air, which is 
not diminished by its stiff pose and the sullage-pieces still left on the feet. 
That the work is archaic is not however a necessary inference, and in fact 
the little figure belongs at the earliest to the latter half of the fifth century 
B.C.^ The attribution of the statuette is not certain, but it may with con- 


' PoiTot t.ikes these figures to illustrate an earlier 
style of Phoenician dress, afteiwards exchanged 
for a long aba. Instead however of claiming 
the girdle of the Limniti statuette as the 
peculiar property of Phoenicia or Cyprus, it 
may more justly be looked upon as an appro- 
priate ‘active service’ costume. The girdle is 
gencnally so recognized in the East. In the 

0. T. it is continually mentioned, and always 
in connection with some fonn of exertion [cf. 
c.rj. 1 Siim. xviii. 4, 1 Kings ii. 5, 2 Kings i. 8, 
Isa. viii. 9, xxiL 21, Exod. xii. 11, Job xii. 18, 
and indeed 0. T. iitufxim. The use of the 
metaphor, ‘a girdle about the loins,’ speaks 
even more plainly. The handling of the bronze 
in the statuette seems to indicate a leather 
girdle (for which cf. c.g. Slatth. ii. 4, 2 Kings 

1. 8) ; tint the workmanship is not sufficiently 
good to make this certain. 

- Cf. the Jfarach bronze illustrated, ‘ Perrot 
and (''liipicz’ II. fig. 43 (E. T. ). 

■' Tliat the statuette is male rai.ses no objec- 
tion. Tile car-tirc is generally associated with 
female heads ; luit for the ojipnsite pnactice see 
c.'h Cesnol.a, Athn, pi. xxiii. 55, and ef. also a 
rude helmeteil SyoAgo from Limniti now in 
Berlin [Aiitinn-nrium, 2nd Cyprus Ciise], ami its 
counterpart, a terra-cotta head of ordinary size, 
akso in lierliu 

The ear-ornament is generally accompanied by 
a jirofusion of jewellery — gorget necklaces and 
stomachers ; in at least one case the nose-ring is 
added [Berlin Antiq. 1st Cyprus c.asc, no. 55 ; 
from Dali]. An ear-tire was therefore p.art of 
religions full-dre.s.s. Such adornment naturally 
suggests a cult of Aphrodite ; and in fact a 


statuette from Papho shows a female figure 
carrying, besides these ornaments, a dove 
[Berlin, ib. no. 64]. It is not necessary to call 
the statuette an Aphrodite ; it may be only a 
mortal woman wearing the sacred costmne of 
the goddess she worships [cf. Cesnola, Atlas, 
pi. X. 12, wrongly described as an Aphrodite]. 
In the Brit. Mus. is an Astarte-like figure from 
Kameiros, with similar ear-tire [1st Vase R. 
Table-case B], and the ornament is not infie- 
quent at Kameiros, which was under the same 
Phoenician influence as Cyprus. In two. among 
the several, examples found this season at Lim- 
niti, the ear is closely covered by a sort of muslin 
cap, then drawn together and goffered. Ordi- 
narily the ornament takes the form of a ta.ssel 
split lengthwise ; when Greek style obtains the 
upper hand it gradually disappears, but is repre- 
sented for long by a large disc turned full to the 
front [apparently the sculptor intends a rosette]. 

The interest of the practice consists in the 
light it throws on the extent to which Cyprus 
was, in daily life and manners, oriental. 

■* In Cyprus especially the rule obtains that 
the primitive is not per consequence old. A 
bronze like that in Perrot, Phoenicia, vol. II. 
fig. 1, is not to be accepted olf-hand as an 
example of early Phoenician work. Perrot re- 
marks : ‘ to the feet [of the statuette], which 
are bare, still hang the sullage-pieces, which m.ay 
Ije taken as evidence of the extreme age of the 
bronze.’ But such ‘evidence’ is extremely 
doubtful : the sullage-pieces were not left on 
bec.ause the maker did not understand the use 
of a file, any more than in the Limniti figurine ; 
nor is there anything in Perrot’s bronze to con- 
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siflcrable probability ^ be called an Apollo Amyklaios (Rescf-JIikal). Rcsef- 
Mikal was at once a deity of war and of nature, associating liimself also with 
an orgiastic worship ; in Cyprus he is found in com]iany with Astarte- 
Apbrodite, enjoying a common shrine. 

The flat and lazy, rather than helpless, workmanship of this statuette of 
Apollo ® explains itself when the political condition of Cyprus is taken into 
account. All through the flfth century the island was but little in contact 
with Greek art. The attempts of Athens, victorious as they were in appear- 
ance, brought no solid or lasting advantage to the cause of Hellenic culture, 
and Cyprus remained wholly in the power of Persia. Accordingly the period 
of development in Greek art finds little or no reflection in the island : having 
been to some extent cognizant with the arch-aic school the Cypriotes do not 
again encounter Greek plastic till, from 400 B.c. onwards, it is presented to 
them as a method already perfected. It is this fact among others which goes 
to explain the superficiality of Cypriote art in its imitation of Greece. On the 
other hand the training imparted by Phoenicia was almost forgotten. The 
introduction by conquering powers, first of Egyptian then of Assyro-Persian 
art, had effectually disturbed the course of such development as Cypriote 
plastic might otherwise have follow'ed. Taught by his first master to imitate, 
the C}q)riote artist improved upon the lesson and turned courtier. In a bronze 
like this from Limniti an older technique survives, which, having for tlie 
moment freed itself from the adventitious elements of foreign styles, has still 
failed to attain self-sufficience. 

The two other statuettes from Limniti are quite distinct in manner of 
rendering, a difference they largely owe to the unique method of their fabrica- 
tion. While the Resef-Mikal figure is solid-cast, these are produced by a 
process resembling that cn cire perdue.^ The clay core at Limniti seems how- 
ever to be made of a somewhat ferruginous earth, a circumstance which calls 
to mind the iron centres found in some bronzes fri.>m Assyria, as also in an 


nect it with Plioenician art licyon'l the fact that 
it comes from Latahiyeli, where a coiisMerahIc 
triple is done in ‘ Alexandrian ’ goods. 

It would be an advantage if the tenn 
*piiniitive’ were never used in ar«diaeology 
^^ithout the adthtion of a date. Nothing can 
be more mislcatliiig than .simply to dc'-cribe 
an object as ‘ primitive ’ ; such a description 
is generally an intentional ainbignit}'. Tlie 
‘primitive,’ ‘Mycenaean, and earliest Cypriote ’ 
pottery ' Is manufactured still in the island, 
and may he had any day in the bazaar at 
Nicosia ; it is not intended for the ar.diaeo- 
logical market, but is simply the ware iu 
common use. ‘ Primitive ’ vases with goometiio 
devices, especially the concentric rings, ore 
plentiful down to Roman times [and so ( ‘olonna 
Ceccaidi rightly st ites, kc. 

p. 270] ; the be>t examph-s come from 4th cen- 
tury and Ptidemai*- tnird-s. 

1 Foi dL-uil> * f. p3L-h>liijg <h.->adptu.n ; some 


confinnatioii is a<Ide<l below. In a poor dFliit t 
like Li inniti the use of solid-cast bronze is sig- 
nificant ; there is no fiuestion of ideal art. 
Several little bronzes siiperfiei.illy rf't-rnbliiig 
tins from Limniti are in the JjangcollM tinn. and 
are eataloguefi as ‘kings.’ Tliey ai*- ]iowev*T 
obvious* imitations of tlie Egyj'tian ‘ Pliaroah ’ 
ty{»e, A similar figure in stone, Cer>n. Alhf-'if 
pi. xlviii. 2>'d. 

* .^ee illii-tration. 

® For the ]*rocess rir^ y'nJxir v. Ri.'^ihoff 
Kvpf' V vnd «c7//c Lnjl nni'i' n, p. 201. It 
is not mneh used now. At Limniti this methoil 
must have been still somewhat rude, the er.re 
being but roughly-shaped and the wax '«careely 
moulded at all. The result is that the figures 
have a general, easy roun«Ine«“S whicli leaves 
much to be desired in point of acenraey and 
truth ; but the arti'^t can at least elaim that 
this mo<leof raoting was ‘ullhisown invention.’ 
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early Etrascan statuette from Lessa on the Volturno, now in the British 
Museum. The latter figure has split under the pressure of its core, and the 
same fate has overtaken the objects from Limniti, among which must he 
reckoned beside the statuettes several animals of various kinds.^ Neither of 
the statuettes is well preserved ; in one the head, right shoulder, arm, and foot 
are wanting ; in the other, though the head remains, it is so encrusted and 
so deformed by pressure, internal or external, that the value of the work is 
gone.^ Both figures are quite nude, except that in the one there is a strange. 



l-Ii:, 10. 


nearly conical, mass on the front of the abdomen, possibly intended for the 
phallus, but also possibly marking that peculiar ‘ bathing-drawer ’ costume 
which occurs sometimes on Cypriote statues.® 

A detailed description is not necessary of the heads in terra-cotta and 


’ All of rough workmanship and convcn- - The former is at present in the British 
tional ; the legs are mere stumps. The Berlin Mn-eum ; the latter at Nicosia. 

Antiquarinra also has one such animal and part ® E.vamples may be seen in Cesnola, Allas, 
of a second. The subjects are a sheep, an ox [1), pi. x.xv. 
a dog ( ? ) . 
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limestone ; they belong to the class of which every ( -ypriote Tefievo‘i furnishes 
indeed numerous examples but few data as to their meaning. At Limniti 
three varieties maybe distinguished. There are, first, male heads, both bearded 
and youthful, wearing a helmet,^ sometimes higher, sometimes lower, and in 
style distinctly Cypriote (Fig. 10) ; secondly, there are female heads, which 
again subdivide into two classes, the one of a Semitic and masculine type, the 
other Hellenized and apparently later in date. As the male heads repniduco 
in large the prevalent type of the rude ayaXfiara, so too at lea.st tie? first class 
of female heads have a peculiar ayaXfia corresponding to them. They wear 
a high stephane ; on their neck rest two long locks of hair, or, as they ought 
more probably to be described, two ornamental pendents ; and one head at 
least has, sprouting from her left temple," an unmistakable liorn (Fig. 1 1). In this 
subdivision must bo included also some heads which show already the influence 
of Greek style, but are yet a long w'ay removed from the other, and thoroughly 



Hellenized, family. These latter generally wear a wreath, in most cases of 
oleander or olive, the sculptor endeavouring to represent in stone or clay what 
when actually worn was a metal stephane, composed of a band of leaves 


’ This trait is obviously a roproJuLtion of tiie 
typo of the aya\fiara. 

2 On the riglit temple the clay has been broken 
away, but there was evidently a horn there aNo 
originally. On another head there would se«*m 
to be some remnant of this feature ; the appear- 
ance presented by the terra-cotta is just as though 
the horn had been broken and were hanging down 
from under the stephane by the skin only. Thig 
makes me somewhat doubtful whether the horn 
may not 1 e .'imply a part of the head-gear, ren- 
dered by the artist in an abbreviated fa.*ihion ; 
otherwi.'^ there must elcnily be here an in-'tame 


of the ‘ horned Astnrte,’ a[>pearing however not 
in her own pei'son but in that of her worshipper 
and iinitatr. ss. 

This clovss of figures may lielp to explain why 
at Limniti eentaurs appear with hoi ns, longhair 
falling on the neek, and outstretched arms so 
curved as to .Miggest a crescent. 

Some of the female heads of this type have 
either a Kirrapts or helmet. 

The thrfe classes of heads and the types rf 
ayd\fxara will Iw* bc^t understood by the accom- 
panying illustrations. 
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afrontis, and finished off below with a row of rounded points resting on a frisette 
of hair, which crowns the forehead after a formal fashion of coiffure (Fig. 12).^ 



Fig. :2. 


* A fashion hieratic rather than archaistic in 
purpose, if a distinction can be drawn. It is 
u.seful to compare the ‘Artemisia’ and the head 
known as ‘ Aphrodite ’ from the Mansolcuin, 
where there may be a similarity of thought. For 
shape of wreath v. Cesn., Athis, pi. Ixxv. 

The meaning of these Cypriote statuettes is 
by no means as yet completely explained. Two 
or three points are certain : tlierc is always a 
more or le.ss strong suggestion of portraiture : 
consequently there is not at any temple a single 
fixed type, such as might, though in a humble 
sense, be treated as ideal and divine. On the 
other hand, there is a certain element of con- 
tinuity in the different groups, supplied by a 
fixed scheme of dress and ornament. With these 
data to work upon the theory that kings and 
priests were represented in these statues was 
early put forward — a theory accepted apparently 
by the late Dr. Birch [Pr<K. Soc. Bill. Arch. 


1SS3, May 1st, p. 121]. Ermann thinks the 
theory has been too hastily adojited, and believes 
that the statues being ex-votos are therefore 
necessarily deities. ‘ Surely a closer inspection 
would render it almost a certainty that the two 
long series of bearded head.s, one helmeted, the 
other crowned with a wreath, ought to represent 
the two forms of Apollo mentioned above 
[’A/iukAoios and 'Tharris. Ermann, ‘ On the 
Origin of the Cypriote Syllabary,’ Broe. Soc. 
Bibl. Arch. 1S83, pp. 113 and foil.]. Ermann’s 
view rests on a quite unsound hypothesis ; but 
neither is the alternative theory altogether satis- 
factory. The Lininiti heads afford some help to 
a third and, I think, preferable explanation. 
If they repre-sented kings, these could only be 
the kings of Soli, and there are far too many 
statues for the number of reigning kings during 
the period (r. iiifrn) duringwhich this sanctuary 
was open, A similar objection, though with less 
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As those heads in most cases are strongly under the intlucnce of Greek style/ 
so those of the opposite se:!^are almost purely Cypriote. It is intere.sting to 
observe how Greek forms and mannerisms are used as a sort of topolre.-^siiig 
for the distinct social type of the people of Cyprus; and supertielal as tlie 
union may be, it is handled sometimes with no inconsiderable skill. Many 
writers still, to all appearance, assume that it was only Phoenicia who com- 
bined and fused foreign schools of art to form a style of her own, and have, in 
consequence, when dealing for example with Cypriote pottery, mailc this 
assumption their sole furulamcntum (lirisionis for the workmanship of the two 
peoples. Cyprus quite as much as Phoenicia borrows her art ; the difference 
between them lies in the spirit of the borrowing, and the elements in their 
style which the respective nations regard as permanent. In Cyprus the 
element of permanence is found in the racial type, which, whatever the 
surface style may be — Assyrian, Egyptian, or Greek — forms always the back- 
ground. The Cypriote artist did not invent portraiture, but he is always 
groping after its principles. 

Another very distinct class among the antiquities from Limniti comprises 
female figures moulded to a strikingly hieratic pose. One hand is fidded 
across the breast and holds a flower,- the other placed by the side sometimes 
grasps the drapery. All made of terra-cotta and small in size, the.se objects 
are peculiar in that the back is left quite flat, while the figure as a whole is 
often decidedly convex. There is no mistaking the obvious resemblance to a 
sarcophagus-lid with its recumbent figure in relief ; the moulding only of head, 
arms and feet, the butt against which the latter rest, the stiff ‘laid-out’ pose, 
the flower, the very type of face distinct from that of neighbouring work in 
the round, mark a very close analogy to the series of Phoenician sarcophagi, 
whatever the date to which the latter should be assigned.* These terra-cottas 


force, applies to the theory which makes them 
priests ; moreover the presence of helineted 
heads is here a little awkward. The .statues are 
certainly ex-votos ; but in.ste.ad of being im.ages 
of the god they are those of hi.s worshippers, 
whether king, prie.st, noble, or merchant. By 
an idea very prevalent in at any rate the Hebrew 
section of the Semitic stock, the devotee honours 
the deity by conforming to his likene.ss [cf. also 
Plato’s well-known doctrine, Ecp. The 

Cypriote statues represent the worshipper under 
the a.spect of one who in assuming some of the 
attributes of his god pays him the highest 
honour he can. In one instance in Berlin 
[Antiq. 2nd Cyprus case] a helmeted head from 
a statue is an almost exact reproduction of an 
&ya\fia which has been a little more folly ren- 
dered than asual. Contrary to the opinion ju.st 
expressed, this comfiarrson might seem to re- 
quire the attribution of both statue and iyaAfta 
to the same deity. But the .statue cannot be 
separated from its fellows ; nor can its indi- 
vidualism of rendering be overlooked. 


* The torso, where preserved, is on the con- 
trary' quite free from this influence. 

^ .Sometimes the flower is absent, but the 
type is not, in strictnes-i, complete without it. 

® Terra-cott.a.s of this class are frequent :d.so 
in other localities. [Cesn., ]d. xxvi. 

nos. 66, 67, 69, where the flower is clearly' a 
lotus, showing both the origin and the meaning 
of the figures. No.s. 68, 70 on the same plate 
should fie contrasted ; they are in the round, 
and have a dilferent puqiose.] There .are also 
male figures belonging to the same type [Af/tr.^, 
pi. li.]. ‘A stele of calcareous stone, with 
figure in relief [Aflri^, pi. xiv.], i.s also to be 
compared ; it so far variis from the canonic tyjie 
that the left foot is slightly raised, a freer 
perhaps due to the necessity of placing the stele 
upright. 

At Limniti there were also examples of the 
Greek method of handling the theme. The figure 
liecomes quite free, almo.st and the butt 

of the sarcojihagns-lid apjic.irs as a true pcde.stal. 
This class was by no means infrequent in the 
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bring us once more within the wide sphere of ideas belonging to the ritual of 
the dead, a ritual which, according to Milchhofer, came to Greece from Lykia, 
but in reality, so far as it was not of native growth, found its way to both Lykia 
and Greece from the same source in the East, where an immortality of the 
soul was a popular rather than a mystic or philosophical doctrine. But why 
figures having so undisguised reference to the grave should be placed as 
avad-qfiara in a temple is not self-evident ; their proper place is in a tomb, 
where indeed they are frequently found.* 



Fu;. 13. 


Lastly, the dydXfiaTa deserve a moment’s notice. These are rudely 
fashioned figures — almost without exception male — dressed in a long robe 
whose ends are brought crosswise over the breast,^ and wearing high helmets, 


tombs at Foli ; it is represented also by a 
number of terra-cottas from Kameiros [Brit. 
Sfiis. T.-C. R"*]. Those found in Cyprus are 
very possibly imported, at least specimens from 
Limniti and Poli have come from a single mould. 
The Kameiros figures show the sense in which 
the type was un<lerstood in Greece. They are 
reproductions, with omission merely of one or 
two attributes of a scheme which, in Greece, 
can only be assigned to Persephone. Similarly 
the Cypriote variety is almost a copy of the 
figure of Aphrodite, as used for the body of 
an alabastos [several vases of this kind from 
Kameiros are in the Brit. Mus.J. The dead 


clothe themselves with the character of the 
goddess with whom they are associated [cf. sup. 
p. 41, n. 3]. 

* Were it critically possible it wouhl be 
natural to follow the hint .supplied by several 
terra-cottas from Cyprus which are caricatures, 
and suppose that this type, in a temple, has a 
satiric meaning. For such figures cf. Cesn., 
Atlas, pi. xxiv. 57-59, two of which are given 
also by Perrot, Phoenicia., II. figs. 137 and 138. 
Cf. also examples in the T.ang Collection. 

* So apparently the lines of paint, appearing 
on the better-shaped specimens, are to be inter- 
preted [Dc dea Syria, 35 ; for the be.ird ibid.]. 
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shaped like an exaggerated Kirrapii;, which in some in.stancos have bo.s.ses 
upon them. The face is bearded, the nose large ; on the neck there is indica- 
tion of a gorget : from the waist down the body is simply a roughly rounded 
column, at times extravagantly long, and against it the arms are closely 
pressed. One or two ayd\/j,aTa of the female se.x ■were also found, of a 
slightly less rude type, having outstretched arms, and for head-tire a sort of 
stephane (Fig. 13). In Berlin also are two figures ' with the now familiar 
motif of a nude woman pressing her breasts. 

That these dydX/jtara are rightly so named, and do in fact represent 
divinities, is beyond question ; the inevitable comparison with the numerous 
statues of a Cypriote Tipevoq, which, as most archaeologists are agreed, do i>of 
reproduce a divine ideal, brings out into relief the prevailing character of 
religion in Cyprus. ‘ Deity ’ among the Hellenes was an apotheosis of 
national culture, and therefore, if the contradiction may be allowed, human ; 
among the Cypriotes it belonged, as an idea, to the infinite, a mysticism not 
comprehensible by men and therefore incapable of realization by art.- The 
Greek attempted a portrait of his divinity in black and white, the Cypriote 
symbolized the godhead. As a consequence the sensuous enervated Cypriote 
was still religious, the Greek was not. There are three stages in religion as 
we pass from Syria to Greece : Judaism was, in essence, free from, to use its 
own term, idolatry : Phoenicia employed symbolism, to express however 
rather locality than idea : Cyprus halts a little between two opinions, and 
allows pure symbolism to acquire an anthropomorphic bias.® 


It remains to speak of the attribution of the re/ievo^ at Limniti and the 
date of the antiquities found there. Some archaeologists have thought that 
at Limniti was the Ato? dXcro^ of which Strabo speaks : I have even seen it 
suggested that Limniti was Strabo’s Limenia and ‘ the harbour of Suli ’ (! !j. 
The first identification is unsatisfactory, the second all hut impossible : * at 


^ One of them however cannot with certainty 
be ascribed to Limniti : style, clay, and type of 
head rather suggest the neighbouring Vouni. 
The objects in Berlin have been obtained from 
Messrs. Constantinides and Richter of Nicosia, 
who in tnm had purchased from the villagers. 
It is the statements of the latter which are 
the only ground for designating the find 
spot. 

“ J)e dm, SyrUi § 35 . 

® Some of the Ionic towns, Ephesus c.y., 
show the extent to which Greek religion could 
assimilate itself to the Oriental. In Cyprus, 
Orientalism tries to assume a Greek dress. 

■* Strabo says : eld* b ' 4(rrl fttrh Xld<poy 
flra Tphs €<y /xtra rhv 'AKa/xavra tXoOs ils 
^AptriySijv xal rov Aihs flra ir<^Ais 

H.S. — VOL. XL 


\i/x4ya vir€pK^iTai 5e 4y tt} fiftroyala 

(i.e. inland from Soli) Atfxfyla vdAis- tlO' ^ 
Kpofiyvov inpa 

(n) The Greek makes it clear that Arsinoe 
and the Aihs fiAtros are to be clo.selv j"ine<l : 
otherwise the article is otiose, there being uo 
famous ‘grove of Zeus’ along the Northern 
coast. Strabo goes by stages, an<l Limniti, w»*re 
it mentioned, would be included in the Soli 
district. 

{b) A grove of Zeus is not antecedently 
probable in a purely Cypriote and pi'rhaj.s 
somewhat rude district. [At the present time 
it is the most barbarous in the island,] As 
against this however stands the fact that Soli 
was a centre of Greek influence. So however, 
and probably to a greater degree, was Marion 


II 
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best Limniti was a small and unimportant shrine, frequented probably by no 
one but the rustic population of a tiny though fertile valley, and by the casual 
traveller journeying by the coast-road from Soli to the west, or sailors putting 
in for water before making the long and troublesome run to Caipas. There 
was no TToXt? in the Limniti valley in Strabo’s time ; at most a small village 
may have stood there : and the god worshipped was a form of the Cypriote 
Apollo, — Apollo Amyklaios, as he may best be called.^ There was also a god- 
dess associated with Apollo at Limniti, and if so she is not Artemis but 
Aphrodite, who as Astarte is the appropriate companion- of Resef-Mikal, 
sharing with him a common office, to lead the Semites on their wanderings, 
and to watch over the increase of the people both by war and colonization 
and by the processes of reproductive nature. Aphrodite cannot however have 
played an important part at Limniti : reference to her worship in the objects 
found there is not frequent.® 

With regard to the date of the antiquities there are several indications 
of value. Terra-cottas of Greek style were unearthed which cannot be earlier 
than 350 — 300 B.c. : fragments of Attic pottery, black -glazed, with stamped 
patterns or fluted, belong to the same date : and a portion of a marble tablet 


(.‘trsinoe), 'EXAijn's as Scylax calls it IFcrip. 
103]. 

(c) There exists a yet unexplored temple-site 
at Poll. 

(il) The antiipuities found at Limniti hare no 
discoverable relation to Zens, hut are closely 
connected vith Apollo in his Cypriote form. 
The helmeted aya\p.ara c.an only represent 
Apollo : helmeted heads, like those here dedi- 
cated by worshippers, have been found in other 
Tffifvri of Apollo. Other evidence is afforded 
by details already described. 

As to Limniti being Limenia, the writer who 
suggests this view can never have read Strabo ; 
and when he makes it the ‘harbour of Soli’ 
he shows an equal ignorance of the topography 
of the Soli di-strii t, and the practical conditions 
of eomnierce. 

* For Ajiollo Ainykl.iios anil his warlike cha- 
racter cf. Pans, III. 10. 8: 19. 2: Pint, c/c 
Or. 402 A : the helmeted Apollo on coins 
of Kalymna ; Ross /)wc. Incd. 2.82 : Bull. Cnrr. 
JIcIL 1879. 322, compared with Ilesych n.r. 
ayptTnv, Ac. ; — See generally Preller, ‘ Gr. 
il/i/t/(.’cd. r.obert, p. 274. Apollo ‘Amyklaios’ 
is simply Apollo ‘ Jtikal’ ; the adopdion of the 
title being helped by a popular etymology. 
But Res»f-JIikiil had another side : he bec.ame 
identified with ‘Adonis,’ the, ‘ greatest of the 
goils ' and patron of Byblos [Strabo XVI. ii. 18, 
p. 7.'i.o] the father of agriculture, and the 
same peison as .Sanchonirthon’s ’Aypovripos or 
'AypoTTis p. 20 ed. Orelli ■ for A'lonis in 


this character cf. Aug, dc Cio. Dei vii. 21]. 
Apollo-Ainykl.iios was also a nature-god ; and 
hence his association with Hyakinthos. A 
Cypriote festival corresponded to the Hyakinthia 
and had the same meaning [cf. the Apollo 
Jlageirios of Pyla : Ceecaldi Hops, de Chypre, 
&c. p. 199, Pyla Inscr. Ko. 1]. In Greece 
Apollo, as the god of agriculture and cattle- 
rearing, is given the name of Xomios [Iris 
functions as Karneios and Amyklaios are similar 
in many- points] : in Cyprus this side of his 
character is probably represented by the Apollo 
Opaon Jlelanthios of Amargetti and Kition. 

- The connection between Apollo and Aphro- 
dite is expressed also in the person of Kinyras, 
the favoiite of Apollo and his rival in skill on 
the harp, but also high-priest and darling of 
.\phrodite. Kinyras is kiiomr, ‘ the harp.’ 
Apollo and Aphrodite are joined together, e.y. 
at Oolgos. 

* Be.side the ayiKpara already mentioned I 
found a cone-shaped object of stone, conceivably 
a copy of the sacred emblem [simOar shaped 
cones are in Donaldson Arch. Xvm. XXX. 
from a bronze coin of the British Museum ; 
ibi'l vi., peiliment of the Artemision at Ephesos. 
In the Papho temple the cone has a different 
form, ihid xxxi.] : a fragment of a statuette 
holding a hare [for the hare as sacred to Aphro- 
dite cf. Philo Her. Ei\>K and for the reason Fldt. 
III. 108. 3] ; a horned centaur [several others 
.are in Berlin] and the hand of a statue holding 
a dove. 
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OD 


with the mutllateil inscription 


QEO 

GYP 


is also of this pei ioil.' 


Thus tlio lowin' 


limit may be fixed with comparative certainty at 300 n.c. The higher limit 
is a little more difficult to determine: hut as terra-cottas were found in which 
the style of the sixth century is still a living tradition, and as there is a con- 
siderable number of objects showing no trace of perfected Greek art, while on 
the other hand neither Assyria nor Egypt has left its impress upon them, we 
may safely posit 450 B.c. as the date beyond which the age of the finds caimot 
ascend. Possibly even 450 B.c. is too high a limit. The antiquities found on 
the site will then all fall well within this period of a century and a half, I'rom 
450 — 300 B.c. : and the attribution of this date best explains the peculiarities 
of their several styles. An apparent archaism is thus accounted for: freeil 
from servility to the art of a conqueror’s court, the Cypriote lacked a 
stimulus, and with his accustomed sloth fell back, where they were not for- 
gotten, on the lessons of an older training. As yet Hellenic culture was a 
sealed book. And it is just here that so much of the interest of the LiTiiniti 
statues lies that we can in them trace the march of the Greek style from its 
first victory to its ultimate triumph. 

H. A. Tubbs, 


' I’ub^illly \vu may ruotore — 

OEoXnPOSYnEPTHSEAYTOY 

QYr 'ATPOZOEOAOTHS 

YniAnOAAflNIAMYKAAIfll 

EYXHN 


TIa- (I Uv tii '.t a".Gni-.l it l.y .Mi. 

Hirk<, to whom 1 biihiiiittcil a snufez'-. Abtlio 
fragment was olitained fiom the -.uifaci- By a 
viltiger, anl as no fiirtln-r portions were foninl, 
nor any place where it might have been set up, 
its connection with the slirine is not ipiite 
certain. 
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TWO FOURTH CENTURY CHILDREN’S HEADS. 


It is commonly supposed that the treatment of children in the finest 
period of Greek sculpture is a subject that can he very lightly dismissed. 
Children, it is said, are not represented in Greek art before Hellenistic 
times — not represented, that is to say, with any truth to nature or re- 
production of the characteristics of childhood. Of course it is never 
denied that young children appear in statues or reliefs of the fifth or 
fourth centuries ; but when they so appear, they are said to be treated care- 
lessly, conventionally, with no regard to their proper forms or proportions, but 
just as men on a smaller scale. This assertion is on the whole a correct one. 
Of careless treatment the infant Dionysus carried by the Hermes of Praxiteles 
is an example ; the child is regarded merely as an accessory, and the execution 
is in marked contrast to the extreme finish and delicacy of work which w’e see 
in the Hermes himself. Even where there is no such contrast in the execu- 
tion, a conventional treatment may often be seen, as in the case of children on 
grave-monuments and elsewhere. Nor are one or tw'o children in sculptural 
groups belonging in origin to the fourth century to be regarded as exceptions 
(for instance, the infant Plutus carried by the Eirene of Cephisodotus) ; for 
these only survive in later copies, and in them the child is modified to suit the 
requirements of a later period, when children had been studied with as much 
care as had been spent upon the mature figure by the sculptor of the original 
group. 

So much may be admitted to be true — in almost all known instances 
where children appear in the fourth century sculpture, they are not treated 
with truth to nature. But to go farther, and to assert that in the fourth 
century no children were so treated and therefore that a head of a child 
treated with truth to nature cannot be of fourth century work, is to make an 
induction from insufiicient instances. In such a case, considerations of style 
and circumstances must be allowed to outweigh a mere presumption. 

These considerations led me in 1888 to ascribe to the fourth century the 
head of a boy which we discovered in our excavations at Paphos in Cyprus, 
and published in this Journal (1888, pi. x.), nor do I imagine that my view 
would have been disputed, but for the preconceived opinion just mentioned, 
that so natural a representation of a child’s head could not belong to the 
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fourth century .1 I am now able to publish, for comparison, another child’s 
head which shows a treatment as true to nature as that of the Paphos head, 
and even less conventional.* And in this case we are, fortunately, not left 
merely to indications of style, Avhich may always be disputed ; but there is an 
inscription, in fourth century characters, cut upon the stela to which it belongs ; 
anti so in this case we may be quite certain that the head is earlier than the 
Hellenistic period. The common assertion that a child rendered with truth to 
nature cannot be earlier than the Hellenistic period is thus proved to be false ; 
and if one such child exists, it cannot be impossible that there should be 
others. Moreover, there is enough resemblance between the two heads here 
considered to justify us in believing that tliey belong to the same period. 
Let us then examine the two heads in detail, and see what we can learn from 
them as to a class of representations hitherto not supposed to exist — life-like 
statues of children of the fourth century. 

For more than thirty years the chief ornament of the little collection of 
antiquities from Argos and its neighbourhood has been the stela of Cephiso- 
dotus. So long ago as 1855 it was noticed by Bursian as a tomb relief ‘ von 
vortrefflicher Arbeit,’ and Dr. Milchhdfer describes it as ‘ sehr lieblich.’ But 
beyond these general expressions of praise, I do not know that it has yet 
received any description or study ; and though all visitors to Argos have 
admired the smiling boy’s head, unique in its kind, it yet remains unpublished 
in the cases of a local museum.® We are now enabled by the kind permission 
of M. llabbadias to publish here a reproduction of the work (from a photo- 
graph taken by myself) ; it is of especial interest because of its resemblance 
to the boy’s head from Paphos, already mentioned. These two heads, from 
their resemblance to one another and their difference from all other repre- 
sentations of a similar subject with which I am acquainted, deserve a detailed 
study and comparison. Before w'e pass on to the details, I may simply call 
attention to the general resemblance in character and expression which cannot, 
I think, fail to strike any one at first glance. In confirmation I may add 
that this resemblance has not been noticed only by myself, but that three or 
four different friends have quite independently, on seeing the photograph of 
the boy from Paphos, remarked its resemblance to the head they had pre- 
viously seen at Argos, or else have told me on returning from Argos that they 
had seen there a head just like the one we had found at Paphos. Thus it can 
hardly be denied that a resemblance exists, though on a careful examination 
the differences between the two also force themselves strongly upon one’s 
notice. 


' I may aild th.at Dr. AV.'iHsteii! and Professor 
Furtwanglcr expressed their opinion that the 
liead from Paplios belonged to the fourth cen- 
tury, before seeing niy new evidence from the 
stela of t'ephisodotus. 

- Dr. Druekner tells me tliere is anotlier herd 
of similar style on a fourth century stela at 
Constantinople. Mr. Aithur Evans suggests as 


a parallel the gem of Phrygillus of late fifth 
century work published in the Jahrbuch d. d. 
Inst. 18S8, p. 197, PI. 8, 4. But though the 
forms of the body are boyish, the head there is, 
as Professor Furtwangler observes, of a more 
developed type. 

* 1 am glad to learn from M. Cabbadias that 
he hopes soon to transport it to Athens. 
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The history of tlie Paphos head, which is now in the British Mnseimi, 
has already been recorded. It was found in the excavations of the Cyprirs 
Exploration Fund upon the site of the temple of Aphrodite at old Paphos, in 
a hole beneath the Roman mosaic pavement of the great south stoa.i Other 
objects were found with it, which were almost without exception of fourth 
century origin ; but, under the circumstances, this did not seem cpiite conclu- 
sive evidence as to date. An examination of the head itself, however, led me 
to believe it also to be of later fourth century style, and probably of Attic 
work— it certainly is not Cypriote. 

It is not easy to ascertain with equal certainty the history of the stelauow in 
the Argos Museum. The label now upon it, visible in our illustration, reads as 
follows : Aepvrj(;, 503. Awpov h/j/xov lAavirXiov. Hence it seems a fair infer- 
ence that there is a record or tradition of its being found at Lerna. Those 
who saw the stela before this label was attached give varying accounts. Thus 
Bursian, who saw it in the gymnasium at Nauplia in 1855, describes it as 
‘ aus Argos.’ The collection was transferred later on (ISTS) to the basement 
of the town-hall (Ai]pap)^elov) at Argos, where it still remains; this may 
explain the statement of Dr. Milchhbfer' that it is ‘ aus Nauplia.’ As it 
is certain that several things in the collection thus made at Nauplia and 
transferred to Argos did come from Lerna, w'e shall probably be justified in 
assuming the present label to be coiTect. Among the other antiquities which 
have belonged to the collections at Nauplia and Ai'gos, the best known is the 
head from Lerna now in the National Museum at Athens.'^ This has been by 
some taken fur the head of the statue of Demeter Prosymna ; but others, as 
Furtwangler, regard it as rather resembling a head horn a grave monument. 
It certainly seems to resemble far more the heads upon the numerous Attic 
stelae in the National Museum at Athens than the heads from statues amono- 

^ O 

w'hich it is placed. And another grave stela from Lerna may remove the 
somewhat fanciful objection raised by Prof. Furtwangler, that one would not 
expect from the description of Lerna in Pausanias to find any funeral monu- 
ments there. 

The stela of Cephisodotus is of a very common fourth century form. It is 
surrounded by an architectural frame, representing two antae bearing a 
pediment. In the middle of the pediment is a rosette. The whole stela is 
sixteen inches broad, the height of the head is about six inches. Along the 
architrave runs the inscrqkiou KH<t)ISO AOTOS in fourth century characters. 
The head, which occupies the right half of the preserved portion of the field, 
faces to the left; it is broken off at the neck. The boy was probably repre- 
sentetl as standing, and jdaying with some pet animal wdiich occupjied the 
lower part of the field on the left. Thus the remarkable laughing expression 
will find the most natural exifianatiou. The relief is so high that it is possible 
to obtain a view' of the head almost full-face, by looking at the stela from the 
left (see photograph). Thus it is possible to see the relief in various aspects, 


1 See J. H. S'. ISSS, p. ‘ilS. 3 p Athca. 18S3, p. 1S.5, 

- MiUhdl. d. J. Lt^f. Athca. 1.S79, p. 154. ri. X. 
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almost as if it were a statue in the round ; and thus too our two photographs 
may easily be compared with the two views of the head from Paphos given in 
this Journal (1888, pi. x.). Of course allowance must be made in any such 
comparison for the differences in technique between sculpture in the round 
and relief ; after allowing for these, I think enough resemblance will be left 
to outweigh the difference between the two. 

This difference cannot be denied : indeed, though at first glance the 
resemblance is striking, after a detailed examination one is almost inclined to 
think that the resemblance was only superficial and the difference essentia] ; 
but after all the result of their first impression must he allowed some weight, 
especially when it is home out by more general considerations such as the 
similarity in subject and treatment. 

Cephisodotus is represented as a boy a little younger than the boy 
from Paphos, that is to say, of six or eight years, if the other is eight or ten. 
This would seem to follow from the difference in the proportions of the head 
in the two cases. In the Paphos boy the proportions of the three measure- 
ments, the top of forehead to the nose, the nose itself, and the nose to the 
chin, is 8 : 6 : 7 ; in the case of Cephisodotus the same proportion is 7 : 5 ; 5 ; 
or, to put the same fact in another and perhaps a clearer way, the proportion 
of the portion of the head above the line of the brow to the portion below it 
is in the Paphos boy 12 : 13, in Cephisodotus 12 : 11.^ Now it is a well-known 
fact that in a new-born child the part above the brow is greater than the part 
below, while in a fully developed man the part below exceeds the part above. 
It appears, however, that the change from the one to the other proportion is 
not a gradual one, spread over all the years of boyhood. According to Froriep 
(Anatoinie fur Kunstler, p. 93), the two parts become equal at the end of 
the second year, and remain so during the Avhole period of childhood. Only 
in the fourteenth year does the lower part begin to preponderate, the propor- 
tion then being 11 ; 12 (in a full-grown man it is 11 : 13). Thus the pro- 
portion seenrs to remain constant between the ages of two and fourteen, and 
in the case of two boys who are between those ages but not very near to either 
limit, one would not now expect to see a preponderance of the upper or 
lower pai't of the head according to younger or older state of development. It 
is not, however, certain that the circumstances of development in Greece were 
identical with those upon which modern statistics are based ; nor is it likely 
that anthropometric study had taught the artist in the fourth century those 
facts that he now may learn from any hand-book. The study of proportion 
had of course already been carried to great precision by such artists as 
Polyclitus and Euphranor ; but this, so far as we know, concerned only the 
proportions of the mature figure, and there is no reason to suppose that a 
similar study was given to the process and stages of development 
in childhood. We know, indeed, that even the forms and proportions of 
children were not accurately represented in early times, but were merely 

^ In the Dionysus of Praxiteles the lower proof how little attention the artist gave to this 
part is if anything larger than the upper— a part of the group, 
strange inversion for so young a child, and a 
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deduced with some modifications from those of the mature figure. So 
important a characteristic as the greater size of the upper part of the head in 
an infant would be sure to strike an artist who in this matter worked 
from observation, without the help of statistics or theories of proportion ; 
from this observation, and from his knowledge that the lower part was the 
greater in a man, he would very naturally draw the inference that the pro- 
portion gradually changed through all the stages of development ; and thus 
we may safely infer the age of the boy he intended to represent from the pro- 
portion of the part of the head above the brow to that below it, even 
though students of anthropometry may tell us that such an inference would 
not be a safe one in reality for judging the age of a child. 

It is almost a commonplace among writers on Greek Art that sculptors 
of the best period did not render the forms of children with truth to nature, 
but represented them ‘ like smaller men.’ A natural representation of their 
rounded forms and infantile proportions seems to have been first attempted in 
Hellenistic times, and may be seen in the numerous genre statues of children 
that begin to appear in the third century, and among which the boy with a 
goose of Boethus is the best known. The two heads with which we are 
now concerned have little or nothing in common with this class of genre repre- 
sentations. It is very unfortunate that we have not in either case any part of 
the body left, but from the treatment of the face, and more especially from 
that of the neck, it is easy to see what the body must have been like ; it is 
impossible to imagine these heads set upon fat chubby bodies like those 
of the children in Hellenistic art ; and if the amount of neck that remains in 
the case of our two boys be contrasted with the neck or rather absence of 
neck in works like the boy with the goose of Boethus or the little silver 
statuette of a similar subject in the British Museum (published in this 
Journal 1885, p. 1), the contrast is obvious. Yet Cephisodotus, at least, is 
not to be considered as much older than either of these boys. Thus w'e are 
brought back again to the question — How are we to explain the resemblance 
between the head from Paphos and that of Cephi.sodotus, and their contiast 
to all other representations of children that have come down to us from 
Greek art ? 

The answer is, I think, simple enough ; these two heads represent, for us, 
the way in which a Greek artist of the fourth century represented a young 
boy ; while almost all other representations of children belong to a later 
period, when young children were a common subject for artistic representa- 
tion, and when consequently the proportions and characteristics of young 
children must have formed a regular part of the elementary teaching of an 
artist. In the fourth century, on the other hand, though boys of fourteen or 
fifteen were often represented, especially as Eros or similar divinities, young 
children were but rarely chosen as a subject — hardly ever indeed, from the 
artist’s choice. In the Hermes and Dionysus of Praxiteles, for instance, the 
child is treated as an accessory ; and on grave stelae, if a young boy 
appears, he is usually in a subordinate position, and no very great care is ex- 
pended upon his representation. With our two heads the case is quite 
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different. The artist has evidently made a faithful attempt to render the 
forms and proportions of a child of a certain age ; and it is verj^ interest- 
ing to notice how far his own observation has enabled him to render 
truthfully a subject which in his day was usually treated in a conventional 
manner. 

Of the proportion of the two heads we have already spoken, and of the 
attempt which is evident in them to render the change which takes place 
between infancy and maturity. In all the features we can also clearly see a 
wish to represent the forms of a young boy, so far as was possible to the 
artist, working from observation and not from training ; this comes out more 
conspicuously in the head of Cephisodotus, when compared with the maturer 
forms of the Paphos boy. The forehead of Cephisodotus is unformed and 
the skull beneath seems not yet joined ; his eyes are wide open, and have not 
yet any concentration or definition of glance ; they thus may be contrasted 
with the half-shut eyes and dreamy expression of the Paphos boy ; his nose, 
though unfortunately broken, seems to have been shapeless and undeveloped ; 
and the chin also is more flabby and shows less the form of the bone beneath. 
But it is in the rendering of the mouth and cheeks, and in the expression 
thereby produced, that we see most clearly both the resemblance and the 
contrast between the two heads. There is a smile in both cases ; but in 
CeifiiisoJotus the muscles and the flesh hang loose and lack definition ; while 
in the Paphos boy, though the working of the marble is exquisitely soft, the 
forms are clear and the muscles appear almost consciously set. The ear, strangely 
enough, is in the case of Ce2)hisodotus like that of a grown man — almost the 
sole instance of conventional treatment in the head. The hair in both cases 
is short — a remarkable coincidence ; for short hair in so young children is 
rarely to be seen in Greek art ; but the treatment is different in the two 
cases, though in both the hair lies flat along the head. In Cephisodotus it is 
treated freely in w'avy lines, in a style which cannot be later than the fourth 
century, while in the Paphos boy it is divided into a set of short curved 
locks.' 

It is however by the expression and by the general impression produced 
by the two heads that they are distinguished both from other works and from 
each other. The wish to render the lively expression of childhood with a life- 
like truth to nature has led in both cases to a smile — in Cephisodotus purely 
unconventional, and imitated directly from the artist’s observation of natuie; 
in the Payjhos boy more conventional, but still based upon observation, though 
modified by the artist’s training in other types. The result is in the one case 
an innocent and unconscious expression, but perhaps exaggerated in the 
upward curve of the lips; in the other case a half-conscious set smile. It 
is curious that these are two varieties of expression that also mark the tran- 
sitional period from archaic to the finest art ; and though our twm heads are 


^ Dr. tValdsteiu lias, remarked to me that, 
while the treatment above the ibrehe.id show.s 
the eharacter seen &nmeti.ne.s at the cud of the 
fourth eeiituiy and the lieginiiiiig of the Ilille- 


nistic age, that on the top and back of the head 
shows a rough and sketchy blocking out such 
as !.s only seen iii fourth ceiituiy work. 
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more than a century later, yet we must remember that chihlren are still 
unfamiliar subjects in sculpture and that consequently we may in them expect 
to see characteristics such as mark the period of successful exi)erinient. It is 
much to be regretted that when children came to be favourite subjects for 
representation in Hellenistic art, the type was developed along a different 
line, and consequently that these two fourth century heads remain isolated 
and without succession. 

A final question cannot be avoided. Arc we to believe that there is any 
artistic connexion, of school or otherwise, between these two heads from 
Lerna and from Paphos ? In discussing the style of the Paphos boy in this 
Journal (1888, p. 219), I expressed the opinion which I still bedieve to bo 
correct, that it shows the characteristics of the Attic school of marble sculpture, 
such as they were in the late part of the fourth century, after the days of 
Praxiteles. If we are then to believe there is any connexion between the two, 
it must be by means of Attic influence. Nor is such influence at Lerna very 
improbable. On the other hand, it is hard to detect in the hand of Cephiso- 
dotus any resemblance to the Argive style, such as we might naturally have 
expected. One is tempted to quote the name as Attic, from its artistic 
associations ; but there was an Argive as well as an Attic Cephisus, and so a 
child might as well bear the name Cephisodotus in the one as the other 
district. But other traces of Attic influence are known at Lerna. For 
instance, the head now in the Central Museum, and by some identified as 
Demeter Prosymna, resembles, as has already been said, many of the heads 
upon Attic stelae ; and thus it, as well as the head of Cephisodotus, may 
belong to a stela of Attic type. And, again, if we include the whole Argive 
region. Prof. Furtwiingler is unquestionably right in recognizing Attic influ- 
ence in some fragmentary figures with floating drapery from the Heraeum, 
which also resemble those from Epidaurus. However this may be, we have 
enough e.xamples of Attic influence even near the centres of Peloponnesian art 
in the fourth century for one more instance not to surprise us. And so -we 
may ascribe to the Attic school of the fourth century what is common to the 
boys from Paphos and from Lerna, wdiile the difference in their age and in 
the intention of the artist, as W'ell as local circumstances, will amply suffice to 
explain the differences between the two. We must remombor also that on 
the grave stela we may expect a portrait, though hardly with individual treat- 
ment at such a period : while the Paphos boy is likely to be an ideal figure, 
perhaps Eros, and the more conventional treatment is in favour of such 
a view. 

We have, then, gained a new episode to add to our history of art in the 
fourth century. We knew already that in the time of Praxiteles boys of 
fourteen or fifteen were often represented. This is an age at which the pro- 
portions of maturity are already approached, so that no new canon or study is 
required, while the softness of youth still gives the utmost scope to the delicate 
treatment of marble fu’ wdiich the Attic school of this period wars most 
famous. We also knew that during and after the Hellenistic period young 
children w'ere frequently represented especially in yc/ire groups and in decora- 
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tion reliefs like those on sarcophagi/ and that in these the short figures and 
chubby proportions of children were truthfully represented and in later times 
even exaggerated. But it is new to us to find young children in Greek art 
neither conventionally assimilated to fully-grown men, only smaller in size^ 
nor with the roundness of infancy such as we are used to see in later ‘Cupids/ 
but showing a treatment different from either of these. In the two examples 
which we have been considering the artist has endeavoured to render the 
expression and character of childhood without departing altogether from the 
sculptural traditions and dignity of monumental art ; thus we see a type pro- 
duced which is worthy of the fourth century, and which adds one more to the 
varied attainments of the sculptors of the period. 

E. A. Gardner. 

British School of Arciutcoluyy^ Atkeyis. 


* See, for instance, the sarcophagi from P.atnis and Sparta, Baumeister, Denhndler, pp. 
1552 — 3 . 
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CEEAMUS (Ke/Da/40?) AND ITS INSCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. W. R. Paton, who is very well acquainted with the Gulf of Cos, 
has been good enough to send me some impressions and copies which he 
recently made of inscriptions at Keramo, the site of the ancient Ceramus. So 
few are the documents hitherto published from this town, that I readily 
consented to edit these copies for the Journal, the more so because I had 
been led to study the history of Caria somewhat minutely in connexion with 
another town of this region, lasos.’^ It happens also that one of the very few 
instances where Ceramus is named, even in inscrijitions, is in a decree of 
Ephesus, discovered by Mr. Wood and now in the British Museum, which I 
have recently prepared for the press.^ We shall have occasion to refer to 
it presently. 

Before proceeding to examine the inscriptions, I am glad to transcribe 
an account of the neighbourhood of Ceramus which I begged Mr. Patou to 
draw up, knowing well how interesting such particulars are to less-travelled 
students of Greek antiquities. 

‘Ceramus is situated on the N. shore of the Gulf of Cos. The site has 
been described by Lieut. Smith (Newton, Halicarnassus etc. vol. ii. p. 627). 
The physical features of the north and south shores of the inner Gulf of Cos 
are widely different. The south shore is formed by the peninsula which 
separates this gulf from the Lycian Sea. Here, from Port Giova in the 
innermost i-ecess of the gulf, to the Dorian Isthmus, extends a chain of 
wonderful harbours, which, as the country is unproductive and tininhabited, 
tempt chance visitors from harbourless Greek islands to be sceptical as to the 
wisdom of Providence. On the south side of this same peninsula there lies 
the famous harbour of Marmarice, which has the honour of occasionally 
sheltering our fleets, and of being, in consequence, connected with Smyrna by 
telegraph. The sterility of this region is (it is a comfort to think) no new 
thing. There are singularly few traces of what may be called, for this 
unrecorded land, prehistoric inhabitants. The only Hellenic, or quasi-Hellenic 
town, of any importance was Cedreae, and this was on an island near the 
coast.® Callipolis (now called Gelepol by the Turks) was situated in an 


‘ See my papier on lasos in an earlier number 
of the Hellenic Journal, viii. (1S87) p. 85 ; 
compare ihid. ix. (1888) p. 338. 

- Published by Wood, Ephesus, ‘ Inscriptions 
from the City and Suburbs,’ No. 16. It will 
form N 0 . ccccxlvii. in the forthcoming Part iii. 
of the Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 
The name [Kjepofiioi was not recognized or read 


by the earlier (Mlitor. 

* The island is called by the Greeks N'Tjtr! rijr 
Tlavaylas and by the Turks Seiroglou : the town 
was identified as the ancient KeSpeal by ilM. 
Diehl and Cousin by means of an iiisciiption 
found there {Bulletin de Corr. Hell. x. 1SS6, p. 
426). 
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exceptionally fertile little valley, but I found nothing there which spoke of a 
past. At Seyout, the next harbour to the W., is a well preserved fortress, 
probably dating from the period of Rhodian dominion. There is another 
smaller fortress of the same period on the top of the Altin Sivrisi (Golden 
Peak), a mountain 1500 feet high between Seyout and Marmarice. I am sure 
that there can be nothing else very remarkable in the neighbourhood, because 
I was everywhere counselled to ascend this Altin Sivrisi where there were 
marble statues and inscriptions galore. I eventually did so with the greatest 
difficulty on a very hot day, and when in rags and tatters I reached the 
summit, I suggested to my guide, a celebrated hunter of the district,^ that he 
had not chosen the least trying route. It was only then I discovered that 
this was his first ascent, and 1 concluded that all these desirable thino-s 
■were to be found at the top of the Altin Sivrisi for the same reason that so 
many even more desirable things are to be found in other places — because no 
one had ever been there.’ 

‘At present the only interesting, if not valuable, product of this district 
is the styrax-tree {styrax officinale), which grows in great abundance in the 
beds of streams. It resembles the plane-tree, but seemingly never attains a 
great size. The fragrant sap, used by the Turks as incense, stinks in the 
nostrils of orthodox oriental Christians.’ 

‘ The northern shore of the Gulf is formed by what seem to be a range of 
lofty mountains, closely fringed by the sea. It is only when we climb them 
that we find that they are but the edges of a great plateau, that we are really 
in Asia, and that the Mediterranean with its odour of the West is, like 
ourselves, an intruder here. No great river penetrates this plateau to 
discharge itself into the Gulf of Cos. The w'ater from the upland plains, such 
as that of Moughla, finds its escape underground. Near Ceramus, west of tlie 
old town, and at the head of the gulf near the ancient Idyma,^ abundant 
brackish springs issue from the foot of tlie mountains and find their shortest 
road to the sea. At Idyma this phenomenon is very remarkable. A series 
of such springs extending about two miles from E. to W. unite to form a river 
so deep, that it is possible to ascend it for a considerable distance in a boat. 
These springs are all of them, like those of Ceramus, slightly salt ; but the 
water is drinkable, and w'atercress and celery thrive in them and form an 
excellent salad. The superfluous water of wdnter does not find room to escape 
by these underground channels, and in some places torrents have cut their way 
through the plateau.’ 

‘ It is to the largest of these streams that the plain of Ceramus owes, I 
suppose, its origin. The river-bed was quite dry when I was there in 
October ; but I was told that its valley, which is of considerable breadth, is 
thirty or forty miles in length. Its sources must be in the high mountains 
near Eski-Hissar (Stratonicea). This is the longest valley which descends 

> I .sul.se, lUL-ntly saw him iimiiliilatu a lur- Diehl and Cousiu, on tlie strength of an inserip- 
tridge wlule it was drinking : I ate the fragments tion found there {BuJktin de Corr. Bell. x. 
of this bird, and .am grateful to him. p. 409). speaks more doubtfully 

- Identified with the modern Giova by JIM. {Mittheilumjrn, xii. p. 338, noie). 
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to tlic gulf of Cos on the north, and the plain of Ceramus is the largest plain 
on the northern shore. There is no harbour, and boats cannot anchor here 
with a high westerly sea. But the hay of Akbuk, which could easily bo 
reached with a westerly wind, affords sufficient protection. The plain has 
great capabilities of cultivation. At present it is, to a large extent, rougli 
pasture-land. The climate must always have been bad ; the heat in summer, 
owing to the high overhanging mountains on the N. which exclude the 
North-wind and reduplicate the sun, is very oppressive. The Turkish Agas, 
to whom the land belongs, reside in a village on the hills ; the inhabitants of 
the modern village of Keramo are their shepherds and labourers. This vil- 
lage occupies a small portion of the site of the ancient town. It is situated on 
the edge of the mountain and just to the E. of the opening of the liver- 
valley. The ruins which now exist are very extensive, and are chiefly of the 
late Roman and Byzantine periods. Ceramus was the seat of a Bishop, and 
one of the most notable ruins is that of a very large church : most of the 
inscriptions come from here. The only existing Hellenic renmins of impor- 
tance are the city-walls, remarkable as having a polygonal substructure of 
limestone and superimposed rectangular blocks of pudding-stone (see Lieut. 
Smith’s Report, p. 628). Water was brought to the town by an aqueduct 
which runs along the E. side of the river-valley and (so I was told) comes 
from far. The arches which span side-valleys are in several places well pre- 
served, and this aqueduct was the pleasantest companion I had when I left 
Ceramus and went up the valley for a few miles, before turning eastward on 
my road to Moughla.^ Coins of Ceramus are extremely rare ; and I have never 
met with them in the market. I only procured three bronze autonomous coins 
on the spot. One has a magistrate’s name Aecov, a common name also at 
Stratonicea : on another I think I read ’l€poyevri<;.’ 

If we are inclined to wonder why the Greeks founded a settlement in so 
unpromising a spot, we should hear in mind the great fertility of the land : 
no doubt diligent husbandry here, as in other regions of the ancient world, 
not only brought a rich return to the cultivator, but also diminished the 
unhealthiness of the climate. Lieut. Smith “ says : ‘ The valley is covered with 
impenetrable thickets, and is very unhealthy. The ground, when it is 
cultivated, is very fertile; but I saw large crops of ripe grain standing uncut 
for want of labourers.’ It is to be observed, however, that the towns along 
even the north shore of this gulf were few and far between, and these were of 
no great consequence. Strabo’s words are (xiv. Go6) : elra fiera KviBov 
Kepa/iov Kal Hapyacra TrdXi^via vwep 0a\d(T(rrj<;. Rid’ ’ AXiKapvacTQ<; k.t.X.® 
In other words, Ceramus was a second-rate town, not to he compared with its 
distinguished neighbours Halicarnassus and Cnidus. Yet it appears to have 
been the most important town within the Gulf of Cos, to which it gave its name 


^ A I'rief note of this journey from Cei-ainns 
to Mmighla will ho fouiul I'riiitfil in the 
Chiis'iC'il ri 0 vir>r of 1&S8, p. -32S. 

- Xewton’s kc., ii. p. 031. 

The site of Bargasa still unknown, if 


Giova is rightly hlentifietl ^^ith Idyiua : see 
note 5 /i/e. The words of Straho would h ml 
one to seek for Bargasa hetween CVraHUis and 
Halicarnassus. Pliiiy’s geography of this legimj 
(y. 29) seems confused and faulty. 
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o K€pafieiKo<; k6\vo<; from early times, as we learn from Herodotus i. 174 
(iovcrri^ re 7 rdarj<; Ttj^ Ki/iSta? TrXijv 6X471}? Trepippoov rd p,ev jdp aari}? tt/so? 
iSopfjv dvepLov 6 KepapLeiKot; /coXiro? direpyei k.t.X.)} But the surest measure 
of its importance may be obtained from the tribute-lists of the Athenian 
Confederacy. These reveal that while Cnidus was assessed at 3 talents 
which were afterwards raised to 5 talents, and Halicarnassus (not yet re- 
founded by Mausolus) at 1| talents, the assessment of Ceramus was 1|^ talents. 
It thus stands distinctly above Cedreae, whose tribute was ^ talent, and Idyma 
which seems to have paid | talent. See Bockh-Frankel, Staatsh. ii. pp. 3G2, 
4-52; Kohler, Urhundcn und UntersucMingeii, pp. 183 foil. 

Very little is known of the history of Ceramus. Of written record 
there is absolutely nothing. A few fragmentary inscriptions and a very few 
coins, none earlier than the second century B.C., afford a glimmer of light 
which only makes the darkness visible.’^ For the illustration, therefore, 
of the followung inscriptions we have no help but to fall back upon the 
general history of Caria, the various vicissitudes of which the town of 
Ceramus inevitably shared. This chequered history I have already traced 
with sufficient care in a previous number of the Jmirnal? None of the 
inscriptions from Ceramus appear to be earlier than the defeat of Antiochus 
at Magnesia B.c. 190, upon w'hich the Roman senate handed over Lycia and 
Caria to the government of Rhodes. The Rhodians had long enjoyed 
possession of the strip of territory on the opposite mainland — the Rhodian 
Peraea : and this new assignment was but an extension of the influence they 
already enjoyed in Caria. It lasted, however, only twenty years. At the 
close of the war with Perseus, B.c. 168, the senate, being bent on humbling 
Rhodes, deprived her of those possessions on the mainland which had been 
assigned her in B.c. 189. Caria was declared to be free. We are to under- 
stand this declaration as applying not to the towns of the Peraea to which 
Rhodes had a prescriptive title, but to her dominion over the rest of Caria 
and Lycia, which rested only upon the decree of the senate.^ Accordingly 
Caria in general and her cities enjoyed a brief period of autonomy for the next 
thirty-five years until the whole of Caria, and therefore Ceramus along wdth 
it, wms merged in the Roman Province of Asia, B.C. 133. 

It is to this period of autonomy, B.C. 168 — 133, that we may in all 
probability assign the earlier of the extant coins of Ceramus,® as well as the 
first of Mr Paton’s inscriptions. Nos. 2 and 3 belong likewise to about the 
second century B.c., but their subject is religious, and they contain nothing to 
determine their date more closely. The same may be said of another 


^ In Xon. Jliiji i. 4, 8 : KepafxiKhv koAvov^ 
ihvl. ii. 1 § 15 : Kepafx^iov koAttof, if the texts 
are right. 

- See Head, Hisforia Kumorui/Xf p, 522. 

3 In connexion with lasos ; Ildlenic Journal^ 
viii. (1587), p. 85. 

* Polyb. XXX. 5 : Kara 5 e avrhy \p6vov tj 
ovyx\7)Tos i^4^a\€ Boyfxa 5iori Set Knpas koI 


Avkiovs €\€v0€poi/s dvai TrdvTas, offovs Trpoo’evet^e 
'PoSiots }U6Ta Thy 'Ayrtoxinhy iroAffioy. Ihid. 
Xxxi. i ; oAA XciaSj f^Tj, Tavra jj.€y Adyoy 

«:al yap edwKad’ vju€is avrd T<p hdjfxcp k.t.A. 

® There are only eight coins of Ceramos in 
the British Huseuni ; so rare are they. Only 
four contain magistrates’ names. 
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document which relates to the religious observances of Ceramus. It is a list 
of deputies {decopoi) sent from Ceramus to take part in the festival of the Cabiri 
at Samothrace, and was discovered by Prof. Conze in that island (Jlt'ise aufdcn 
Insdn des Thrakischen Meeres, p. 70) ; it runs thus : — ■ 

’EttI ^acriXeuK; UvOicowi tov [Sefro? 

K.epafMr]Ta)V decapol, 

Miiffrat ev(Te^€t<:. 

'lepoKXfj(; Arip,r)TpLov TOV Mo 

5 'ApHTTopii/rji ’ApicrTop,evov<; 

Ka\d' iadeaiav Be Atopodiov. 

I incline to assign this list to the third centiuy B.c. rather than the second. 
Two inscriptions copied by Captain Spratt at Keramo to be mentioned 
presently, and an inscription from Stratonicea published in the Bulletin (ix. 
1885, p. 437), form the only other materials available for the illustration of 
the history of the town or to elucidate these new inscriptions which we will 
now proceed to examine. 

One word as to th(! gentile adjective of this town. The name of the 
town is Kepa/io?, and is so given not only^by Strabo l.c., Pausanias (vi. 13 § 2 : 
e/c Kepdp,ov iv rp Kap/a), and other writers, but also once in the Attic 
tribute-lists {O.I.A. i. 229 : where the editors restore Kep]a/i[o]?). The 
gentile adjective in the tribute-lists is usually Kepd/itot, but also in two 
places Kepa;i% (Bdckh-Frankel, Staatsh. ii. p. 452). In ^Yood’s Ephesian 
inscription the form is Kepdp,tot, but Steph. B3'z. s.v. Aiyivae gives K€pap.ipTrj<;, 
as also Strabo, xiv. 660. This also occurs in Conze’s Samothracian list, and on 
the coins (Head, Hist. Num. p. 522, who gives also from the coins KEPAMIEQN 
and KEPAMIHnOAITHC 1). 


1 . 

‘ Bluish stone, found at Keramo.’ From Mr. Patou’s copy and a good 
impression. The marble is evidently incomplete at the top and the bottom : 
it is somewhat injured on the right edge, and a very little on the left. The 
readings are quite certain. Height (as measured by impression), 161 in. ; 
width 2 ft. 6 in. 


[I suspect that 


KEPAMI 


EjQN 


(Mionnet, flupp. 


No. 207) should be read 


KEPAMI 

AEDN 


the 


noAITHC of the other coin is also a magis- 
trate’s name, see No. 11 post, and ve should 

KEPAMIH 

noAITHE ■ 


H.S.— VOL. XI. 


I 
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A few words first in respect of the readings. Line 1 : A AO I give from 
Paton’s copy : I cannot read them on the impression. Line 2 : rjSvTradei is 
probable, but the letters are omitted in Paton’s copy, and the impression 
suggests them hut faintly. Line 3 : with ovre KaKOTradiav v^opcafievo^ 
compare nraaav [di']a[<rp^]6/aei/o£ KatcoiraOiav, said of foreign dicasts in G.I.G. 
ii. Addenda, No. 2.5616. line 29. Lines 6 — 7 : PPOHPOY are perfectly plain. 
We should expect rot? evTV'y'^d.vovenv taiv ttoXitcov virep wv (sc. ’rTpayfiaTcov) 
TrporjpelTo ' 7 rpoa'<f>ep 6 fievo^ ^tXocrTopycog. Line 8 : dvaraatt; is a word that 
smacks of Polybius, ‘intensity,’ ‘violence’; Trepiaraai'i, in line 11, belongs 
to the same age. Lines 11 — 12 [ra virWavTriBivTa is a rather unusual form, 
hut it is almost certainly right. 

We have here part of a decree of Ceramus according honours to a citizen 
of the town in return for signal services. The heading is lost, and with it the 
name of this benefactor ; lost also is the conclusion which specified the honours 
he was to receive. The portion which remains is occupied with a recital of 
the man’s career, four different occasions being mentioned in which he had 
rendered conspicuous service. The document therefore belongs to a class of 
decrees which became common in the third and later centuries B.C., a typical 
example being the Athenian decree in honour of Phaedrus and his son 
of the same name, C.I.A. ii. 381 (date about B.c. 272 ; see my Manual, 
No. 167). 

I place the decree shortly after B.c. 168, when the cities of Caria were 
liberated from Rhodian control. The sudden grant of autonomy seems to 
have involved Ceramus in a conflict of factions. The rival parties, oligarchical 
and democratic, which had been kept in check by the rule of Rhodes, were 
now free to struggle for the mastery in the town, and as the man honoured 
in this decree evidently took the democratic side, we may infer that the 
victory ultimately rested with the popular party (see especially lines 5, 
9, 10). 

§ 1 ; lines 1 — 4. This may refer to the troublous times immediately 
succeeding the defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia, B.c. 190, when Manlius and 
the Commission of Ten were sent to Asia and in 189 handed over Caria to the 
dominion of Rhodes. 

§ 2 : lines 4 — 7. A second chapter in his career is described. He had 
displayed activity as a public man and as a democratic leader (tw irK^Oei, line 
5) ‘ in the days of the league,’ iv ra Ttjt awTroXiTeiai •^(povq). What is the 
league, and what is the time referred to ? 

We need not hesitate to identify this a-vvrroXiTeia with the League of 
Carian townships which met yearly at the temple of Zeu? 'Kpvcraopev'i near 
Stratonicea. It is thus described by Strabo (xiv. p. 660), and his words have 
an especial bearing upon the status of Ceramus : ’trpaTovUeia S’ ia-rl 
KaToiKia ^laKeSovtov eKoirfirjdrj Se /cal avTij /caTacr/cevai^ 7 roXvT€\e<riv vtto 
T wv ^aaiKeav. earl S ev rp ^<»pa tS)v ^TparoviKeaiv Svo lepd, iv pev A.aylvotA 


^ Laina (Adyiva) ‘ is situated about two hours north by west from Eski Hissar (Stratonicea) * 
writes Sir C. Newton, Ealkarnassusy &c., p. 554, 
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TO rrj<; 'E/tar??? iirKfiavearaTOV ’iravrj'yvpei^ fMeyaXa^ avvdyov Kar eviavTOV, 
€7709 Se T>]<; 7roXetB9 to tov X/5i/crao/?e&)9 At 09 koivov dirdvrav Jvapcov, et9 o 
avviaai dvovre^ re /cal ^ovXevcrofievoi irepl tcov kocvu/v KaXeirai Se to 
crvcrTrjpa avTCOv ILpvaaopicov, (rvveaTr}KO<i ex xcopcS/v ol Se ’jrXeicrraf; Trap- 
ey(pp,evoi /cmp,a<; irpoey^ovai rfj KaOdirep l^epapcirjTaL- xal %TpaToviKeli; Se 

TOV avaTrjparot; peTej(ov<Tiv ovk dvrec; tov Ka/ot/cov yevov^, dXS! otl Kcopaf 
e^ovcri TOV X.pva-aopi/cov avaTijp.aTO';. We must not indeed assume that the 
circumstances of this Chrysaorian League were in all points the same at the 
beginning of the second century B.C. as in the latter part of the first century 
when Strabo described it. But the main conditions remained unchanged. 
Ever since the first planting of the Doric colonies along the coast, the Carian 
natives had found themselves thrust out of the way ; they retired into the 
interior of the country establishing themselves in fortresses among the hills, 
or dwelling in xd/pai, townships. These xa/fiai are frequently mentioned in 
connexion with Carian history ; they are grouped into cantons which found 
their respective centres in one or other of the old native sanctuaries (see 
Newton, l.c. p. 14). It was inevitable that, as the Hellenic cities became more 
numerous and powerful, the Carian townships and cantons became mere 
dependencies of the greater cities, precisely as Strabo points out (l.e.) in the 
case of Stratonicea. Strabo indeed speaks as if the Xpvaaopixov avcrT-qpa 
was in his day the only confederation in Caria : and this no doubt was 
practically the case, since Sulla rewarded Stratonicea with exceptional 
privileges for its loyalty to Rome in the Mithridatic War.^ But Herodotus 
knows nothing of this league of Chrysaoris (see St. Byz. s.v.) ; he speaks only 
of Mylasa as a national and religious centre (i. 171) : airoSecKvvcn Se ev 
Mi/\d<T 0 t<rf Aio9 K-aplov tpov dp-^alov, tov Mncroicrt p,ev xal AvSoicrc peTeaTi, 
0)9 KacrLyvrjToccTL eovcri Tolcri, KapaL. . .TOvTOicri fiev Sr) pceTecrTi- ocrot Se, eovTe^ 
dWov e 0 veo<;, opcoyXcocrcroi Toicn Kapcrl iyevovTO, tovtokji Se ov fieTa. Only 
sixty stadia from Mylasa, and connected with it by a sacred way, was 
Labranda, with another aboriginal shrine of Zeus Stratios,^ which is also 
noticed by Herodotus (v. 119) ; Td.apd)v — ol SiacpvyovTe^; /caTeiX'^drjcrav 69 
Ad^pavSa, 69 At 09 ^TpaTiov Ipov p,eya t6 kcli dyiov aXao^ ifkaTaviaTcav. p^ovvoi 
Se tS)v ^piel^ iSfiev Kdpe9 elac o't Act ^TpaTcm ffvcri'a? dvdyovac. We must 
conclude therefore that in early days Mylasa was the chief religious and 
national centre of the native Carians, and that the sanctuary and gathering at 
Chrysaoris, if they existed (as is likely), rvere merely local and possessed no 
political significance. But when Hecatomnus, the father of Mausolus, trans- 
ferred his seat of government from Mylasa to Halicarnassus, the influence of 
Mylasa suffered a partial eclipse, which was made more complete by the 
founding of Stratonicea by the Syrian king and the especial favour shown to it 
by the Romans under Sulla. Not that Mylasa ever ceased to be an important 
town. It stood at the junction of several great roads and throve under Roman 
rule : its ancient sanctuaries still commanded the veneration of Caria. The 


’ See the important SLaatuscoiuvltiim in- 
scribed at Lagiua (BuUetin, 1885, L'c. p. 437). 


* Newton, l.c. pp. 33, 615. 
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symbol of Zeus Labrandeus was the double axe, which appears not only on 
the coins of Mausolus and bis dynasty, but also of a number of Carian towns ; 
and the adoption of this symbol was an acknowledgment of a connexion with 
Mylasa and Labranda. But without douht in the second and first centuries 
B.C. Mylasa had a serious rival in Stratonicea, and in the time of Strabo the 
league of Ktofiai which met at Chrysaorium near Stratonicea was the only 
Carian league of any political importance. 

And now to return to our inscription. At the time of this decree the 
League of the Chrysaorium (awTroXirela), which had for some time been a rival 
of the League of Labranda, had been disbanded ; it is spoken of as a thing of 
the past (iv tc3 a-vvTroX.iTeLa>; •^povM, line 4). What had dissolved it ? 
No more probable course could be found than the freedom granted to Caria 
in 168. ‘ Freedom ’ in Greece too surely meant disintegration, and the 

breaking up of ties which kept the cities together. I imagine that under the 
Rhodian rule the cantons of Carian icmfiac had met at the respective centre 
of each league, the Chrysaorium, Labranda, and others perhaps as well. 
Stratonicea was the especial property of Rhodes, and paid a heavy tribute to 
the sovereign island i ; we may be sure therefore that Stratonicea would be 
safeguarded by the Rhodians in full authority over the Kcofiai pertaining to 
its territory. At a later date (b.c. 81, see the Sullan Senatiisconsultum already 
quoted) Stratonicea claimed even Ceramus as one of its KM/xai. But we are 
not sure that the claim was granted ; if it was, the subjection of Ceramus was 
not of long duration. In Strabo’s time, and for centuries after, it was no 
inconsiderable member of the Carian league of cities. Under the Rhodian 
dominion (b.c. 189 — 168) Ceramus and its associated KWfiat formed one of the 
cantons of the Chrysaorian avarrjfia or (rvvTroXi,rela, although much inferior 
in influence to Stratonicea. During this period the citizen honoured by this 
decree had done good service as a political leader of democratic sympathies 
(lines 5 — 7). 

§ 3: lines 7 — 18. A third stage of the benefactor’s career began with 
the granting of freedom to Caria and the break-up of the League. The 
‘ community ’ (TToXirevpa) of Ceramus was at once involved in confusion, the 
democratic and oligarchic party confronting each other. Our hero took more 
openly the part of a popular leader (line 8), and in the political revolution that 
ensued he shared the danger and the victory of the democrats (lines 10 — 11). 
The exiled aristocrats wmuld probably look towards Rome for help ; it was 
equally natural, now that Rhodes was out of favour with Rome, that the 
democrats should wish to strengthen themselves by an understanding with 
Rhodes (line 14). But seeing that Rhodes had lately been ousted by Rome 
from Caria, it was a delicate task to ask the Rhodians to accede to an alliance 
which might seem to humble her pride and also to expose her to the 
suspicion of Rome. This task however our hero undertook, and achieved 
(lines 15 — 16). The relations of Ceramus with Rhodes are further illustrated 
by the Ephesian decree discovered by Wood {l.c .) ; it begins thus : 


* Polybius, xxxi. 7. 
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''EBo^ev rfi ^ov\y koX tS Bynm- 

ZevoKpiTo^ ’ApiaT4a)<i elirep' ’ETreiBij 
^iXtov Aiovv(rio<i 'l€poKX7]<; M€i't7nro[? 

W]epd/j,iOL BiaTpi^ovret; ev ’Po2w 7ra£ra.[y 
evvoiav Kal ypeiav Trape^ofievot Bia~ 
reXovaiv ical Kotvy tw Bypteo xal IBla 

TOt? eVTVyj^aVOVCTL T(Op, TroXlTMV Kill 

OT^av avToiis waaTO^; irapaKaXy ' — • 

then follows a grant of citizenship. The four men of Ceramus v\'ore probably 
merchants residing at Rhodes. 

The word ’iroXirevp.a (lines 7 — 8) is important ; it e.\;aclly describes tho 
canton of Ceramus, as described in the jtassage of Strabo just quoted ; a 
community which was not identical with the TrdXi?, but was made up of the 
TToXt? and its associated KmpLai. Hence in line 18 we read of ol KaroiKovvTet 
rrjv TToXtv Kal Ttjv yatpav. 

§ 4: lines 18 full. He had also acted as ambassador to Heraclea ; 
whether Heraclea ad Latmum or Heraclea Stilbace, is doubtful, as both were 
Garian towns (Head, Hist. Nuui. p. 500, and p. 527). I find in this a con- 
firmation of what was said above. The freedom of Caria had meant 
disintegration : the Carian towns are quarrelling with each other. 


2 , 

‘ Block of blue marble, whiih has been cut by the owner to make it 
into a roller. From a site near the sea, about four miles west of Keramos ; 
there are considerable ruins of Byzantine structures, into which ancient 
marbles have been built.’ 

/\i I 

HPAKAEITOZAPIZTEOY 

YPEPAYTOYKAITOYYIOY 

APIZTEOYAEKATHN 

'Hpajt ’A/c[p]at[a]4 
'Hpd/cXetTOV ’ XpKTTiov 
vTr'ep avTOV Kal rod vlov 
'ApiaTeov BeKaTi/i'. 

It is doubtful whether aKpalos or d/crato? was tho epithet originally 
inscribed; see Lexicons s.cv. I supply "Hpa from Euiipides Mtiho., loTt), 
as suiting the space, hut as a mere conjecture. 

3. 

Inscribed upon one block of blue marble; height 57 cms., width 93 cms. 
Mr. Patou writes : ‘ Whether these two inscriptions, a and h, are on two sides 
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of the same stone, or on one side and separated by a space, I cannot 
remember ; but I think, if the former, I should have noted it.’ 

(«) 

AlAOYrAliC 
NTOZHZKYPIOSAPA 
TOYAEONTOZTHNE 
AAPTEMOYNAPIZTO 
5 GEOlZ 

’’HScia ^r/rpo^dvov, K]aTa dvyaTpo- 
TToiav Se Apd/co]i<T09, ^9 Kvpio'i Apd- 

K(OV Apd« 0 VT 09 ] TOV A€0Z/T09, Trjv e- 
avTrj<i dvyaTep^a ’ Aprep,ovv 'Apiaro- 
5 Kpdrov] 6eoL<;. 

HAEIAMHTP04)ANOYKATAOYrA///7/7//nOIAN 
AEAPAKONTOZHZKYPIOZAPAKDNAPAKONTOZ 
TOYAEONTOZTONEAYIHZANAPAAPIZTOKPA 
THNAPAKONTOZAPETHZENEKENKAIEYNOI 
5 AZTHZEIZEAYTHN QEOlZ 

"HSeta Mi]Tpo<pdvov, Kara 0vya[Tpo]7roiap 
Be ApaKovTO'i, ^9 Kvpio^ ApuKcov ApaKovro^ 

TOV AeovT09, TOV eavTrjf} avBpa ’ A picrTOKpd- 
TTjv ApdKovTO<; dpeTrj^ eveKev Kal evvoi- 
5 a9 t?59 €i‘i eavTtjv 0eoi<i. 

Apparently from the base of two statues erected by Hedeia to her 
daughter and her husband respectively. The date is about 200 B.C. The 
word QvyaTpoiToda is worth noting : it occurs in an inscription from Cos 
{Bulletin de Corr. Hell. vi. p. 2G5), and in another from Heraclea Salbace in 
Caria {ihid. ix. p. 331) ; in the latter the form is debased to dvyaTpoiroCa, as 
in the document before us. On the Kvpio^, or tutor, whose permission is 
necessary before Hedeia can expend money upon the erection of these 
statues, see Reinach, TraiU cV Epigraphie Grecpue, p. 112. 

4. 

‘ A marble base : height 66 cms. ; width 88 cms. ; no apices.’ 

EYANAPONOEMIZTOKAEOYZ 

ZTE(DANH 0 OPHZANTAOAAEA 

4 )OZGEMIZTOKAHZ©EMIZTO 
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KAEOYZEYNOIAZENEKAKAI 

<l>IAOZTOPriAZTHSEIZEATON 

OEOlZ 

EvavSpov Oe/iiaTo/cXeavt; 
are^ainjcftoprjcravTa 6 dBe\- 
©efjLicrroKXrj'i Sefiiaro- 
KXeov<; e.vvoia<i eveica xal 
^iXo(Trop<yla<; Tri<i et? karov 
deoi<;. 


The name Themistocles occurs again in No. 5, and also as a magistrate’s 
name upon the coins of Geramus. The form earov is a mark of the Augustan 
age ; note also eveKa and not evcKev. 


‘ White marble : height 98 cms. ; width 64 cnis.’ 
TYXHIArAOHI 

EIPHNAIONAPAKONTOMENOYZ 
TONrENOMENONIEPOZKonON 
UnATPlZKAGAAIETAZATOOEl 
5 PHNAIOZEKnPOAOMATOZTHZ 

nPnTHZElKOZAETIAZHZEMI 
ZGnZENZTPATHrUNnAlAIOZ 
rAAYKinnOZArPOYOYKATEAl 
nENTI-inOAEIENTHOAOZZI A! 

10 KAAGYMENOYEZnATPOYKA 

TATHNKPlZINTOYAZIOAOrn 
TATOYAOnZTOYAYPAIOAOTO 
ZTPATl-irOYNTOZnAIAnPnTC 
AEONTOZYIOYAIAGEMIZTO 
15 KAEOYZAZIAPXOYKAIXiAl APXoy 

EPrEniZTATHZANTOZTHZANA 
ZTAZEnZTOYANAPIANTOZ 
APIZTOKPATOYZTOYAEONNATO 

meneztpatoytoykaiahmht 

20 OYTOYEIPHNAPXOYANAZTAGEN 

TOZTOY AN API ANTOZZTP ATI-1 
rOYNTOZTOBGEOMNHZTOY 
TOYMEAANTAAnOAADNI AO 
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Tu^>? ^adfi’ 

Elprjvaiop ApaKovTO/iivovi 
TOP lyepop-epop lepoaKoirop 
fj 7raTpi<;, Kada Sierd^aTO 6 Et- 
5 prjpato<; eV irpoB6/j,aTO<; 

TT/aMTJj? elKoaaeTia^ ep,i- 
crddicrep arparTjyap 11. AtXio? 

TXavKiirvoi dypov ov KariXi- 
irep ry “TroXei ip ry ’OXocrcriSt 
1 0 KaXovfiipov ’ Ay pov /ca- 

rd Ttjp Kplaip Tov d^ioXoyco- 
rdrov Xoyicrrov Avp. AtoSoTo[i', 
arparriyovpTO<; II. AlX. Tlparo- 
XeopTO'i vlov AiX. &6p,icTro- 
15 /cXeoV 9 datapyov /cal j^iXidpyov, 

epyeiricTTaTricTaPTO'; ryt; dpa- 
crraa-eco^ rov dpBpidpro'i 
’Apicrro/cpdrovi; rov Aeoppdro\y 
MepecTTparov rov /cal Aypcyrlpi- 
20 ov rov elpypdp'x^ov, dpaaradiv- 

ro<s rov dpSpidproi arpary- 
yovpro<i ro /3 ^eofivyarov 
rov AleXdpra ’ ATroXXo3viBo\y . 

A statue is erected (lines 17, 21) by the city (line 4) to one Irenaeus 
(line 2), who had left by will a certain estate to the city called 'O efw ’ Ay p6<; 
(line 10). This land was accordingly let by the a-rparyyo^ of the city (lines 
7 foil.) on a twenty years’ lease, the lessee paying down a consideration for 
the lease at the outset (TrpoB6p-a, line 5). Out of this payment the cost of 
the statue is defrayed in accordance with the testament of Irenaeus (line 4). 
It appears that this application of a public bequest, even though directed by 
the testator, could not be made without obtaining the sanction of the Xoyia-ry<; 
(line 12) or curator, for whose functions the reader is referred to Marquardt, 
£ 0 / 11 . Alt. iv. p 488. The word /cpi'<ri<; however may imply that the will had 
been disputed, perhaps by the relatives of the deceased, and the curator had 
upheld the bequest made to the city. The word irpoBop-a seems to be 
unknown. 



‘ A portion of an architrave. I have not made a drawing of it, but my notes are as follows : Tlie total length of 
the block can be estimated ; about twenty letters may be missing on the right of lines 1, 2 : these lines are complete 
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7. 

‘ Black slab of marble, broken at left and at top; height 70 cms., width 
75 cms. Letters very broad: all the lines are complete on the right.’ 

lo/ lAKAIATOPANO 
MrPAMMATEYSANTAKAI 
EMNnSKAlKHAEMONlKnZ 
NONAEKATAZkEYAZOHNAI 
5 "ONBAAANEIONKAIAONTAEIZ 

VZKEYHNAYTOYAPrYPIAKAinA 
NZYNTEAEinZINXAPIZAMENON 
^XnZAPrYPlATIMHGENTA 
ZYnOTHZBOYAHZKAITOYAH 
10 MEnZTAIZTEIMAIZKAITOAEYTE 

TYMNAZIAPXHZANTAMETATOY 
eEOAnPOYKAITnNKOMBHNAY 
TPATOYKAIIEPHNOZHBOYAHKAI 
NOIAZKAITIMHZENEKENTHZEIZAY 
15 KEYAZANTEZKAIANAZTAZANTEZ 

NAPIANTAKAITHNElKONAnAPEAYTOY 

a-ayrja koX dyopavo- 

lirjcravTa /c]al ypanfiaTevcravTa Ka\ 

/caXfti? KoX crje/av&j? /cat KTjBefioviKWt;, 

7roir](Td/j,€^vov Se KaTaaKevaaOtjvai 
5 . ... ov ^aXaveiov kuI Bovra et? 

TTjv KaT^aa-KevTjv avrov dpyvpca koX ird- 
\tv els Trf\v avj/reXelwaiv ’xapitxdpLevov 
p.eyaX(j'^v\y(os dpjvpia, Tip,r]9evTa 
TToXXd/Ct]? VTTO Trjs ^ovXy]S koX tov B)]- 
10 fiov rat?] fj,eyl(TTais reifiais Kal to Beure- 

pov avv\'/vp,vaa-iap')(fi<TavTa perd tov 
vlov] &eoB(dpov Kal tcov KOMBflN 8i/- 
olv . . . cr^rpaTov Kal ’lepcovos, rj ^ovXt) Kal 
6 Br/pos ev]votas Kal Tiprjs eveKev t1)s els av- 
15 TOV KaTaa^KevdcravTes Kal dvacrT{rj)aavTes 

tov a\vBpt,dvTa Kal tIjv elKova Trap’ kavTov. 

Statue in honour of a wealthy and munificent citizen, dating apparently 
from the first century a.d. In line 12 KOMBflN is unintelligible; we 
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might conjecture yafi^pwv. The last line also is obscure both in sense and 
in grammar. Does it mean that the senate and people in erecting this 
statue {dvBpidvTO.) to his honour have taken the opportunity of placing with 
it also a portrait-bust or statuette (eiKova) presented by the man himself 
(Trap’ iavrov) ? We are aware that dvhpidvTeq erected at this period to 
express the gratitude of impoverished towns were not always likenesses of 
their benefactors, but merely old honorary statues with a new inscription (see 
Dio Chrysostom, Bhodiaca Oratio, No. 31). 


8 . 

‘ On an architrave of blue marble, partly buried ; height 40 cms. Height 
of letters 4.2 cms.’ 

>IZTOKPATOY2:HAPXIEPEIAKAISTEcj)ANH4)OPOZAPX 
'H Bdva ’ K\pia-ToicpuTov<i tj dp'^iepeia /cat a-retpai/ycf/opoi 'Apx 



‘ On the Architrave of a Gateway. Length 210 cms. 



'lepo/rXiy? ’Epfio<j}dvTov dpxiepeii^ Kal a-T6cf)av7](f>6po<} koX rph ^vuvacriapxo^, vih ttoXcm?, kuI ^ 
yvvrj avTov ' ApicTTOveiKt] ’ApiaTOKpaTOV^ r) dpxiepeia Kal (rTe(j3avr]cj>6po<;^, ap^^teparenoj/Te?, Kao to 
^ aXaveoov 6« Oepoekiav Kal ra iv avTm epja irdvra crvv Travrl tw Koapop e/c reap 
IBowv KaraarKevdaavre'i dvi6r)Kav. 
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10 . 

‘Two portion.s of one architrave; height of letters 7.5 cms. The 
measurements of («) are not given; (b) measures in length 195 cms., in 
height 38 cms.’ 

(«) 

HCAnolOV 

[:TOYABPONElKHEPMO<t>ANTOYAn<J) 


(«) (i) 

....»?? ’A7r(f>iov (TTov ’ K^povelicr) 'Kpiio(f>dvTov ’AttcJ) . . . . 


The name EPMO<t>A . • . occurs as the name of a magistrate on one of 
the coins of Ceramus ; see also No. 6 ante. 


By way of appendix I repeat here the five inscriptions of Ceramus 
which were copied by Captain Spratt and published by Professor Bahington 
{Transactions of the Royal Society of Lit. vol. x.). 

11 . 

‘ On a column in a plain below the city, apparently the site of a temple.’ 
Published in cursive only, which I reproduce. 

Tov 0€o<f}i\ia-TaTov 
KaiVapa Tdiov BdAevra 
^0(TTiX\iavhv Me<7[o-]toi' 

K.ov'ivTov Eucre/S?/, Eu- 
5 'S.eSao'Tov, vlov 

Tov Kvpi'ov yp,a>v avro- 
Kpdropos KatVapo? 
raiou M€o-<r(oi» Kouti'Tou 
Tpaiavou AeKiov, Evcr€/3oD?, 

10 Eutu^j^oO?, 'S.eSaarov, 

fj KepapirjTaiv TrdXtv 

M. Av. B. UoXeirr} /S rS 

dp’^uiTpw irpcoTcp dp- 

15 ‘XpVTl TO /3. 

The editor remarks that this inscription establishes the fact, hitherto 
doubtful, that Hostilianus was the son of Decius. The document belongs to 
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the year A.D. 251. Babington misunderstood the last three lines. They 
read thus : AiiQirjXiip) B{dXevTi) HoXelrr] (noXeiTou) t® ap'^Larpa 

irp(OTq> dp')(ovTi to /3, i.e. ‘ when M. Aur, Valens Polites, the archiatrus, was 
TT. a. for the second time.’ The dative is equivalent to the Latin ablative, 
and /3 in line 13 merely implies that Polites bore his father’s name (see on 
C.l.G. 2455, &c.). For the title 7rp®To? dp^o^v see the Index to C.I.G. The 
name Polites is noteworthy : perhaps the only man of Ceramus known to 
fame was an athlete Polites, who won both the long and the short race at 
Olympia on the same day (Pausan. vi. 13, § 2). 

12 . 

‘ On another upright column ; the last three lines. All the upper part 
is so obliterated as to be unintelligible ; but the column appears to have been 
inscribed four or five feet further up.’ Given in cursive only. 

^e/covi/Sof (?) 

[Tejpei/Tiia 

. . . vov Ka) ivtTpoTTov ' Kirinavov (?) KXdpon 

13. 

‘ At a well in midst of ruins of city, and near a very beautiful doorway, 
apparently the entrance of a temple.’ 

’ Avrmveivm %e^\a(TT<p\ 

14. 

‘ In wall of a small modern house in midst of ruins of ancient city.’ 

reKvoi^ av . . . 

flW. 


15. 

‘ In the same house. Perhaps a part of the same ancient monument as 
the preceding.’ 

’Aypiinra kuI ’lovXia^ (in three lines, two garlands below). 


E. L. Hicks. 
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THE PROCESSES OF GREEK SCULPTURE, AS SHOWN BY SOME 
UNFINISHED STATUES IN ATHENS.^ 

There are several unfinished statues now in the National Museum at 
Athens which seem not to have attracted as yet the attention tliey deserve. 
Whatever be the reason which has led the ancient sculptor to leave them 
unfinished, they are full of instruction to the modern student. In them we 
almost seem to see the artist at his wmrk, and to he admitted to his studio. 
Even if they w'ere given up because of a flaw or a mistake, that very mistake 
may teach us more as to the methods of the artist than many a completed 
statue. Fortunately, also, these unfinished statues in Athens illustrate various 
periods, from the archaic to one which is certainly later tlian tlie finest ; and 
thus we are able to sec what clianges, if any, took place in the techniejue of 
sculpture during this interval, and, above all, we are not forced to generalize 
as to Greek sculpture from isolated examples of only one place or period. 

I. — Archaic. 

Our first example (Fig. 1)- is a statue about f of life size, w'hich was seen by 
Ross (Insclrdsc, I. p. 41) lying just below' the quarries at Naxos, w'here he saw' 
also the w'ell-known colossal unfinished statue. There can therefore be little 
doubt as to the place where it was made ; it was evidently never finished , 
perhaps because the sculptor saw his proportions would not come right, and so 
remained where it was, until it was transported to the National Museum at 
Athens. It happens most fortunately that this statue is — or was going to be 
— a typical example of the first period of Greek sculpture. It clearly repre- 
sents what is commonly called the archaic ‘Apollo ’ type, a nude male figure, 
standing up stiffly, with the left leg advanced and w'ith both arms pinned 
dowm to the sides. It was also intended to have long hair. There is no 
necessity to discuss here this well-known type or its various meanings and 
applications, whether to represent a god ora man. All we are now' concerned 


1 For several suggestions in this pajier, seums and exairiiiied most of the unfinished 
e.specially on the subject of practical sculptme works ilescribed in this paper, 

and techniiiue, I am indebted to Jlr. W. Gos- = I have to thank Dr. Walter Leaf for the 
combe John, gold medallist (sculjdrre) of the photographs reproduced in this cut and the nc.\t. 
Royal Academy, with whom I \i.s’.tel the mu- 
H.S. — VOL. XI. 
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with is to notice the manner in which the artist sets to work, when he intends 
to make a statue of this type. 

The statue is nearly peifect in preservation, only the legs from above the 
knees being lost. Though the treatment of the knees and feet might have 
faither exemplified the sculptor’s methods, I think enough is left for us to be 
able to see clearly what those methods were. 

The first thing that we notice is the extreme flatness of the surface at 
front, hack and sides, so far as the original outline is left. In the hack 
this is clearest ; taken vertically, there is a marked curve ; but a rule belli 
horizontally against the back at any height would touch every point in 
the whole breadth from shoulder to shoulder or side to side. In front 
we see almost the same thing. At the sides there is a similar flat 
surface of the breadth of the arm ; but the outline of the arm has been cut 
in parallel to the back and front planes from the side, and itarallel to the 
side planes from the front, so that almost rectangular pieces are cut out. 
The result may best be realized, if one imagines the statue cttt through hori- 
zontally at almost any height; the section resulting will be contained by 
lines parallel to the back and front of the statue, and others at right angles to 
them, parallel to the sides. In fact at most parts of the body the 
section will present a rectangular parallelogram, with a smaller rectangle 
attached at each side for the arms. The corners are not of course left cpiite 
sharp, but they are not rounded off enough to obscure the rectangular shape. 
Now when one considers the freeness of the outlines of the figure taken verti- 
cally — that is to say, viewed from the front or side — and compares it with the 
two sets of straight lines at right angles to one another taken in horizontal 
section — that is, viewed from above or below — tlie conclusion is obvious. The 
outline of the figure from the front or side must be drawn freely ; the horizon- 
tal section at any point is dependent for its outline on two parallel systems of 
lines at right angles to one another. That is to say, the process followed in 
making the statue is precisely that followed by a beginner in sculpture now— 
or at any time — when he has to set to work on a rectangular block of marble 
and to hew a statue out of it. First he draws the outline of the statue in full 
face and in profile on the front and the side of the block. Then he carries 
these outlines straight throagh, working from the front ptarallel to the sides, 
and from the side parallel to the original front plane. When this process is 
completed, the statue, from front or side, has the retiuired outline ; but in 
horizontal section it is at any point perfectly rectangular. When the arms 
and legs have then been similarly outlined, and cut in to the reLpured depth, 
and the face a little shaped, the result is a statue in precisely the condition in 
w'hich we see the Naxian statue now before us. 

There can then be hardly a doubt as to the process which produced this 
unfinished statue. But hotv far can we apply generally to early sculpture the 
results we have attained in a single example ? An examination of a few well- 
known and typical archaic statues will enable us to answer this question. 

It has often been observed that many archaic statues are square in 
shape that is, in horizontal section. This squareness has often been 
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attributed to wood-technique or other influences— in part at least errone- 
ously, as we shall now see. It is not however universal in archaic statues ; 
it would be rash to generalize without examining a very large number of 
instances, but I think it will be found to be especially characteristic of the 
Ionic and Island schools. Thus we find that the horizontal section would be 
almost rectangular in the Branchhlae figures, in the figure dedicated by 
N icandra to Ai'temis at Delos, in the winged figure by Archermos from Delos, 
in the ‘ Apollo \ of Thera, and in that class among the female statues found 
on the Acropolis at Athens which I was disposed, for other reasons, to regard 
as the common or Ionic type Atticized.* 

It seems more than a coincidence that squareness of shape belongs to 
just those schools and works which are traditionally connected with the first 
beginnings of marble sculpture. On the other hand we notice a round 
horizontal section, especially at the height of the waist, in the Hera of Samos® 
at the Louvre, and in the early Apollo figures from Boeotia, that of Orcho- 
menos and those from the temple of Apollo Ptous.® In this connection it is 
worth observing that the treatment of the face in the ApoUo Ptous resembles 
strongly that seen in the Acropolis statue (Musees d’Atlitnes, PI. ix.), which 
differs from all the rest, and resembles in drapery the Hera of Samos.* But 
without following farther, for the present, an indication which might lead to 
interesting results, we may at least notice that the squareness of shape which 
we see in our unfinished statue is also to be observed, with the corners a little 
more rounded off, in a large number of statues even after finishing ; and 
especially among statues of the Ionic type, to which our Naxian figure must 
also belong. And so we may infer that they all were made by the same 
process which we see going on in the unfinished statue ; that is to say that 
the front and side outlines were fii-st drawn on the front and side of the block, 
and then cut straight through parallel to the side and front lines, details 
being added and corners rounded off afterwards, but the general squareness of 
shape being preserved. 

This squareness, as we have already noticed, has been by some attributed 
to the influence of wood-technique.^ That the influence of wood-technique is 
to be seen in some early sculpture, few probably will be prepared to deny ; but 
that influence has been on the one hand exaggerated, on the other sought 
for in a wrong direction. Without some such process as that we have just 
inferred, there is no reason why a square section should be produced at the 
waist or the narrowest part of a statue, because the original block of marble 
or wood from which it was cut was square ; ® but by such a process of parallel 


1 B and V and fig. 1, in niy jiajier in this 
Jmirnal, 1S87, p. 163 ; PI. x. in Les Musees 
d'Athincs ; ’E(p. 'Apx- 1887, PI. ix. 

2 See Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, PI. xiii-xiv. In 
separating Samos from the Ionic type, we inay 
qnote that the Hera there was made by Smilis 
the pupil of Daedalus. 

^ Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, PI. iv. ; cf. J. H. 
S. 1887, p. 188, fig. 6. 

■* See J. H. S. 1887, p. 187—189. 


5 W'e are, I think, intlueuced in this matter 
by our conventional use of the word ‘ wooden ’ 
to mean ‘ stiff and square.’ I do not think this 
meaning will bear careful analysis from the 
point of view of style. 

* I do not of course deny that the natural 
cleavage of wood according to the grain tends to 
produce flat surfaces. But the squareness of a 
stone statue need not be derived from imitation 
of a wooden model, as is often supposed. 
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cutting the square shape would he transferred even to the narrowest parts. 
Again, the squareness of the original block is an unjustified presumption. A 
block of marble cut from a quarry is usually rectangular. But a piece of wood, 
a Bok6<;, is not rectangular, hut round in its original shape. We think usually 
of a beam as square, and hence has arisen tliis misapprehension that has led 
to numerous mistakes and misstatements. That the Greeks did not so think 
of it is shown by the following story about Agesilaus, recorded by Plutarch ; * 
‘ When Agesilaus saw in Asia a house roofed with square beams, he asked 
the owner if trees grew square in those parts. The answer was “ no, they 
grow round.” “ I suppose then,” said he, “ if they grew square, you would cut 
them round.” We notice here, first, that Agesilaus had to go to Asia to see 
square beams ; the story would fall very flat if the BokoI he was used to at 
home were not left in their natural round shape — and the same shape would 
probably belong to the hoKava which were the primitive symbol of the Dioscuri 
at Sparta. In the next place we see that he regarded a round log, a portion 
of the trunk or branch of a tree, as the ordinary shape of a rough piece of 
wood. Such must always be the notion of those who cut down their wood 
and use it on the spot : it is only because all the wood we use is imported or 
brought from a distance, already cut in the form used in modern building, &c., 
that we think of a block of wood as square. With this modern notion disap- 
pears the principal reason for associating squareness of shape with the influence 
of wood-technique, but on the other hand roundness of horizontal section does 
suggest the form of the trunk of a tree; and it is this roundness, not square- 
ness, that should perhaps be associated with wood-technique. In this context 
it may be worth while to observe that the most typical example we noticed 
of roundness of shape was the Hera from Samos. And we know that at 
Samos it was Smilis, the wood-carver and pupil of Daedalus, who substituted 
a statue for the primitive wooden symbol.^ 

There are two other misapprehensions that have, I think, led to 'an 
exaggeration of the influence of wood-technique. One is as to the meaning 
of the word ^oavov, another as to the more general question of the develop- 
ment of sculpture from primitive temple-images. 

As to the first question, it is to be noted that ^oavov, though generally 
assumed to mean a wooden statue, cannot be proved to have any so exclusive 
signification. Thus Xenophon {Anab. v. 3, 12) says to ^oavov eoiKev 
Kwapiacnvov Xpucrw ovti tw iv ’E<f)ecr^, and Euripides speaks {Tro. 1074) of 
‘^vcrecov ^odvwv rdtroi. Again, Strabo (ix. 396) calls the colossal marble 
statue of Nemesis at Khamnus a ^oavov. The fact is that the verb few is 


^ Apophth, Zac. Ages. B^aerdpepos Se €▼! r^s 
^Affias olAaP r^TpayuPOis wpo<p<ap€Pr}p So/cois, vpu>- 
Tri(T€ rhp K€icrr)p€VOP el rerpdywpa irap' avrois 
(pverai |u\o* (pap4pov 5c dXXi <rrpoyyv\af ri 

ovpf et T€Tpdy(apa ffrpoyyvXa ^tcXcItc ,* 

2 It is true that Callimachus calls this a oravis, 
but we have no reason to suppose that he knew 
more than we do about its shape. And he 
contradicts himself by calling it S|oos. If so, it 


must have had its natural round shape : in the 
next line is compared the /cion/ {leg. kIop', at 
Bentley’s suggestion) of Athena at Lindus. 
Since writing the above, I have seen M. Lechat’s 
interesting paper in the Zulletui th: Corr. Hell. 
1890. He traces the influence of metal work in 
the Samian type ; but the roundness of shape 
seems due to the plating of a log with mclal, as 
in the case of the Apollo at Amyclae. 
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properly applicable to stone (cf. fe<TTo? Xi0o<;) or wood,, and the noun ^oavov 
is used for any statue, either of these materials or of metal. We cannot there- 
fore, whenever we hear of a primitive ^oavov, infer that it was of wood, but 
we must be guided by other indications, if there are any, as to its material ; 
and if there are none, we must be content to remain ignorant on the point. 

The second misapprehension I refer to is concerned with the de- 
velopment of sculpture from the rude symbols of deities in temples. These 
symbols were of course often of wood, and some have supposed that Greek 
sculpture was developed from gradual improvement of these. I do not believe 
this to have been the case, to any considerable extent. Of course, as sculpture 
and the appreciation of form developed, the temple-image had to follow the 
development, in order not to appear totally inadequate or even ludicrous. 
But it followed, it did not lead, and even in the times of the highest art many 
rude symbols of primitive wonship survived as the centre of religious cere- 
monies. The true development of Greek sculpture came in another way. 
The earliest attempts at anything worthy of the name of a statue are to be 
seen in the nude male and draped female figures which have been found on all 
early Greek sites ; these were usually dedications representing either the 
deity or the worshipper ; but they were not objects of worship, nor was their 
model the sacred symbol in the temple. What in them is conventional, and 
not taken from a direct observation of nature, is probably to be traced to the 
statuettes of Phoenician import and of types borrowed from Egyptian or 
Oriental art, which are also found upon almost aU sites of early Greek 
habitation. 

We have been led to some distance from our original subject by this 
attempt to reduce to its due place the influence of the primitive temple statue 
and of wood-technique upon early Greek sculpture. We may now, however, 
see that these influences are inadequate to explain the squareness of form for 
which the true explanation is, I think, now before us. Before we leave this 
early statue, a word or two should be added as to the tools used in its cutting. 
There is no sign of any tool but a rather sharp punch, driven probably -with a 
hammer.^ Of the marks of this instrument we shall see other examples in 
other unfinished statues, and to these we must now pass on. 

Note. — Since I wote the above, my attention has been called by Dr. 
Wolters to the marks of the saw in the deep folds of the drapery of the female 
figure from Delos in the National Museum at Athens (22 in the catalogue). 
This is a typical specimen of Ionic art, and show's most remarkably the square 
shape above noticed. Such a shape W'ould be very easily produced by follow- 
ing the drawn outlines with a saw, parallel first to the side and then to the 
front of the block, and this process may have been the one used in the case 
of some of these square statues. 


' Or juThiips a iioiuted hammer. 
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II. — Various Stages of Working. 

Our second example of unfinished statues belongs to a very different 
period (Fig. 2). It is one of a group of unfinished statues which comes from 
Rheneia, most of which seem to be of fourth century work, and some of them 
intended to he erected over graves. It is not 103’' intention here to consider the 
style or the subject of the statue, which do not concern our present discussion ; 
all we have to notice on these points is that the statue probably belongs to 
Greek sculpture of the finest period of execution, and so may teach us some- 
thing as to the methods of the artists of that period in carving a statue out of 
a block of marble. 

In the first place we notice three small diill-holes over the brow, just in 
the middle of the statue horizontally, made in a rough piece of marble evi- 
dently left for the purpose, and intended to be worked off when the statue was 
finished (this appears clearly in the illustration). At the bottom are two 
corresponding drill-holes, one in a square hole let in between the feet, and 
another outside the left foot. These holes must have served for the adjustment 
of a rod or a line, fixed vertically down the front plane of the block along the 
middle of the body, to serve as a guide to the sculptor. That it was so used 
is quite clear from the line down the body just behind it, which does not cor- 
respond to the curve of the muscles, but does bound two different stages in 
the finishing of the work. These different stages can be very easily distin- 
guished even in our engraving ; in the statue itself they are clearer still. I 
will number them for convenience of reference. 

(1) The rough rectangular block of marble is still left at the back across 
the whole breadth of the statue up to the shoulders ; it is also left at the back 
of the head and neck to serve as a support. 

(2) From the feet to the middle of the shin the marble has been roughly 
worked off in large chips by the use of chisel or punch and a mallet. The 
shape of the limbs is only \erv roughly discernible. 

(3) From the middle of the shin up to the junction of body and legs. 
The work here is similar but carried deeper, so that the form of the limbs 
shows more clearl}^. The instrument u.scd is a smaller and sharper punch and 
its marks are sharper and closer together; the surface thus reached is I inch 
to an inch deeper than 2. 

(4) Upon the upper part of process 3, as a preparation for the advance 
to 5, the marble is being worked off by a number of irregular round holes, 
about I to J inch deep, and one inch or more in diameter at the top. These 
are scooped out, so to speak, with some rounded instrument ; but that instru- 
ment is not a drill nor anything resembling a drill — rather a curved chisel or 
gouge. At first sight some might be disposed to think that these holes served 
as puntelli taken from a finished clay or plaster model, to attain a measured 
depth upon the surface of the statue ; but the instrument used is not one 
suited to this purpose ; the drill which made the holes eve have already noticed 
would have done this work with more accuracy and less labour. And besides. 
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why should measured puntelli be used at this point only in the various pro- 
cesses which "vve see to have been used in making the statue ? A careful 
examination of these peculiar round holes shows that they are simply used as 
a convenient method of removing the bulk of the layer that has to come off 
between processes 3 and o. It is probably used now, and not before, because 
the sculptor is now approaching his final surface, and therefore is anxious to 
see more clearly what he is doing as he goes on, and to be quite sure what 
depth his next process wall attain. 

(5) This next process is visible upon the middle of the body and the left 
half of the front of the abdomen, where it is divided from state 4 by the 
vertical line we have already notice<l down the front of the statue. The whole 
surface is worked away about | inch deeper than 3, with the same punch but 
sharper and more carefully used. In this state an approximation to the general 
forms of the body is reached, but no details of muscles &c. are yet to bo 
distinguished. 

Punch Square Chisel Round Chisel 

i 

Fio. 3 .— FoI!M.« of Tooi,'^. 

(6) We now come to the part nearest approaching completion ; this 
covers the upper part of the chest and arms (so firr as these are worked out of 
the original block), the neck and the head, and the drapery. In the folds of 
the drapery the running drill is used ; the rest of the surface is rvorked over 
in all directions by the parallel tooth-marks of a fine clarv-chisel. Thus a 
depth of about inch below 5 has been worked away, and about as much is 
still left, in which all fine detail and play of surface is still to be rendered. 
How this was to be done is not clear in this statue, though others in a more 
advanced stage may help us in this matter. These we shall afterwards con- 
sider. At present it remains for us to sum up what we have learnt from the 
unfinished statue before us. 

In the first place we notice that it is quite frce-cut ; there is no sign of 
any appliance to guide the hand or eye of the sculptor, except perhaps a 
vertical rod or line fixed down the front of the block. Of the existence of a 
finished clay or plaster model, from which points were taken by a mechanical 
process to help its exact reproduction in marble, there is not the slightest 



Claw Chisel 
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indication. This fact is of gi’eat importance. There is no doubt that in 
Roman times, and possibly occasionally earlier, puntelli from a finished model 
or ‘proplasma’ were used just as they are in modern times; traces of such a 
proceeding have been found in later statues. But it seems most probable that 
this practice was one of the mechanical improvements introduced in the school 
of Lysippus and especially by his brother Lysistratus.^ At any rate it certainly 
was not universal, nor probably even common, in good Greek times, to judge 
from many extant unfinished statues. Whether a clay model was used at all 
is a different question. But we must remember that the artist who sold his 
proplasrnata at high prices was Arcesilaus, who was at Rome in the first cen- 
tury B.C., and that the man who spoke of ‘ plastice ’ as ‘ mater statuariae ’ was 
Pasiteles, an artist of the same period. If such practices or opinions had 
been held by earlier and more famous artists, it is hardly probable that they 
would only be quoted about sculptors of Roman period. We cannot of course 
deny that a Greek artist of the best period may very probably have helped 
himself in designing by sketches in clay ; hut if he intended to make his 
statue by the method we see here in process, it is hard to see why he should 
ever have taken the trouble to make a full-size clay model or to finish it in 
detail, at least when he intended to execute his statue in marble. We may 
then at once dismiss the thought that any mechanical copying of a prepared 
model is to be seen in our statue. The artist is cutting it quite freely out of 
the block, knowing of course what he wants to do, but not having before him 
any finished embodiment or reproduction of the work of art he has in his 
mind. The rod fixed down the middle of the block in front is an additional 
proof of the freedom with which he works. So far is he from having any 
measured points fixed in the block, that he requires this line to help his eye 
and hand in duly proportioning the two sides and limbs, and in keeping the 
centre of gravity of the statue in its true position. The different stages by 
which he worked lower to his imaginary ‘statue within the block’ are all to 
be clearly seen. He first works away layer after layer with some simple cutting 
tools, a mallet and punch in all probability ; it is not impossible a pointed 
hammer may have been used for the rougher work. When he has approached 
the final surface of the statue in this way, bit by bit (for he does not finish 
each process through before beginning another), he gouges away a depth of 
about half an inch, honey-combing the marble with round holes till he sees the 
surface below at intervals : then he returns to his mallet and punch, and works 
down near to his final surface. As he gets quite close to this, he takes to a 
finer instrument, the claw-chisel, and works it very freely in all directions over 
the rough punch marks, tilt he produces a surface prepared for the final finish 
of muscles and details. He also takes up a drill, for the first time since he 
fixed his rod down the front, and now uses it to draw and cut in the folds of 
the drapery, which he also chisels roughly into shape. At this point his work 
is interrupted — fortunately for us, since we are thus enabled almost to see the 
various processes upon which he was employed. 

^ there is no direct authority for this supposition, but the use of finished clay models seems 
to imply pointing of some sort from them. 
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III. — Final Peocesses. 

For the processes which followed the last state we noticed in the last 
statue, we may next turn to two others, an unfinished seated statue of a woman, 
and the upper part of another, both also from Rheneia. The first of these is 
fully draped and the high-set girdle seems to point to the Hellenistic period. 
But it is possible that the three statues from Rheneia may all come from the 
same studio. Here the whole of the statue is worked over with a claw- 
chisel — but one with shorter teeth is used, producing a smoother surface. It 
has been worked across and across the face in all directions. Here also the 
final surface has nowhere been reached, and there is no sign of pointing from 
a model. The process is obviously the same as that we have before noticed ; 
the statue is gradually approached by cutting layer after layer from the block, 
finer tools being used as the final surface is approached. In the other statue, 
of which the bust only remains and the head is covered with a veil — or, to 
speak more accurately, has a fold of the hiinatiou drawn over it — -we see a new 
and finer process, the last chisel but one coming into play. Marks of the claw- 
chisel, which, as we have seen, comes ne.xt after the punch, are to be seen all 
over the drapery and hair, but upon the face a different instrument has been 
used which gives the peculiarly soft appearance, like that of roughly modelled 
clay, that wo see in this statue. This instrument is a chisel with a curved edge, 
which cuts away the surface in shallow rounded grooves ; we shall see its marks 
in another instance. It is an excellent tool to use immediately before the final 
cutting with a square-edged chisel ; for it cuts into the surface gradually, and 
does not bite in and chip at the corners. But it is not of course adapted for 
final use, since it must always however carefully used leave a series of minute 
ridges with shallow curved grooves between them, such as we may see in this 
face. These ridges must then be worked away, and the final surface given by 
a square chisel : afterwards nothing is left but polishing with rough soft stone. 
The statue was probably intended to be set upon a fourth century grave stela ; 
the beauty of the type is already perceptible, as it were through the thin veil 
of marble that has yet to be removed.^ 

The marks of a chisel with slightly curved edge are also to be seen upon 
a torso preserved in the Xatiimal Museum (Fig. 4}. It is of free style, and has 
long hair descending upon the shoulders — probably a Dionysus or Apollo type. 
Here the arms and legs are left with the punch marks still visible, in a con- 
dition corresponding to state 5 of the unfinished statue in various stages. But 
a chiselled groove is run down the front of the legs, as if to find the surface 
below. Upon the front of the body the surface is chiselled down by a suc- 
cession of parallel grooves, running horizontally across. Then the punch 
marks are worked away, and only the slight ridges between the grooves remain 
to be worked off before the statue approaches completion. In some places the 


' This luot is iiuiiibeved ISti in the National Museum. It is rLproduced in Lehas and 
Wa.hlington, PI. 89. 2. 
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muscles are only drawn in outline, a characteristic far more marked in our 
next two examples. 

The first of these is a small statue in the National Museum, which is in 
a very interesting state (Fig. 5). At first glance the stiffness of the lines might 
lead one to suppose it to be of archaic period, but the free treatment of the 
drapery (which is nearly, if not quite, finished) shows that it cannot be so 
early. The statue has been finished as far as the claw-chisel stage, but has 



Figs. 4, 5. 


been left with the whole surface nearly flat and showing little detail of model- 
ling. On this surface the artist has drawn and cut in the outlines of the 
muscles, doubtless with the intention of working them in to their proper relief 
and modelling , then the hard and definite outlines we now see would naturally 
dioappear, and the various elevations and depressions would pass imperceptibly 
into one another. 
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Our last example is the upper part of an unlinished statue which now 
stands in the middle of the entrance hall of the Acropolis Museum (Fig. 0). 
It is fortunate that we are able thus to end, as we began, with a statue of 
which it is easy to recognize the tj'pe and period. We have here a reproduction 
of the subject represented by two or three extant statues, the best known that 
in the Louvre commonly called Jason. A young man, with one foot supported 
upon a rock, bends over to tie his sandal with both hands; at the same time 
he turns his head as if to listen ; the subject is doubtless rightly explained as 



Fig. 6. 


a Hermes, binding on his sandals for flight, while he still turns to hear the 
last commands of his master Zeus. The type has also been rightly identitied 
as belonging to the Lysippean School, and to that branch of it which excelled 
in the rendering of anatomy and in the accurate representation of muscles and 
sinews. It is theiefore most interesting to observe the method in which the 
rendering of the muscles in this statue is prepared. The upper part of the 
face is almost finished, and in the front of the body a smooth surface is already 
produced, though at the back the rough punch marks remain. Into this 
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surface tlie outlines of tlie muscles are cut with a curved chisel in broad 
shallow grooves, which continue even into the rough working at the back. At 
the side under the arm this treatment is most remarkable, and one distinctly 
sees portrayed by the grooved outlines the complicated interlacing of muscles 
so carefully indicated in the anatomical athletic style. When the modelling 
has been worked out in accordance with the lines thus indicated the play of 
surface will be what we should expect in a statue of this type. It is very 
interesting to notice the difference between these complicated lines and the 
simply drawn outlines of the muscles in the other statue which is thus 
])repared. But though we have a distinctly Lysippean type, it is to be noticed 
that the work is still done quite freely on the statue itself. If the work were 
a more or less mechanical reproduction of a model in clay or plaster, there 
would be no need of outlining the muscles at this stage, to guide the artist 
in the next process of his work. 

We must of course use some caution in making universal application of 
the results we have gained from an examination of these few unfinished 
statues of Greek period. But we find them to confirm one another to a re- 
markable degree ; and I know of no other unfinished statue of Greek period 
which shows any indications against the tnith of the conclusions we have 
arrived at for Greek sculpture in general.^ If they are accurate, they will help 
us to realize the freedom with which Greek sculptors worked their marble ; 
and this freedom and facility of hand perhaps contributed in no small degree 
to the excellence of their sculpture. 

E. A. Gardner. 


1 I have noticed drill marks, probably the 
remains of pointing from a finished model, on 
the forehead and chest of one statue in Athens. 
This is the Dionysiac group found near the 


Olympieum, and published by M. Koumauoudes 
in the ’E<t>7)^iepls Apxato\oytK-h for 1888, PI. 1 ; 
it is probably of Hellenistic or Roman period, 
from its subject. 
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TpaTTt-^w AND Koafid IN THE FRIEZE OF THE PARTHENON. 

The discovery two years ago of the small terra-cotta here figured, found 
in a grave in the outer Kerameikos of Athens, seems to me of some interest, 
especially because of its bearing upon one of the figures from the central slab 
of the frieze of the Parthenon. This possible relation to the scene there depicted 
appears to me so manifest that it requires but a few words of comment. The 
figure is here given in its actual dimensions (Fig., p. 144) and is a terra-cotta 
which, judging from its style, probably belongs to the first half of the fifth century 
B.c. There are traces of archaic conventionality, and yet, in the head as well 
as in the folding of the drapery, there is a freedom which points towards the 
greater art of the fifth century. It is very likely that the subject repre- 
sented is the same as in one of the figures carrying what was supposed to be a 
chair (though it has been doubted) in the slab containing the priestess of 
Athene with her two female attendants. This terra-cotta is thus of some 
value in fixing the action of one of these attendants. The object carried on 
her head may be a small table, but it certainly seems more probable that it 
is a chair with a cushion. 

Miss Jane Harrison in a recent note in the Classical Review''- cpiotes from 
ray essay on the Art of Pheidias a passage referring to the discussion as to the 
interpretation of the scene depicted on the central slab of the Eastern frieze,- 
in which I adduce ‘ a vase-painting of Exekias as evidence that the scenes de- 
picted on this slab are not typical of any sacred religious function, but belong 
to the sphere of every-day life.’ Though in the passage referred to by her I 
must have laid myself open to misunderstanding, her interpretation of my 
meaning, as I shall be able to show, does certainly not convey the drift of the 
e,ssay in question. But I do not regret this misunderstanding, inasmuch as it 
has enabled Miss Harrison to point out a connection that may exist between 
Harpocrat ion's explanation of the word rpaTrefo^dpos and the possible interpre- 
tation of one of these female attendants on the priestess in the Parthenon frieze. 
Miss Harrison thus proposes to call the two attendants TpaTrefw and Koo-/x(u. 
For, according to Istros (and his authority is confirmed by a third century in- 
scription in which there is undoubted mention of lepeia and Tpdire^a) there 
were functionaries in the sacred ritual to whom these names were given.* 


' t’hmsiml Review, III. p. 378, Oct. 18S!>. 

- Emnjs oil the Art of Pheidias, Essay vii. p. ilS. 
3 C. 1. A. ii. 374. 
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Mr. W. Watkiss Lloyd in the next number of the Classical Review, p. 
423, confirms Miss Harrison and adds the testimony of K. O. Muller, who 
strengthens the authority of Harpocration by Hesychius sv. Tpairel^wv [Meur- 
sius Att. Led. 187 proposes TpaTrefai], who defined this by tepetd 
WOrjvpaiv. 



.. 


it* . 



Now I think it quite possible tliat the two attendants on the priestess in 
the Parthenon frieze may have had tliese definite names to indicate their office 
or function ; and this only confirms what I say on p. 241 of the essay referred 
to. ‘ I can thoroughly sympathize wdth the reluctance which many must feel 
to give up, first, an interpretation long fixed by custom, secondly, one so full of 
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beautiful associations, and thirdly to resign such a meaning for one seemingly 
so trivial. It does seem a great stop downwards from the dedication of the 
sacred peplos of Atheng, the culminating act of the Panathenaic procession, 
to the scene of a priest divesting himself of his outer garment. Yet we must 
not forget that what to our minds appears trivial was not so to the minds of 
the Greeks, simpler and less sophisticated — especially in matters connected 
with dress or nudity. Furthermore we must bear in mind that every act con- 
nected with the worship, the rites and ceremonies of the gods, was possessed 
of a solemnity and importance which raised it far above the corresponding 
prosaic action of daily life.’ 

The chief aim of the essay in question was to show that the central scene 
of the Parthenon frieze did probably not represent the dedication of the peplos ; 
but in all likelihood rendered the scene of preparation for the sacrifice of the 
hecatombs depicted in the frieze as part of the procession. And I quoted the 
vase of Exekias, and another vase published by Panofka,^ to show that the scenes 
represented in the frieze were similarly represented in scenes of daily life ; but 
of course the preparations of the priest and priestess in the Panathenaic pro- 
cession received a more ritualistic significance and importance from their 
association with the religious function. What I maintain is that the cloak 
held by the boy is not likely to be the one peplos of Athene, and that the 
objects carried on the heads of the attendant maidens do not represent the 
culminating objects of interest in the religious ceremony ; but that both mark 
the preparation on the part of priest and priestess for a still more import- 
ant function. And if the two female attendants are Kocr/rw and TpaTrefta, 
their names will merely indicate the function which they had in this 
preparation. It seems to me possible, nay even probable, that the two female 
attendants in the frieze of the Parthenon held these offices; and it appears to 
me likely that the terra-cotta here published, found in a grave, commemorates 
the fact that the occupant of the grave once had the distinction of holding 
this sacred office. 

I may here add in short, what will require a fuller treatment on some 
future occasion, that the numerous marble archaic statues of maidens and 
women found within the last four years in the excavations on the Acropolis 
may not represent any deity, but may be statues of such priestesses or officials 
placed on the Acropolis by the women themselves or their relations in honour 
of the goddess and in commemoration of their own sacred office. I will here 
merely single out one argument in support of this view, namely, that Kimon 
was not likely to have thrown these statues in as materials for filling up the 
ground after the Persian devastation if they had been sacred statues of the 
goddess ; for it is an error to believe that these statues had been carefully 
hidden away in one place : they -were, in fact, carelessly thrown in as 
materials for filling. 

Charles Waldsteix. 


‘ .linidli iK hire ISr.'i, ]i. 60. ri. D. Eig. S. 
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A STELE COMMEMOEATING A VICTOEY IN A BOAT-EACE. 

When working last Spring in the Central Museum at Athens, my 
attention was arrested by a sculptured tablet having apparent reference to 
the Greek boat-races of which I have already treated in two papers in this 
Journal} This relief admits unfortunately of but partial explanation, but 
nevertheless, as it stands almost alone ^ in its kind, I propose to publish it 
without waiting for more light on the subject. 

The size of the whole stele is forty-one by twenty-six inches. All the 
middle part of it is blank : probably an inscription bad been painted there 
which has now entirely disappeared. Had it survived, it would have explained 
the reliefs sculptured above and below it : as things are, we must explain these 
reliefs as best we can with the help of analogies. It is evident that they 
refer to a victory won in the boat-races at Athens ; perhaps in one of those 
races of Ephebi at the festivals of Diisoteria, Aianteia, or Munychia which 
are spoken of in the Ephebic inscriptions.® 

At the head of the stele stand, side by side, three male figures, all 
apparently young, though the condition of the marble does not allow us to be 
(|uite sure on this point (Fig. 1). In the midst is a man Avrapped in a himation, 
evidently a citizen of wealth and consideration : we can scarcely be mistaken 
in supposing him to be one who has undertaken the 'Kenovfyyla of paying 
and feeding the boat’s crew which has proved victorious. It must be a 
representative of this boat’s crew who stands on the right clad in a chlamys, 
and places a Avreath on the head of the central figure. Perhaps he may be 
the KeXeva-T^^, the steersman and captain of the crew. On the left stands an 
unmistakable athlete, naked but for a small garment hanging from his 
shoulder over his left arm ; Avith his right hand he places a wreath on his 
own head, while in bis left hand is a palm. He also clearly represents the 
victorious crew, but he must be one of those whose thews and muscles have 
won the prize, probably the stroke oar of the boat. The gradation in drapery 
of the three figures tells its own tale : the man of Avealth is fully clad, the 
captain Avears the knightly chlamys, the athlete stands, all but naked. The 
K€\evo-Ti]<; croAvns the benefactor, implying that success is due to his generosity, 
the oarsman croAvns himself because it is by his efforts and those of his 
colleagues that victory has been won. 


^ Vol. ii. 90 and 315. 

^ The well-known trireme-relief of the Acropolis of Athens is also probably part of a stele. 
“ See vol. ii. 316, and the references there given. 
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We next turn to tlie relief at the bottom of the stele (Fig. 2). A boat is 
figured going to the left, a pointed beak in front, and a curved aplustre at the 
stern. In it are seated eight men, all apparently naked. The one next the 
prow holds over his left shoulder a palm branch, his right hand is advanced and 
seems to hold a wreath. Then come seven oarsmen, though there is no vestige 
of oars. Finally we have at the end of the boat a rudder of simple form. 
But the strange thing is that these men all look one way. They seem to be 
all rowers, and the steersman, whom in a small boat we should expect also 
to be the KeXeva-Tij^, is absent. Perhaps the rudder, by a sort of short hand, 
represents him. This would in fact be by no means inconsistent with Greek 
usage. If, as is probable, the appears in the relief above, that may 

be a reason why he should not appear beneath also. It is true that the 
KeXeva-T^i in ancient ships frequently stood or sat in the bows : he occupies 
this position in Egyptian war-ships,^ and in the relief published by Pozzo ^ 
representing a Greek ship of war. But if he occupied this position he could 
not steer the vessel, and it seems very unlikely that a small boat would carry 
two passengei’s, one to give the time and the other to steer.® 

Supposing then that our representation is of the oarsmen only, it is in 
many ways interesting. The very number, eight, however little we can press 
it, appeals to modern English oarsmen. And Dr. Warre of Eton has kindly 
called my attention to two curious points. First, the men are seated exactly 
in the position of rest, doing no part of a stroke, but as if sitting for their 
portraits. Secondly, in size they seem clearly to diminish from the midst 
towards the bows, like the oarsmen in our eights. 

I fear that modern oarsmen will look with some contempt on the heavy 
outlines of the craft. They must however remember two facts in extenuation 
of its clumsiness. First that the boat-races were rowed in the open sea along 
the Attic coast or towards Salamis. And the storms in that sea, though not 
lasting, are sudden and violent ; to venture out in a light boat would be very 
dangerous. On that rocky coast landing-places are few ; there is no shelving 
shore for a boat to turn to in a sudden squall. And secondly boat-races in 
Greece were, at least in origin, intended as a preparation for war, and the 
boats used in them were probably part of the national fleet. Possibly rowing 
matches in such boats might be as good a training for muscles and wind as 
contests in our racing-eights. 

It may perhaps be considered that the athlete in the upper relief should 
be called bow rather than stroke, .since he bears a palm like that carried by 
bow in the lower relief. But this is unlikely. It seems unlikely that bow 
would have more honour than stroke. But of course when a boat is in action 
bow can carry a palm far more readily than stroke who has the time to set. 

We know but little of this particular class of liturgiae. Possibly they 
may have been included in the duties of the gymnasiarch, so extensive in later 


1 Duemichen, Flutte cincr iiijijptischcn Ko- nieister’s Dcnhmdlcr, p. 1629. 
nigin. ^ As an instance in wMch the same man acts 

^ This relief has disappeared. It is figured in as steersman and as sec the ship of 

tlie ArcItauK Zdlnng, 1S74, pi. 7 ; and Ban- Oiiys-seus on a rod-figured vase, M.d.I. I. 8. 
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Athens. Perhaps in some cases the equipment of a boat to compete in the 
local races might be part of the duty of a trierarch. The law cited by 
Demosthenes in the Be Gm'ona (p. 262) states that the maximum which shall 
be demanded of the very wealthiest class of trierarchs shall be the equipment 
and maintenance of three ships and a boat, rpmv -TiKoiwv koX vTrrjperiKov 
T] \ecTovpyia ecrra). Perhaps this vTrrjpeTiKov might contend in the races, and 
if so the credit it won would naturally devolve on the trierarch responsible for 
it. But another passage, in a speech of Lysias, seems to show that the 
furnishing of a ship for the races was a liturgia quite separate from the 
trierarchy. The orator is giving a list of the public services of the wealthy 
Apollodorus, and mentions among these ^ first a trierarchy lasting seven 
years, and costing six talents, and then, after its expiry, a victory with a 
trireme in the races, at a cost of fifteen minae, veviKrjKa Be rpirjpei ph 
dpiWmpevoi e-Tvl %ovvi(p, dvaXma-at; 'rrevreKaiBeKa pvai. 

With races of triremes our monument can scarcely have any connection. 
But it may well have reference to a victory in a race of vTryjpeTiKd, tender- 
boats used in the navy. One of these is mentioned by Demosthenes ^ as 
coming with despatches from Thasos to Methone. Thucydides® speaks of 
boats, XeTTTa TrXota, as accompanying a Peloponnesian fieet : and we read in 
an Attic inscription of aKaroi Brjpoai'ai which seem to have been small 
undecked vessels. But no sea-going boats in Greece would have so small a 
complement of rowers as eight : and it is likely that in the case of our monu- 
ment the number of rowers is merely conventional, so that we are not 
justified in supposing that the Greeks ever had racing eight-oared 
boats. 

The date of our relief is not easy to fix without the help of an inscrip- 
tion. The rudeness of the work and the decay of the surface deprive us 
even of the evidence of style. It dates probably from the Roman age, but 
does not seem to be very late in that age : possibly it may even date from 
the later Hellenistic period. 

Perct Gardner. 


* Apologia, xsi, 5. Cf. Boeckh, Public Demosthenes, c. 29. 
Economy of Athens (Eng. trans.) ii. 213. 3 y g 3 _ 

2 Adv. PolyeUm, p. 1220. Cf. Plutarch, 
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The following pages contain the meagre results of a hasty journey from 
the borders of Galatia to the Cilician coast, undertaken in July, 1887, by 
Mr. H. A. Brown and myself, after parting at Bey-keui with Prof W. M. 
Ramsay, who wished to return direct to Smyrna. Our object was to reach 
Cilicia Tracheia by way of Phrygia Paroreus, and the Melas valley, pursuing 
in the former district a new route and especially selecting the unmapped and 
undescribed hill-path from Ilghin to Konia. From Konia we were to have 
turned westward to Beysheher, and thence struck over Taurus. But only 
the first part of this programme was carried out at all, owing to the indispo- 
sition of my companion, which became so serious by the time that we reached 
Konia that all idea of further exploration had to be abandoned, and we made 
direct for the sea. In another respect also the journey was not entirely 
satisfactory. I now know better than I knew then that an archceologist, 
who would discover much in Anatolia, must travel with a certain train of 
pack-animals and attendants ; the Englishman who, proud of his power of 
endurance, discards all superfluities and travels with what he can carry on 
his own horse excites no admiration but much contempt in the minds of the 
villagers. “ This is a poor man,” say they, and he is shown only just as 
much of what he wishes to see as will silence his importunity. We had 
made the initial mistake of travelling too “ light,” taking neither tents nor 
beds, nor cooking utensils, nor indeed anything but the contents of our own 
saddle-bags, and depending entirely on the favour of the villagers both for 
lodging and food ; and in consequence, while we suffered a good deal of 
unnecessary hardship, we saw less than might have been discovered by 
explorers more magnificently equipped. 

Partly on this account, and partly because certain points in tbe inscrip- 
tions which we found were obscure, I delayed the publication of any account 
of the journey in the hope that either Mr. Ramsay or myself might be able 
to revisit the district in 1888 or 1889, and perhaps find something of greater 
value ; but as that was found to be impossible, and as it is very doubtful 
whether we shall be in that part of Anatolia in 1890, I have decided to 
publish our results. 

They consist, first, of thirty-one inscriptions, three of which are partly in 
the late Phrygian dialect ; but as none havm any topographical value, and the 
majority are epitaphs of the most commonplace order, I have relegated them 
all to the end of the paper. Secondly, I made a route map from Boluwodun 
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(Polybotus) to Konia, published herewith, which has some geographical value, 
as the Paroreus has only been once indifferently surveyed, and of the hill-road 
from Ilghin to Konia no map at all is, I believe, in existence. Thirdly, I 
collected a few notes and observations which may be stated first as in some 
degree explanatory of the map. 

We left Afiom Kara Hissar on July 3rd, and rode to Fellelii, a large 
village, five hours distant, lying a little to the left of the direct track to 
Boluwodun. I copied again two inscriptions built into a bridge, one and 
a quarter hours from our starting-point, and read previously by Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay {Athm. MiitheiL, 1882, p. 130, and 1887, p. 493), but 

my copies merely confirm his. In Fellelii we found four inscriptions (Nos. 
1, 2, 4, 5), two partly in late Phrygian, but saw no other remains. Thence to 
Boluwodun is four hours’ journey over a grassy plain. 

From Boluwodun (Polybotus) I began my map, following at fir.st the 
modern road which here crosses the valley at right angles the sooner to strike 
the post-road from Kutuya and Afiom Kara Hissar to Konia at Tchai. 
But a more direct track leaves Boluwodun on the east, and keeps close under 
the Emir Dagh on the same side of the valley; and skirting the marshes 
of the Eber Gol, crosses a low spur, and passes along the firm northern 
shore of the Aksheher Gol. At the north-eastern corner it falls into a 
road from the Plains, and proceeds round the Lake to the town of Aksheher 
(Philomelium). We struck into this track on the third day after leaving 
Boluwodun, when, attracted by a mendacious report of a “written stone” 
at Utchkuyu, we recrossed the valley from Saklii. At the corner of the 
Aksheher Gol we saw by the roadside considerable traces of foundations, 
apparently those of an isolated villa ; and, in a little modern cemetery hard 
by, an inscribed stele (No. 8). 

The plain between the Aksheher and Eber Lakes is at all times very 
marshy and to a great extent under water in winter, a fact which accounts 
for the circuit made by this northern track to Aksheher. The ordinary road, 
however, passes to the west of the Eber Lake, being carried for some distance 
along paved causeways, elevated above the marsh, ^ and joins the great 
post-road just east of Tchai. 

Tchai has been generally identified with Xenophon’s Caystri Pedium ; 
Mr. Ramsay would also place at or near it, Ipsus, which declined in import- 
ance during the Roman period in comparison with the lower town of Julia 
(Saklii), with which it appears to have shared a bishop.® That the battle of 
Ipsus at any rate took place higher up the valley than Saklii appears probable 
on all grounds. Diodorus (xx. 109 foil.) has furnished us with a sufficient 
account of the preliminary operations in the autumn of 302 to make it fairly 
clear where the different kings wintered before the decisive struggle. 
Lysimachus was not far from Heraclea Pontica ; Seleucus was in Cappadocia ; 

^ Cp. the description given by the archdeacon - Pliny, N.H. v. 29. 

Panl of his journey with the Patriarch Macarius ^ Lucian of Ipsus signs at Chalcedou iii 

from Sakla to ‘ Belaidon ’ (Travels of ilacarius, 451 a.d. 
tr. for the Orient. Trans. Committee, p. 8). 
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Antigonus somewhere in Western Phrygia, probably near Synnada, whither 
he had retired after the escape of Lysimachus from Dorylaeum. The natural 
point of convergence is the western end of Paroreus, and a great battle in 
which elephants, chariots, and cavalry played a large part, nuist have been 
fought where the plain is both level and dry. Below Saklii the overflow of 
the two lakes renders the whole centre of the valley marshy; but west of 
the Eber Gdl stretches a great grassy expanse, admirably suited to military 
purposes. Out of it, close to Tchai, rise two large tumuli, apparently 
unopened, which it is tempting to refer to the battle ; but others are to be 
seen at intervals both up and down the valley. 

At the foot of the Sultan Dagh lie a succession of prosperous villages, 
all possessed of perennial streams and fine orchards of apricots, figs, and 
pomegranates, becoming more and more luxuriant as Aksheher is neared. 
Yassian, with its “ Fount of Midas,” is quite a paradise among Anatolian 
settlements. But the opposite side of the valley shows a marked contrast ; 
here are only a few tchifliks, and two or three new Tureman and Yuruk 
villages. Water is very scarce, and trees non-existent. The Sultan Dagh 
fails to a line of low hills which bound the Great Plains, and partake of the 
bareness and sterility of the latter. But, knowing that this side of Paroreus 
was untrodden ground, we crossed the valley on July 6th, paid a fruitless 
visit to titchkuj’u, a Tureman village among the foot-hills, and then returned 
to the Lake and visited the unimportant ruins, mentioned above, at its .north- 
western corner. Thence we followed the track along the northern shore, 
noticing many caves in the line of low cliffs, at the foot of which we were 
proceeding, and lay (but did not sleep) supperless and waterless at Yuruk- 
keui. In a Tureman village — Korashlu — we found next day some inscribed 
stelae (Nos. 9, 10), but nothing to fix its ancient name,^ nor did we see or hear 
of anything of importance before rejoining the post-road at Ilghin (Tyriaeum) 
by way of Tchaoushji, whose crops seemed to have sufiered from the drought 
in a far less degree than any other village which wo visited that summer. 

Ilghin is a straggling town lying along the post-road, possessed of three 
fine mosques, twn khans, and the ruins of some fine baths and a khan of the 
Seljuk period. Built into walls and scattered about in the cemeteries are 
many stelae of the Byzantine period, while the door-posts of the 2 rrincipal 
mosque are made of fragments of an inscribed cornice, bearing mutilated 
Christian inscriptions and medallions of St. Basil and St. Xicholas. All that 
I copied are published at the end of this paper (Nos. 11-16), but they add 
nothing to our knowledge of Tyriaeum. 

From this point the post road to Konia, via Yorgan Ladik (Laodicea 
Combusta), diverges from the direct hill-path. The latter was traversed by 
the late Colonel J. D. H. Stewart, when resident in Konia, but his map and 
description are no longer in existence. We therefore chose it, and left Ilghin 
on July 9th, crossed the semicircular plain where Cyrus held his review 


1 Bardaetta, where Baidas Pliokas was encamped in 971 (Leo Diao. p. 120), might he 
near here. 
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{Anab. i. 2, 14), and struck into the hills at a point two hours distant, near 
a water-mill on the right and a new Tcherkess village on the left. Three- 
quarters of an hour previously we had passed the rich village of Sardu-keui, 
destitute of antiquities. An hour’s climb brought us to an undulating 
plateau, bounded on the right by a high mountain chain, a continuation of 
the Sultan Dagh, and on the left declining gradually to the Great Plains 
which stretched away as far as the eye could see. Under the mountains on 
the right we could see another path, coming from the direction of Aksheher, 
converging towards our own, but not joining it until it reached Kunderaz. 
This is no doubt the old route from Thymbrium to Iconium, via Caballa 
(W.M.R., Hist, of the Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 140). Two hours brought us to 
Osmanjik, where ‘ ruins’ were reported, but proved to consist of some boulders 
rolled down from the hill-side ; but, staying there the night, we found several 
stelae, though of no interest (Nos. 17-20). In one and a half hours next 
morning w’e reached Kunderaz, the last village before the pass over the 
mountain-chain, noticed the day before on the right. In the grave-yard were 
three stelae (Nos. 21-23), and in a little cemetery twenty minutes farther on 
towards the pass, on the left of the track, others had been utilized, including 
one with the usual Phrygian formula (Nos. 3 and 24-27).^ There must, 
therefore, have been some large village in Roman times upon this well- 
watered plateau, but I could hear of no ruins nor of any site. 

From this point as far as Konia antiquarian interest ceases, but the 
grandeur of the scenery through which the track lies atones for its absence. 
After climbing the steep northern slope through dense forest and crossing the 
watershed, it descends in a southerly direction a gorge which gradually narrows 
until there is only room for the path and stream. About an hour and a half 
from the head of the pass the path turns sharply to the left, and, climbing the 
side of the gorge, continues for two aird a half hours more south-east over stony 
uplands, broken by deep water-courses, now dry. On the right stretches a wild 
waste of mountains towards Pisidia, and before the traveller rise several peaks 
which mark the edge of the plateau towards the Great Plains. Passing a 
well, the first water for many miles, the road now enters a gradually-deepening 
gorge, and reaches in three-quarters of an hour the large village of Tat-keui. 
Hence to Konia by Sirle is a matter of three hours, making the whole time 
from Ilghin by the hill- path fifteen hours or (approximately) fifty-two and a 
half miles. On first seeing Konia from the hills above, the traveller is struck 
at once by its open and weak position, lying as it does out on the plain, and 
undefended by any natural citadel ; and equally by its apparent size. On 
approaching he will soon see that modem Iconium very meagrely fills out its 
ancient framewor'K : large tracts inside the broken walls are uninhabited and 
left to offal and the dogs that eat it, and it is long before he reaches the 
really living part of the city. But it is still a place of great importance, and 

^ I brought away readings of five : of three to reach Konia, and were still five hours from 
other stelae I found it impossible to make any- Tat-keui. Every stele in this cemetery was 
thing in the time at my disposal, for, my com- much weathered, and I doubt if more will ever 
panion being very unwell, we were most anxious be read. 
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likely to increase if the Ottoman RaiRvay penetrates east of Dineir, and it 
will perhaps lose its present character as the most exclusively Mahometan of 
all Turkish towns. Of early Iconium very little indeed seems to remain, 
and that little is hidden away in houses and courtyards, as is invariably the 
case in cities whose greatness has been continuous to our own day, e.g., 
Smyrna and Constantinople. 

As has been already stated, Mr. Brown’s ill-health now made it impera- 
tive to give up further e.xploration and make for the sea by the quickest 
route. This, we were assured, was the new road constructed by Said Pacha 
via Karaman to Selefke, and we therefore sold our horses and procured an 
araba, or native springless cart, which is at once a quicker method of convey- 
ance, and one more suited to an invalid. In this we left Konia on July 14th, 
having experienced much kindness from Mr. Keun, agent of the Ottoman 
Bank, and M. Guise, of Smyrna. 

For about seven hours we traversed the plain, stopping only at midday 
at the village of Tchoumra, and so far our vehicle ran comparatively easily on 
the sandy soil by the side of the new highway, of which we were presently to 
have ample experience, when unwillingly compelled to take to it upon Taurus. 
An hour more over low hills brought us to a devrent, or watch-house, where 
was a late sepulchral stele (No. 28), and two hours and a quarter away 
from the line of the main road to our night-quarters at Karkhan, where I 
was shown three rude stelae of the uninteresting type, common in Southern 
Lycaonia (Nos. 29-31). Next day we rejoined the road at Kassaba, passing 
some ruins and sarcophagi near the village of Masallah. The mediaeval 
walls of Kassaba (the ‘ Pyrgos ’ reached by Barbarossa, May 29, on his march 
to Selefke. V. Eamsay, Hist. Geog. A. 31. p. 346), made of flat stones without 
mortar, are still almost entire, and there is a fine arabesque bath ; but, except 
on bazaar day, it might be a city of tbe dead. Above it towers a splendid 
peak, called variously the Masallah or Hadji Baba Dagh, which had been 
in sight since leaving Konia, and would continue to be a conspicuous object for 
two days more. Some miles away to tbe north-east was an equally high, but 
more massive mountain — the Kara Dagh. Three hours later we were in 
Karaman, or Laranda, in these days a rapidly-declining town. The castle 
which guards the approach from Konia is in almost perfect preservation, built 
in the same manner as the walls of Kassaba. In the street below stands 
incomparably the most beautiful Seljuk relic that I have seen — a mere 
wreck of elaborate arabesque tracery and harmoniously blended marbles. It 
is now a school, but must have been a more than usually palatial khan ; and 
it may be added to those splendid buildings at Konia, Sultan Khan (as Mr. 
Ramsay has told me), and elsewhere, which, like the Lusignan ruins in Cyprus, 
far outshine any remains of Graeco-Roman civilization. I could find almost 
no traces of the latter class in Karaman. A single rude stele is built into the 
castle wall, together with some fragments of Byzantine carving, but I heard of 
nothing more. 

South and east of the town rise the first slopes of Taurus, of which the 
Masalla h and Kara Daghs are mighty buttresses ; and over the chain has 
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been made a new waggon road, leading directly from Karaman to Selefke, 
and touching no human habitation between these points, except the hamlet 
of Maghra. It followed apparently the line of no ancient highway (see 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor, p. 362), avoiding as it does both 
Diocaesarea and Olba, and had probably not been traversed from end to 
end by any western travellers before ourselves, Colonel Stewart having 
followed it only to Maghra. Thus it happens that the great ruins which lie 
on the opposite side of a canon between Maghra and Selefke (in sight six 
hours from the former), and which are probably those of Olba, had never been 
observed. Our times for the road agree fairly well with those of Colonel 
Stewart, viz. seventeen and a quarter hours from Karaman to Maghra, a 
distance stated by him at fifty and a half miles. True that we were travel- 
ling in an araha, and made fairly fast time for the twenty-one miles from the 
summit (6,100 feet), down to Maghra (4,-590 feet), but this was quite counter- 
balanced by the long climb of twenty-nine miles from Karaman. 

The road is finely engineered but badly constructed in many parts, and 
much of it was not yet metalled when we traversed it ; and the horrors of a 
springless araha, bounding over the boulders which form the foundation of 
the track, can be better imagined than described. Water is very scarce ; a 
fountain, two hours out of Karaman, and another, of not much volume, five 
hours further still, being all the sources that we found or heard of between 
Karaman and Maghra ; and this scarcity, coupled with the absence of human 
habitation or shade for a distance of nearly fifty miles, must militate against 
the success of the road. Indeed, we were assured that it was not much used, 
the other routes by the Cilician Gates to Mersina, or by Karaman and Ermenek 
to Selefke, being preferred as means of communication between Konia and 
the sea. 

For three hours from Karaman the road climbs steeply until the traveller 
reaches the edge of a great plateau, shelving upw'ards as far as the eye can 
roach, and naked as the Sahara. A line of low summits rises from it on his 
left, and in clefts here and there a scanty vegetation survives. After passing 
the second fouutun the rockv hideousness of the landscape increases, and 
notliing relieves the dreary waste of crag upon crag, no one point standing 
out above another on the horizon. The Taurus at this point (as may be seen 
from Cyprus) is a vast level-crcsted ridge, falling to the sea in a succession of 
parallel shelves, and pleasing the eye by no variety of outline. 

After this desert the beautiful upland valley, in which lies Maghra (a 
mere roadside station), is singularly attractive, and from thence to Selefke the 
road lies through thick forest and gorges of marvellous beauty. In these 
southern canons hemmed in by perpendicular crags, at whose base stretches 
on either hand a dense belt of forest, a vegetation of almost tropical luxuriance 
is nourished by the refraction of the heat from the w’alls and the mists which 
rise nightly from the Cilician plain. 

Maghra has been visited by Mr. Sterrett, and he has published the only 
inscriptions to be found there. We w'ere told by a ragged Greek (who 
possessed a tattered copy of Strabo) that a ruined city, containing an amphi- 
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theatre, existed five hours away, to the left of the road we should travel next 
day ; but he assured us (as did the I'hcmji) that Mr. Sterrett had visited it. 
My companion’s condition had not been improved by the jolting of the last 
two days, and we therefore determined not to turn out of our way to find it, 
as that would also make it impossible to reach Selefkc in a day ; ami we were 
told that we should be obliged to abandon the araba. We accordingly passed 
the point from which the only track led to the ruins, and drove on for thifc 
hours, when, on emerging from the pine forest into the last shelf above the 
plain, we saw, across a deep canon on whose western brink runs the road, 
the city clearly marked against the skyline. So striking was this sudden 
effect, that, anxious as we were to reach Selefke, still three hours distant, we 
debated with our ambaji the possibility of descending into the canon, but he 
knew of no path, nor could we see one, and we proceeded reluctantly on 
our way.i 

The last slopes above the Selefke plain are strewn with ruins, and the 
cliffs are honeycombed with tombs. Some are cut out of the rock, others 
built up with columned facades — either Doric tetrastyle, or similar to a 
small temple in antis. They are in many cases inscribed, and a systematic 
exploration of the dense undergrowth would reveal great numbers of un- 
published texts ; but many hours, if not days, vvould be reqiured, and the 
fast-declining sun warned us to hurry on, and reserve this site, like the 
former, for a future journey, unsatisfactory as it was to leave so much undone. 
The tombs must be those of Seleucians, and the other ruins represent an 
outlying dependency, perhaps a summer residence of the wealthier inhabitants 
of the city below. 

From Selefke, on the right bank of the Calycadnus, which even in July 
rushes with great speed and a large volume of water through the arches of 
the fine bridge, we drove in rather less than two hours to Akliman, its 
miserable port, built on the edge of a marsh, fever-stricken and mosquito- 
ridden ; and thence embarked in a coasting steamer, two days later, for 
Smyrna. 

Inscrijdions in the laic Phrygian Dicdcct . — I place first three inscriptions 
in the still obscure dialect which appears to have been spoken in the eastern 
portion of Phrygia and in Lycaonia up to the fifth or sixth centuries 


1 So far as Professor Ramsay or I have been 
able to ascertain, no one has ever seen or visited 
these ruins ; certainly not Mr. Sterrett, who, as 
a matter of fact, never traversed this part of t)ie 
road at all : but of that I wa.s ignorant at the 
time. It is just possible that the site is that 
called Kannidtli by M. Langlois, who traveUed 
in 1853 (Voyarjeti dans la Cilkie, pp. 220-7 ; cp. 
Le Bas and AVaddington, Voya/je Arch, tome iii. 
p. 365) ; but his rather scanty indications as to 
the locality of Kannideli, which he reached fro'u 
Lamas, do not accord well with this position : 
he identified Kannideli with Xeapolisof Isauria. 
In any case his notes require supplementing. 


But I feel faiily confident that, if we succeed 
in visiting it this summer, we shall be the first 
to do so, and .shall find that it is the long-lost 
Olba. [Since this note has been in ty]ie I see 
in the Athenaeum of April 5, p. 443, that Mr. 
Theodore Bent has found either this city or a 
fort in its territory, and the dedication to Zens 
Olbius, which he mentions, proves the gciieial 
situation of Olba to be where we guessed : but, 
if Mr. Bent’s ‘ fort ’ is only twenty stadia inlarnl 
from Coiycus, it is jirobably neither Olba it-elf 
nor the city alludeil to in the text above, which 
appeared to me to lie quite six or seven miles 
back from the coast ] 
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A.D., and which is doubtless the ‘ speech of Lycaonia/ in which the men of 
Lystra spoke of Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiv. 11). For a ‘Corpus’ ot these 
strange texts I must refer the reader to Prof. W. M. Ramsay’s ‘ Late Phrygian 
Inscriptions,’ in Kuhn’s Zeitschnft fur xergl. Sprachfm'schungen, 1887. In the 
face of the great variety of formulae and words evidently employed, and of 
the fact that two or three of the known inscriptions are entirely couched in 
this dialect, it seems impossible to longer maintain the theory that only an 
imprecatory formula was so expressed, the better to please the ancestral 
divinities. It is more probable that here, as in the Maeander valley about 
Dionysopolis at the same period, Greek was the language only of the best 
educated Phrygians, and that it was recognised that, while a Greek epitaph 
was more distinguished, it was very necessary to add in the popular dialect 
warnings and imprecations to those of the vulgar who might indulge in 
tomb-rifling. 

The second of tliese inscriptions I publish as I copied it, with very little 
attempt to fill its lacunae or interpret it. 

The first two come from Fellelu, a village among tlie foot-hills of the 
Emir Dagh, five hours’ ride from Afiom Kara Hissar, and four from Bolu- 
wodun, a couple of miles to the left of the main road between these towns. 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay has published similar texts from Piymnessus, four and a 
half hours distant from Fellelii. The third was found in a little roadside 
cemetery on the left of the hill-track which leads from Ilghin to Konia, at 
twenty minutes’ distance from the village of Kunderaz, and just at the foot 
of the steep pass which leads to Tat-keui. Several other stelae in ordinary 
Greek had been utilized there as tomb-stones, and, with others, found in the 
graveyard of Kunderaz itself, are published in this paper. 

1. Fellelu ; on a door-tomb, broken top and right, and now built into a 
courtyard wall. 

////ICNICEM OYNKNOY///, 
ANClKAKOYNAAAAKeTAlNlA, , 


Xap\cv. 

’I]o9 VL aefLOVv Kvov\g,- 

avei KaKOVv ('tBSa/cer aivia [ertTeTt/t/ier'o? eirov ? 

The inscription appeared to be irregularly distributed upon the stone. 
The space between M and o in line 2 is filled by an erasure. This te.xt 
adds nothing to our knowledge, the formula being that most commonly 
employed. 

2. Fellelu : on a door-tomb of which three panels remain ; in the upper 
two are female figures, and in the lower one a wheatsheaf. The stone is half 
buried in packed earth, upside down, and thus the first lines and much of the 
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right-hand portion cannot be seen. The Phrygian part of the lettering is 
smaller and more crowded. 

AYTOCKA//// 

KAI////PONOY . le//// 

XAPINIOCNICeMON//// 

. AlCATPA . . . TH 

MeAGdCKe . e . CMeKONNOYKeiCNIO . . . . ’ 

AIHAPTHC 

['O ^elva Tov Seivog avearricrej 

avTo<; Ka[t j; Beiva 57 yvvrj avTOV 

KoX [<^]por'oS[r]T6[? rm heivi t£ Teicvcp fivijfirjt; 

•)(apiv. ’lo? VL cefiov [^Kvovfiavei kukovv ciSSa/cer alv- 

tjaj ? era [ ^e- 

fieXox; Ke [S]e[o]? fie kovvov xe i<; vi 

ai 'n-aprrjt; 

The word alviat appears also as alvioi, and once as alvip (in Ramsay 
No. 25, which depends on Hamilton’s copy only). Sa is found in No. 21, 
and probably in my third te.xt, and is the definite article. To the word rpa- 
which follows there is no known parallel. I thought that I could read 1 1 N 
after the A, but the marble was worn almost smooth at this point. Ze/re\w? 
(usually ^epeXo}, hut with the final sigma in Ramsay, No. 25 ?) /ce Seo? is a 
common formula, but the signification to be given to kovvov and to the final 
words I leave to philologists to determine. It is much to be desired that 
some one should visit Fellelii, prevail on the obdurate owner of this stone (or 
rather his wife) to allow its excavation, and should re-read it. 

3. Road-side cemetery, a mile beyond Kunderaz : on a stele which has 
been much worn by exposure. 


AKMOJNIOC 

’ A.p,p,Q)vi,o<; 

HATPOKAeOC 

TLaTpoK\eo<; 

AneAGYeePoc 

aTre\ev6epo<; 

AAeZANAPtO 

AXe^dvBpo) 

KAIAIOrCNIAl 

Kal AioyevtSi 

KAII GIAGIAAI 

Kol (Xt)€iXetdBi 

TeKNOlCMNH 

reKvoL^ 

NHCXAPINKAICA 


leiPHTYNAI 

Tei'prj yvvat- 

KlZCiJCHlOC 

Ki ’lo? 

CATICK 

aa Tt? K[yovp.av€i 

KAKOYNMAKGTA 

Ka/covv fiUKcra 

TeTlKMENOCA 

T€rtKfl€VO<i a- 

TIAAGITOC 

riaB etTo? ? 
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The Phrygian portion ot this presents some unusual features: the 
omission of vi is not rare, but the insertion of between tra and (presumably) 
its substantive is hard to explain. Madera must be identical in origin with 
the fieKari and fiavKari found previously, and should be a verb ; I was quite 
certain that the first letter was not A A, which suggests itself as the beginning 
of dSa/cer, nor should we expect to find a final a to that word. The next 
word seems to be the simple form always found hitherto as iTiTeTiKfjLevo<; : 
but as irifieKari has also been found, it is quite possible that the in is an 
independent word, and not a compounded particle. As to the final letter of 
etVo? I had no doubt, birt a Y is rather to be expected ; and likewise I saw 
no 2! at the end of the penultimate line, and read dnaS, not d(a)naB. 


4. Fellelii: on a small marble altar-stele built into a flight of steps. 
The top is much broken and the base is covered in. The letters of the last 
lines are crowded. 


HAieiAC AlCXINH//// 

llllAilllllllMllloUH/miwillll 

HAHATOYKAIXAITOY 
YnePTHCTOJN K ////t//// c HI! 
OJNAYTOKPATOPOJN 
AltONlOY AIAMO 

NHCKAI N€IKHC 

//AITa)N////////KAino/// 
//IKAI 


[eVt Tov Seti/o?] dv\6v- 
iraTelai; 

IlaTrd TOV Kal Kairov 
VTrep T^? Tcof «[pa]T[(']cr[T- 
0)V AvTOKpUTOpCOV 
alcovlov Bcap,o- 
vf]^ Kai v<e>iKri’i 
kJuI to)v . . . Kal 7ro[XtT- 
S)\v Kal . . . 


It is not easy to find a suitable short word to supply in line 9 : if the 
restoration of the next words is correct, reXcoz/ ‘ the magistrates ’ might serve. 
But, as it is, I have thought it best not to supply anything : whoever succeeds 
in dislodging the stone from its present position will doubtless read the 
concluding lines without difficulty. 


5. Fellelii: a door-tomb very rudely engraved, and built into a wall: 
complete. 


THCAMMIAC . A . Tq? 'Appia<i [«:]a[i 

. NTEKN tON AYTHC rStlv TeKvmv avTr]<i. 


6. Tcbayiil : rudely engraved on 
(|uite clear. 

AHMHTPIOC 

CYENHMNH 

AeineTAPHi 

EYXHN 


a small stone stele ; 


Arjp.rjTpio’i 
%vryv^pivrj ? 
Aei TleTapff 

evxnv. 


the letters 
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The dedication is as hadly spelt as carved. Zeus Petaraeus is known 
also from an inscription found by Professor \V. M. Ramsay in 1883, and 
published in the JouT^ial of Hellenic Stitdus^ 1887, ^ Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia,’ p. 501. Petara was a village in the territory of Orcistus (Ramsay, 
Hist. Crcog. A. M., p. 236) situated at the modern Baghlije. This little stele, 
only about a foot square, may have been conveyed thus far on the road to 
Konia by some travelling merchant who entertained an exaggerated idea of 
its value. It was brought to me loose. 


7. Saklli: below a fragment of marble pediment, displaying three 
horsemen meeting three others ; behind on the right two unmounted figures : 
broken at both ends. The execution is poor and the lettering late. 

IICACYNIOICEniZEZ IhENOICeEOICAe AN ATOICu 

.... eT('/r]j?cra criiv iiri^e^rjfievoKi deolt aOavuToit; .... 

The space between z and H is filled by an erasure. The strange woid 
e7n^€^r]fA.evot,<i must be a perfect participial form from eVt^do), and signify 
‘ the immortal gods who have lived for ever,’ a loose use, possible in Phrygia. 


8. In a little graveyard at the north-western comer of the Akshcher 
Lake, and an hour and a quarter from Utchkuyu ; a small stele. 


MAPKOCKAIPH 

reiNAiAiAGPe 

HTHMNHMHC 

XAPIN 


Mdp/fo? Kal Frj 
yeiva iBla 6 pe- 
TTrrj fivi'ifxr]'; 
Xapiv. 


9. Korashlii : on a door-tomb, now in the courtyard of a house. 

MANHZTtOI Al WHATPI Mom?? rm Ihup irarpl 

AHHAENeKeMNHMHC ’Avrora eve/ce fivqfirjf;. 

For the name ’'Attwo? cp. W. M. Ramsay’s article ‘ Laodicea Combusta 
and Sinethandos,’ inscr. Nos. 2i, 64, and 98 {Atlmi. MiWi. .xiii.). Many of 
the less usual names in the following inscriptions may be paialleled from that 
article, which affords a long list of late Lycaonian appellatives. 


10. Korashlii : left half of a stele built into a wall. 


AYPAPM 

nONHtON 

TEKNEA 

niAMNH 

PIN 

H.S. — VOL. XI. 


Aup. ’App[ei't 09 ? KoX 
Ilovir<ov[t'a rot? 

Te«-v(ot)? A[ta ? Kal ’A- 
TTta fivtjlfxrj'i y^d- 
piv. 

JI 
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II. Ilghin (T3’riaeum) ; i 
broken on the left. 

////N0AKATA 
////-eOAYN 
////AHOnPI 
IPIWNKe 
CRCeN 
YIOCAY 
HCM 
APIN + 


of the Khan 

Kard- 
«ef]T6 ’OXvv- 
TTto?] Atto Trpi- 
fUK^TJploiV' Ke 
dvejcrTrjarev 
ToS’ o] nto? av- 
Tov Mai'Jrj? p,- 
vrjprj'i x\dpLv +. 


sarcophagus in the courtyard 


12. In tke right-hand wall of the sunken way leading to the door of the 
principal mosque ; very rudely cut, and broken at the bottom. 

PHFEINA Vrjyelva pr/ryp n(a7r)a 

MHTHPYA yXvKVTaTtp ^[t®] pvTipr^l;; 

lOJHATArAY 
KYTATWY 
MNMH 


13. Copied by lamplight from the roof of a species of cell on the left- 
hand side of the mosque-door : in large well-cut characters. 


4)OYAIOCKAeiC//// 

eYceeiociAioY 

AYPHAIAOeo 

AOTHTHTAYK 

YTATHMOYCYM 

BICjJKAieAYTtU 

ZWNMNHMH 

C-f-APIN 


<I’oyX(;S)io? KXet(ct)) Ewcre/Sto? 
(’T)St'ov Avpr]\ia SeoSor^ Ty 
yKvKVTaTr) pov crvp^io) Kal 
eavrm pvypr]^ •)^dpiv. 


KXeim for KXew is also found C.I.G. 2G10 and 639G. 


14. In the wall over the cell door. 

MAPK<Z ^^MEN 
MAXCEYAOY 
AATYNAIKI 
MNHMHZXAPIN 


Mdp/co? Mei/(e) 
pd^o<<;>v Aov- 
Ba ywaiKL 
pvyp'ij'i xapi'V. 


I have corrected thus on Professor W. M. Ramsay’s suggestion, as AovBa 
is a well-known Lyaconian name, and pro the tic t or u occurs frequently in 
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such inscriptions, though generally before double consonants. Still the 2 Hi 
at the end of l^levefiayp seemed quite certain when I copied the inscription. 


15. In the wall of the precinct of the mosque in well-cut characters. 


AYPOPeCTINA 

GYrATfPIEW'lOC 

KeOYIO////CMOY 

MAPKeAOC 

ANECTHIA 

^ENTa)“AYKY 

TA'^MOYANAPI 

KAaAIMAXCO 

M^MCXAPIN 


Avp(r]\ia) ’Opecrrelva 

OvyaTrjp (Et)&>i /09 

Kt 6 vl(6)q p,ov 
Mdp^eXo? 
avear^aa- 
p.ev T<p yXvKV- 
TaTrp p,ov avBpl 
K.aWip.a'^fp 
pv^p.r/'i %dpti'. 


16. In the large cemetery south-east of the town : above the lettering 
a horse pursued by a dog, and above that again four full-length figures, two 
adults and two children, rudely carved. 

EYreNIAKANO Evyepla Mavoaa avBpl 

CAAN API MNHMH: p-i'VMf eavrp fwcra. 

XAPINKAieAY 
THZGJCA 

Marocron is read in C.I.G. 3989, h. Names from the root Mai^ are 
common in this district, cp. Mai»ta in No. 22; in 10 and 24; and 

Aidva in the latter also. See W.M.R., ‘ Laodicea Combusta,’ &c., imssim. 


17. Osmanjik : well cut on a stele, broken left top and bottom, and now 
built into the wall of the mosque-precinct. 


COYCOYK 

MANIAHEv 

AYTOYCOY 

COYEKNO) 

NWWCXA 

PINKaitav 


%ovcrov K\aX 

Maj/ta T) yv\y^ 

avTov Soil- 
cron TeKvm 
p.vpp.t)^ 
piv K(al eav- 
Tot? fwcrii') 


18. Osmanjik : cut in very shallow letters on a marble block, much 
chipped. 

; //////KQNldN Avp. ?] K6 po)p 

. '/V;'/'PECB/-' / ■s-]p6o-^[u- 

' ;/EPDC/ ; rjepov [rl 

NECTh/// veo-rr/la- 
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ATDYr/ 

YTATDY 

YYEIDY 

\Y//rYIIN 

MHCXA 

N 


a Tov 
vrarov \ji- 
o\v veiov [/C6 
ifi]av(To)v 

x“- 

pi]v 


19. In the wall of a house, broken at the top. 

IMANAAAE ’'I/iav AaSeo? IlaTra dBe\(f)m p,vrifir]<i 

OCrrATTAA XaptJ'- 

AEAcfxraNNH 

MHCXAPIN 


20. In the wall of a house : above the inscription a relief representing 
a sitting lion, a female standing, and a sheaf ; the lettering much worn. 

MANHCMENOITOY Mdw?? Mevotrou Mavt'a yvvaiicl 

MANI ATYNAIKIMNH ■^dpiv. 

MHCXAPIN^ 


21. Kunderaz: in the village graveyard; a stele intentionally defaced 
and very difficult to decipher. 


ZENIKOCKE 
MAKEACONDP 
OrONieCTHCA 
M////NHnAT////AnO 
HTWMIWICXAPI N 


SevtKO'i Ke 
MaveSwv irp- 
oyoviijcov) eai-rjcra- 
(v) M[d]i'7; Trarlpi] ‘7ro[t- 
7]Tp pvTjprjt; ')(apiv. 


Xenicus and Macedon erect a tomb to the memory of their stepfather ; 
he is called TrotTjrds, as opposed to yova Trarjjp. The correction irpoyoviKov 
is Professor Kamsay’s : ■jrp6yov{o)i is just conceivable. The sons’ names sound 
strange in Lycaonia, and have probably resulted from the father and mother 
becoming hellenised. 


22. Ibid: a stele bearing above the inscription a female figure half 
length, with hands clasped in the attitude of prayer ; on her left is a basket, 
on her right a loom. 

TATACBAMHTPI TaTd9 Ba firjrpi 

MNHMHCXAPIN 'xapuv. 

Ba is from the feminine form of Ba? (see Pape s.v), cp. Ta? so frequent 
in Lycaonian inscriptions (see ‘ Laodicea Combusta,’ Nos. 47, 57, &c.). 
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23. Hid : carefully cut. 

AYPACKAHH 
lAAHCneTP 
OJNlOYrYNe 
KIAYPMACA 
KAieAYTOJZ 
(jJNANeCTH 
C€MNHMHCe 
NEKeNCS 

24. Ihid : below the inscription two full-length figures. 

AYPHAIA//// Aip?j\ta ^ei)cr]a MetXdSt 

OYI AZ////AMEI A av^pl fivrjfir)<; %d/3tr>. 

AAIANAPIMKHM 

HCXAPIN 

25. Ibid: broken at the top, rudely cut. 

OYTH Sov<j\ov TT) av{fi)^lo{v) ITaiiXa 

CYBIOCnAY tee "iArjvo^dtpov rov tskvov fiov 

AAK6MHNO dveaT-qcra fiV'>jiJ,7]<s xdpti/. 

AtOPOYTOYTE 
KNOYMOY 
ANECTHCA 
MNHMHCXA 
PIN 

Badly cut and badly spelt : a-vfi^lov, M.r]voSwpov, &c., are all intended 
for datives ; cp. No. 18, supra, and note in Ramsay, Hist. Gcog. A. M. p. 408, 
pointing out that this confusion begins in the third century A.D., and is very 
common in the fourth in Pisidia and Phrygia. 

26. Ihid. 

ANOHTHCOYAAE 
PIAPtUCIAIMr4-MH 
CXAPINOTIKOIKA 
AtOCAIAIAKONHCEN 

'Avotn-g^; under the form 'Az/owto? appears in C.T.G. 5860, b, as a name ; 
PwcTi'?, like Aioyei/t? in No. 30, appears not to he found elsewhere, but new 
forms are to be expected in a remote valley of Lycaonia, and many forms 
{e.g. Zgvavl'i) may be compared from ‘ Laodicea Corahusta.’ 


’Ai/owtt;? OvaXepia VaxriBt, 
^(apiv on fioi Ka\d)<; 
d(e)i hiaKovricrev. 


Avp(rfS.io<;) ’Aa'KArj'TridBr]^ Ilerpcoviov 
rywexl Avp{'g\i'a) Mdcra Kal 
lauT® ^a)v dveerTgae p,vrjfj,g<} 
eveK€v. 
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27. Ibid., in the cemetery. 

AOM6TIAC Ao/ierta '^ovcrov ra dvBpl fivrjfjLr]^ 

OYCOYTOJ eavrr} ^tacra. 

ANAPIMN 

HMHC//7/A 

PINKAieAY 

THZGJCA 


28. On a block of grey limestone serving for a seat in front of a watch- 
house on the high road between Tchoumra and Kassaba. 

e . eKOCMH ie2AAeAc{)HNAY 

TOY 

o Sefi/a] €Kdcr/MT)[a'e rrjv Betva i^aBi\<j)r)v av- 

TOV. 


29. Kharkhan : on a large basaltic block near the Oda. 


AOYKMI0PAC 

eKocweiceNTON 

YONAYTOYTIAYA 

ON ///////////A I//// 


Aov/c(ios:) 
iKocr/Meicrev rbv 
v(l)bv avTov TiavX- 
ov 


TiovXo? is a river name on coins of Prostanna Pisidiae, as Professor 
Ramsay pointed out to me ; and so the name may stand. (n)a5Xoi» would 
be an obvious emendation. 


SO. Ibid, in the mosque-wall, much defaced. 

////ieCTt»)l€KOCN//////// (N)ecrT<B(p) ? e/to<T/Li[r;cre 

TATANTHN///y///AI l//// IBaTUv rrjv [7]a[v]ai[«a. 

There was another tablet also in the mosque-wall, but at a great elevation, 
upside down, and almost wholly defaced ; and I could make nothing of it 
from below, even with a glass. 

31. On a block lying in front of a house in the village, and worn almost 
smooth by long use as a seat. 

;; e M l C to 1 1 K a l ////// P l a e K O C [©]e/i('(rw(i;) Kal [’Ap]pia eKoa- 

MHC/7//NAPAIANTHN p,rj<T[a]v ’Ap(p)iav tt]v 

MHT6PAAYT,,;;' ..7 fir^Tepa avT[d)v]. 


D. G. Hogarth. 
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A PROTOKOEINTHIAN LEKYTHOS IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Thk little vase of which a coloured illustration is given on Plates I. and II. 
has already heen laid before the Society with a brief notice in the last number 
of the Jmrml, p. 253 ; before that publication appeared, it had already been the 
subject of articles in the Classical Beview and the Times, so that most people 
are already aware of the melancholy interest which attaches itself to it. It 
was presented to the British Museum by Mr. Malcolm Macmillan in the 
spring of 1889, shortly before he started on the expedition which had so 
mysterious a termination. It was felt that the surpassing charm of this little 
Greek masterpiece was well worthy of any pains that could be bestowed on 
its reproduction ; and it is to the generosity of Mr. Macmillan’s family that 
the Society owes the excellent facsimile which accompanies this paper.^ 

In spite of its diminutive proportions — it is only .068 metre in height — 
this little lekythos will certainly henceforth rank among the mirahilia of our 
national collection. Its claims to distinction are based, not only upon 
its intrinsic merit as a chef d' oeuvre of art, but also on the fact that, belonging 
to a highly interesting class of Greek painted pottery, it is beyond all doubt 
the most beautiful and important specimen of that class which has yet come 
down to us. 

The material is a finely levigated clay of consistent texture and 
creamy yellow colour, such as we know was used in antiquity at any rate in 
the Corinthian potteries. On this ground the decoration is laid for the most 
part in a colour which varies, according to the thickness of the wash, from 
blackish brown to reddish brown ; this is relieved by touches of purple here 
and there, and the details as well as the outlines of every figure are jiicked 
out with delicate incised lines. There is one peculiarity of techniqire about 
this vase which, so far as I know, is only found on this class of ware, and at 
present has only been noted upon one other example of it. In the main 
band of figures the flesh colour is indicated by a greyish black which in the 
original is quite distinguishable from the main wash : the only other example 
of this technique at present known is the little Protokorinthian lekythos in 
Berlin,- which is only second to our vase in point of delicacy and refined 

^ The reproduction i-bsued in the preceding cessfully the modelling of the lion s head, by 
nuniber of tlie Journal w.rs too small to give an wliicli the vase is surmounted, 
adequate impression of the style and colouring. - Berlin Vnsc Cat., Xo. 235. 

The present plate moreover renders more sue- 
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execution. Both are marvellous illustrations of that largeness of style, carried 
out even in the minutest limit of size, which is one of the subtleties that 
critics of all times have associated with the best works of Greek art. The 
Greek gem and coin engravers of the best periods have this power in a 
remarkable degree ; so that under their hands the effect of grandeur in 
composition is attained without any apparent effort. It would not be fair to 
expect, nor is it even desirable always, that such works should come out 
successfully under the test of actual mechanical enlargement, when this 
impression is aimed at : but it is interesting to see from the illustration that 
in the case before us even this test has been applied with a satisfactory 
result. 

Figs. 1 and 2 give photographic views of the vase in its actual size ; the 
remaining figs, represent details of the decoration, fig. 3 giving the pattern on 
the handle, fig. 4 that of the shoulder, -5 and 6 the bands which run around 
the body. All these were traced by Mr. Anderson and enlarged by 
photography to double their natural size. Fig. 7 represents, also double its 
natural size, the decoration under the foot, a rosette of eight petals which are 
coloured alternately purple and black. 

Figs. 1 and 2. The form of the body of the vase corresponds with that 
which was the favourite shape among the Protokorinthian potters, and which 
was called lekythos, as we are told in the inscription on the vase of Tataie, 
also in the British Museum. A great number of Protokorinthian lekythi of 
this form and of almost universally the same size are known, but none, so far 
as I am aware, has the head and neck modelled otherwise than in the 
ordinary style, i.e. with a broad horizontal lip and vertical handle attached to 
it. Our vase has the body surmounted by the head of a lion, of which the 
open mouth forms the spout : the modelling of this head (which seems 
certainly to be freehand, and not cast in a mould) is wonderfully spirited and 
lifelike . as a rule in Greek art of a later period the finest lions* heads have a 
certain conventionality of treatment, brought about no doubt partly from the 
fact of their tectonic handling in architecture, and also because the artists 
had probably never seen an actual lion. This head reminds one much more 
of the animals on the Assyrian friezes of Kouyundjik, the artists of which had 
no doubt the advantage of study from the life. For a lifelike treatment of 
this animal in Greek art one must go to the Mykenaean sword with the lion 
hunt, or later on to the little Protokorinthian lekythos of the Temple collection 
in the Museum, which must have been about contemporary with our vase • on 
the Temple vase we have two bons attacking a bull, and the herdsmen 
advancing to the rescue with spears and arrows ; a realistic scene which can 
hardly have been developed entirely out of the imagination of the artist. 
In publishing the Temple vase, Furtwaengler {Arch. Zeitung, 41, p 160) called 
attention to the statement of Herodotos that even in the days in which he 
wrote lions were still to be found in Macedonia and Northern Greece ■ but as 
they died out, the hunt of the Kalydonian boar was substituted for that of 
the lion as a type in Greek art. 

Our lion’s head is drawn to the life ; the softer skin around the lips, the 
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distended nostril, and the muscles around the muzzle are all indicated ■with 
an almost Chinese exactness : the effect of snarling is admirably conveyed in 
the puckered up lines of the nose, and in the ears, which instead of standing 
erect are laid flat hack against the neck. The shaggy mane could not well 
have been modelled without interfering with the handle of the vase, and the 
artist has shown a wise reserve in merely suggesting the coarse locks of hair 
by outlines of colour : this scheme prepares one well for the conventional body 
of the vase and forms a happy medium between it and the realistic head of 
the lion. The teeth are left in the natural colour of the clay ; purple is used 
for the interior of the lips, the protruding tongue, the forepart of the 
nose, the pupils of the eyes, and for the exterior surface of the ears. The 
main portions of the head are separated from one another by bands of 
hatched lines : and the whole surface between the coarse hair of the mane 
and the muzzle is stippled with minute brown dots indicating the finer hair. 

The skill which the artist has shown in the fashioning of this head 
proves that he was modeller no less than painter. This need not surprise us 
when we recollect the close connection that is everywhere found to have 
existed between the early schools of sculpture and of painting. This was 
especially the case at Korinth and Sikyon, as we see from the legends which 
surround the Daedalidae ^ ; the legendary inventor of painting was according 
to one account the daughter of a potter of Sikyon working at Korinth, and 
on the Korintbian painted votive pinakes^ we have the arts of the potter, the 
painter, the sculptor, and possibly also the bronze-worker, all represented, as 
if these had been bound up, as it were, in one art-community. 

The representation of the lion in Greek art seems most naturally to 
suggest Mesopotamia : the idea suggests itself of the lion hunts on the friezes 
of jKouyundjik, of the groups of a king stabbing a lion in Persian sculpture, 
and so by way of the Phrygian monuments to the lion gate of Mykenae and 
the Mykenaean swords. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
technique of the swords is only paralleled as yet in Egypt, and that the lion 
was a favourite subject in Egyptian sculpture. In tbis connection it is worth 
recalling the little Egyptian draughtsmen surmounted by lions’ heads carved 
in ivory, which are much about the size, though they have nothing like the 
spirit, of the head of our vase. 

The idea of surmounting a vase with the herid of an animal or the upper 
part of a human figure was one which came into Greek art from the East. 
In Egypt of course this custom had obtained from a very early period for 
sepulchral purposes : the mummified cat or bull was deposited in wrappings 
of which the lower part conveyed no idea of the body of the animal preserved 
in them, but the upper part wms modelled and coloured to represent the head 
of the animal. To a people accustomed to burning the bodies of their dead 
the idea naturally transferred itself to the vessels intended for holding the 
ashes : and so ve find the early Etruscan cinerary urns often surmounted by 


' See Klein in Areft.-Epig. ilitthtil. vol. xi. 205. 
- Antikc DinkmaUr, i. pll. 7 and 8. 
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a head which is more or less a portrait of the personage whose remains they 
contain. An intermediate stage is that of the alabastra, the long cylindrical 
vases of alabaster which were imported into Greece and Italy in early times 
as we know from Egypt ; and of which the upper part is frequently carved in 
the human form. The anthropomorphic, and if I may borrow a word, the 
zoomorphic foiun, once fixed in Hellenic pottery, recurs with more or less 
frequency through all its stages of development : it had come in originally 
with the potter}”^ of the Hissarlik type : it is scarcely found amongst the types 
of Mykenae ^ and Dipylon ; but now in this Protokorinthian style it is coming 
in again ; and in the class of Korinthian arybaUi which follows the Proto- 
korinthian in point of date, it is exceedingly prevalent : these aryballi are in 
the form of helmeted heads, lions, deer, Gorgon’s heads, human figures : but 
there again the Egyptian influence is manifested in the Egyptising forms 
which recur in these shapes, such as the god Bes, and also in the fact that 
vases of this class, frequently found in Greek tombs, are made in a faience 
which is purely Egyptian or Graeco-Egyptian. 

I may note here that a terracotta vase of the form before us can never 
have been intended for practical use. The original intention of the lekytbos 
form was of course that of holding ointment or oil, for the extraction of which 
a perfectly clear channel was essential. The Greek potters were above aU 
things practical, and no Greek would have put so impracticable a neck on a vase 
if it had really been intended for such a purpose. Our lekythos was made 
expressly for dedication in the temple or the tomb, and it is in keeping with 
the Greek idea of piety towards the dead that this and so many other painted 
vases received the wealth of ornament which so humble a material as terracotta 
seems otherwise hardly to deserve. 

There is in the British Museum a jug from Santorin which was published 
in the Mon. Ined. IX. 5, fig. 1, and which illustrates the form of our vase, 
inasmuch as it has the neck and spout modelled in the form of the head of a 
Gryphon ; the Gryphon is of course a specially Oriental conception, and is of 
frequent occurrence in the Korinthian vases : it occurs also on a little Proto- 
korinthian lekythos from Kamiros which now stands under the same glass 
shade with the Macmillan and Temple vases. Now this Gryphon-headed jug 
is of a class which has most relation to the Phaleron class : that is to say, 
with a technique and design which in the main are Geometric, it shows 
decidedly the influence of new ideas : it may be that the vase belongs to an 
island fabric where the painters, accustomed to w'ork in the Geometric style, 
were beginning to be influenced, if not by Protokorinthian pottery, at any rate 
by the same ideas as the Protokorinthian artists : the wide area over which 
tombs with Protokorinthian pottery are found shows how favourite this class 
was in antiquity and consequently argues for its having exercised an extensive 
influence. In the ‘ Phaleron ’ style there is a great deal in the character of 
the ornament wliich connects that class with the Protokorinthian : to take 


^ See tlie liull’s tieail in ^;old anti silver, 32S, and tlie very similar vase of terra-cotta, 

Scliliemann, Mijancr, pp. 216, 217, fijjs. 327, Hellenic Journal, vol. viii. pi. 83, fig. 9. 
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only two examples, if we compare the Phaleron vase published in Boehlau’s 
article on that ware,^ fig. 8, we see a procession of four hounds to the right^ 
headed by a hare which runs up hill, an obvious parallel to one of the scenes 
on the lekythos before us : while a still more striking parallel is found in a 
Protokorinthian lekythos recently acquired by the Berlin Museum {Arch. 
Jahrh. 1888 p. 247), in which the hare is drawn in the same peculiar attitude 
without the line underneath, which in the case of the Phaleron scene gives 
the explanation. And the same hare is found on one of the very early 
Korinthian pinakes now in Berlin {Ant. Denkm. i. pi. 7, fig. 27). In all these 
cases the same kind of pothook ornament occurs. Fig. 14 in Boehlau’s article 
is a Phaleron jug of which the main field of decoration is filled with a lion’s 
head in character not unlike the moulded head of the vase before us, and it 
would be easy to multiply instances which show the close connection between 
the Protokorinthian and Phaleron classes. 

I will first give a brief description of the painted decorations of the 
vase, and reserve for a general statement the few remarks which these 
suggest. 

Fig. 3 represents the handle of the vase ; the broad handle of the 
ordinary lekythos cannot here as usual be carried into the lip : it is therefore 
made to terminate between the ears with a raised semicircular edge which 
suggests at once the crest of the lion’s mane and also gives the artist the cue 
for the decoration : the space is admirably adapted for the Gorgon’s head, 
which at the same time gives the necessary finish to the handle which would 
otherwise seem to terminate somew'hat abruptly here. The Gorgoneion is of 
the usual archaic type-, with the protruding tongue and interior of the mouth 
coloured purple ; as a survival of the slightly earlier method of drawing the 
head, it is here treated in outline. From this point downwards the handle is 
moulded as if to represent metal, with raised edges and a raised rib running 
down the centre ; this is covered wdth a triple plait pattern running 
vertically, which is separated however from the Gorgoneion by a horizontal 
piece of double plait pattern of even smaller dimensions : each of these plaits 
is enclosed wdthin a three line border : the triple plait is brow'u, the double 
plait purple. 

Not the minutest portion of the vase is to be left without decoration, and 
so the entire edge of this handle, which is about 2 millimeters thick, is 
decorated with a countless number of zigzags like the four-limbed sigma, a 
pattern which is favourite throughout the Protokorinthian class. 

4 gives the decoration of the neck, an extremely elaborate and 
beautiful palmette ornament, in which the purple colour has been employed 
as much as the black with an excellent effect of clearness. The ground space 
is decorated here and there with minute pothooks, crosses, and Maltese 
crosses.^ Both of these last are survivals from the range of Mykenae ornament. 


1 Arch. Jahrh. IsS?, p. -3.3. ami on a K!imiro,s piimx, Ilayot, VCramiquc, 

- See Eo-idier's L^xicun, s r. O'orjoii. p. 1713. p. 47, fig. 27. 

3 See Arch. Jahrh. 1SS6, p. 134, fig. 2243 ; 
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I may remark by the way that, just as we have in these Protokorinthian 
lekythi of the seventh century B.C. the prototypes of the white Athenian 
lekythi of the fifth and fourth centuries, so in this elaborate palmette orna- 
ment on the shoulder we have the tradition which is kept up in the beautiful 
anthemion on the shoulder of the Athenian vases : the elements of the later 
development are absolutely to be recognized here — a curious instance of the 
conservatism of art traditions. 

Fig. 5 represents the main band of decoration, a frieze '02 m. wide. 
Although this frieze is at its broadest part only Hi cm. (4i in.) long, it con- 
tains no less than eighteen warriors in combat. The scene has no natural 
beginning or ending ; it divides itself best at the place where it is divided in 
our illustration, there being a small space left empty between the figures which 
stand on the extreme right and left of the band as there given : the compo- 
sition is so arranged that the centre of interest comes nearly beneath the front 
view of the lion’s face. All the warriors are armed with low crested helmets, 
circular shields, greaves and spears : six out of their number are kneeling, and 
in this position are speared in the neck by the opponents behind them, so that 
the blood spurts out over the shields of the kneeling figures : all the figures 
with one exception are turned to the left, and the scene is possibly thus 
intended to suggest the surprise of an ambuscade by an enemy coming from 
behind : the kneeling warriors certainly have the appearance of being taken 
unawares. Each of the shields has a different device, beautifully drawn : they 
run from left to right as follows : bird flying, swan, mask of bull, four quarters 
with flying bird in each, mask of bull, Gr 5 q)hon’s head, bird flying, head of 
bull, hen, cock, Catherine wheel, ram’s head. Gryphon (?) with open jaws and 
wings spread,! swan, bird flying, mask of bull, owl, bird flying. It is curious 
that each of the attacking warriors is armed with two spears, while the at- 
tacked, with a single exception, have only one. Purple is used for the crests 
of the helmets, for the greaves, details of the shield devices, and the blood. 

The second frieze (exactly ’01 m wide) represents a horse-race. Six 
horses gallop at full speed to the left, ridden by boys who ply the goad freely. 
Beneath one of the horses is seated a swan, beneath another a crouching 
figure ; whether this last is intended for a human figure or an ape it is 
difficult to say. If the former, it may be inserted as representing a spectator, 
which would correspond with the attitude of the right arm : diminutive 
spectators are found in similar scenes of early Corinthian ware (Inghirami 
Vasi Fitt. CCCYIL, Salzmann, Nicrojpole, PI. II. ; and see also the urchins in 
various attitudes crouching under the grand stand in the Cometo wall- 
painting, of which a copy is in the British Museum) : and the habit of putting 
in animals or other figures to fill space in a scene of this kind is a regular 
practice of the early Korinthian artist. In the Salzmann vase a small figure 
using a hoe is drawn under the horse, which takes part in the show. If on 
the other hand, as is more probable, it is an ape, it recalls the little vases in 


Cf. the ty|ies of running or flying Gryphon in Egyptian and Mykenaean art, Koscher’s 
Lexicon, 3.T. Gryps, p. 1745. 
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the form of a squatting ape ■which are of frequent occurrence among the Ko- 
rinthian arjballi, and is only another added to the list of the many new animals 
■which the artists of this cycle are learning to represent. The horses have 
enormous bits, and the manes and tails coloured purple : the manes are further 
indicated in the Korinthian manner by a series of wavy lines incised on 
the purple. 

The third frieze, perhaps the most surprising of all, is only four milli- 
metres wide, and yet the artist has not only put eight figures in it, but has 
been able to bestow on them all the spirit and elaborate finish which he has 
displayed throughout the wider spaces : nearly all the figures have the outlines 
engraved around the paint. Behind a net, represented by a triskeles of 
spirals, crouch a huntsman and his dog ; the huntsman swings over his head 
his knotted stick ready to strike the hare which two hounds are chasing into 
the net on the left. On the right is a fox or jackal (?) which has just been 
caught by the foremost of two other hounds. 

Below this scene is a band of alternate purple and black vertical rays 
and then two brown lines surrounding the foot. Each of the friezes is bounded 
by a triple row of the thinnest brown lines. 

This little vase was acquired by Mr. Macmillan at Thebes and no doubt 
has come from one of those early Theban tombs which lie to the west of the 
town on both sides of the old road to Lebadea : they have been opened at 
haphazard from time to time during the years 1886—8 : and while regretting 
that a scientific excavation has not been made of this site, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that by far the most beautiful object among 
their contents has come to us. A series of Protokorinthian lekythi from 
these tombs were obtained in 1887 by the Berlin Museum; one of them (Arch. 
Jahrb. 1888 p. 247) closely recalls the style of ours, and might be the work of 
the same artist. 

The question as to the origin of these vases is a very difficult one : the 
term Protokorinthian was invented for the class by Furtwaengler,^ as a pro- 
visional title, not because it is proved that the vases were made at Korin th, 
but because the class is ,in general older than the Korinthian ware and is 
closely bound up with it by numerous transitional stages. Helbig “ saw in 
them an early stage of Chalkidian, and more recently Diimmler ® has adduced 
further reason for attributing them to Chalkis. I am inclined to think that 
Furtwaengler is right : in any case we know very little at present of the early 
Chalkidian art ; and there are certainly very strong points of connection with 
the early art of Korinth. I will briefly indicate a few points in which our 
vase affords evidence either ■way. 

The early bronze work of the Korinthians was celebrated in antiquity : 
and Furtwaengler has endeavoured to show that the style of these gaily 
coloured friezes is due to a survival of the influence of inlaid work in various 
metals which we see on the Mykenaean swords. I have remarked on the 


' Uronzefu/ide aus Olympia, pp. 46, 51 ; and Annali, 1877, p. 406. 
cf. Arch. Zeit. 41, p. 154. ^ Arch. Jahrbuch, 1887, p. IS. 

® Italikcr in der Pocbene, pp. 84 foil. ; 
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metallic character of the handle of our vase, which terminates at the top in 
very much the same way as the handle of the bronze vases of all Greek 
times : the pattern with which it is covered is moreover the same as that which 
Loeschcke so happily illustrated from the description of Homeric shield, 11. 18, 
479, Trept B’avrvya /3aX,Xe (fiaetvrjv, TplTrXaKa, papfiapiiijv — ‘ around it he set 
a threefold border, bright and dazzling.’ The careful use of engraved lines 
for outlines and details throughout is another hint in the same direction. 

The subjects represented are all such as may he paralleled from early 
Corinthian art and from early metal work. Loeschcke has traced the history 
of the hare hunt to beaten metal through the shield of Hesiod ; we may find 
further parallels in Hesiod to our vase, e.p. the frieze of warriors. Scut. Her. 
237 

oi S virep aireav 
dvBpe^ ipapvdadtjv, 'iroXep.^ia reii^e’ e^oi/re?, 

TOi pev OTTO (T(f}eTepy)<; ttoXio^ a^erepuiv re roKrjtov 
Xoiyov dpvvovT6<;, Tol Be irpadeeiv pepaS>Te<;. 

the frieze of horse-racing, ibid. 1. 305 — 

Trap B’ avTot<; tTTTT^e? e'X^ov irovov, dp^l S’ di6Xoi<} 

Bfipuv ej(ov Kal p6')(6ov, 

and (1. 314) around the whole ran the Ocean, with many swans swimming on 
the surface of the water. 

For both the combats and the horse-racing we may quote Pausanias’ 
description of the chest of Kypselos, V. 18, 6, crrpaTWTiKa Se eVi rplrp 'X/^pa 
rrj<; XdpvaKO^' to pev ttoXv elcriv ev avrol^ ol tre^ol, iretroLrivTaL Be xal cttI 
(TvvajpiBav iTTTretv. As to the horse-racing, Krause tells us that it was not 
introduced at Olympia until the 33rd 01. (648), and that the growth of this 
sport in the sacred games went pari passu with the use of horse in war. 
In any case, the races of boys on horseback are rare ; where they do occur, it 
is usually on the early vases of Korinthian manufacture, such as the ‘ Amphi- 
araus ’ vase in Berlin {Mon. Ined. X, pll. 4—5).^ The form of net on our vase 
is strongly suggestive of metal representation. It is curious that- the 
Oikopheles vase {Burlingtmi Fine Arts Cat. pi. Ij, which is certainly an early 
Attic work strongly under the influence of Korinthian models, gives a form of 
net which is a combination of the type here shown and of another Korinthian 
form (that given in Loeschcke’s Drcifussmase, Arch. Zeit. 1881 pi. 4). 


' Berlin Cat. of leases, No. 1655 ; cf. also 
Hid (early Attic), No. 1712 ; Jnnali 1855, Tav. 
20. The representation of icc\7/TiforT€s pueri 
was popular among the early bronze workers of 
the Korinthian-Sikyoniaii school (OTerbeck, 
Bchriflq. Nos. 406, 456) ; and on one of the 
painted Korinthian pinakes (Ant. DenJcm. i. pi. 
8, fig. 20) a sculptor is shown modelling the 
group of a boy on horseback. Loeschcke in 


Arch. Jahrh. 1887, p. 277 raises the question as 
to whether the Tase-painters originally had in 
view the association of the rider with the art- 
type of the dead person as a horseman . "Wliere 
however as here the type is distinctly agonistic, 
it seems much more natural to connect it with 
the notion of funeral games, as in the Am- 
phiaraus vase also. 
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In short, it seems extremely probable that our designs have been inspired 
by some metal work of early Greek workmanship, and that this was probably 
Korinthian. 

The main result of the above remarks is to show that this vase seems to 
offer traces which are most nearly allied to early Korinthian metal work. 
Unfortunately, we know as yet very little of the pottery of Korinth previous 
to the time when this can be identified by inscriptions painted on the vases. 
The art of Mykenae seems to have become merged at its last stage into that 
of the Geometric invaders, whoever these were. But the Argive preeminence 
in art descended as an heritage to the great art-centres of Korinth and 
Sikyon. We should therefore expect to find traces of Geometric style in early 
Korinthian pottery ; but this is at present not forthcoming. We have in the 
tomb of Menekrates from the Korinthian Corcyra (most of the contents of 
which are in the British Museum), among a quantity of fairly developed 
Korinthian pottery, one oinochoe w^hich is Dipylon in form, technique, and 
ornament. This would seem to be an importation. What we now wnnt is 
to find vases of Korinthian technique with Geometric decoration ; but as 
yet I only know of one such definite instance. This is an oinochoe in the 
British Museum of a form which is rare in pottery, but which occurs again in 
late Roman glass. It has a conical body, a long cylindrical neck, and trefoil 
lip, from which a long broad handle descends to the body. (B.M. Cat. of 
Vases, form no. cxviii). This vase is described in the British Museum Catu- 
logue no. 392, and is figured in Birch’s Pottery (1873) p. 186 fig. 127, and 
thence in Dennis’ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (1878 edition) vol. I. 
p. cxxvi. fig. 80. The Gamedes oinochoe {Wiener VorlegeU. 1888, pi. I. fig. 2) 
appears to be an adaptation of the same form. 

At the time when it was catalogued and drawn, it was entirely covered 
wuth a misleading restoration in modern paint ; the whole of this has now been 
cleaned away, and the animals and rosettes, which were a modem addition, 
have entirely disappeared. On the neck is a frieze of the usual Geometric 
waterbirds among dots, the handle is decorated with one long wavy snake ^ 
with seven ‘ swastikas ’ beside it, and the remainder of the decoration consists 
of bands of horizontal lines and of diaper pattern. 

Since this vase is undoubtedly of Korinthian fabric, I would suggest that 
this really represents the tme type of Korinthian Geometric pottery : it will 
correspond with the specimens which Dlimmler published in Arch. Jahrh. 
1887 pL 2. and possibly with a series of vases in the British Museum, which 
are only different from the usual Dipylon in that the clay resembles that of 
Korinth, and is sometimes covered with a whitish slip. Probably the 
Geometric style never held long sway in Korinth and hence the comparative 
rarity of such specimens as this. If we may, as I believe, attribute the 
Protokorinthian class to Korinth, and if we consider the early date of the 


1 Cf. the Dipylon Oinochoe from Rhodes in - The Korinthian gold band with reliefs (..Ire/;. 
Jrch. Jahrh. 18S6, p. 1-35, which has the same Zeit. vol. 42, pi. S) gives us further evidence of 
snake moulded on the handle. the Geometric system at Korinth. 
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class, we can understand that the old Geometric style, with its constrained 
types of form and decoration, soon gave place to the freer methods of the 
new class. 

That the Protokorinthian ware was manufactured at a very early date 
has been abundantly proved ; Diimmler has shown (loc. cit.) that it was con- 
temporary with at least a late stage of Mykenaean art ; and we have seen that 
in this ware certain Mykenaean elements still survive. Helbig says that in the 
tombs of Latium they follow immediately upon the hut urns and the primitive 
Italian ware. Henceforward, they are found more widespread than any other 
class throughout the tombs of Greece and Italy. At Thebes we find the most 
advanced specimens, such as our vase and the specimen figured in Arch. Jahri. 
1888, p. 247, in company with a local fabric which is still decorated in the 
Geometric principle ; and at Athens their importation may very likely have 
given the impetus which resulted in the creation of the Phaleron type. 

Towards the end of the seventh century the supply seems to fail; 
probably because of the introduction (from Egypt ?) of the new t 3 "pe of 
aryballos, which from this time takes a prominent place among Koiduthian 
fabrics as well. It is therefore not strange to find that at Naiikratis there 
has been discovered no example of Protokorinthian ware, although specimens 
have been found there of Korinthian aryballi and other Korinthian ware. 
At Naukratis the earliest pottery dates from the end of the seventh century ; 
and most of the fabrics known to have been in vogue at that date are found 
represented there ; including a good deal of what we know, from the inscrip- 
tions painted on them, to be of Korinthian origin. If the Protokorinthian 
pottery had been as popular in the market at the end of the seventh century 
as it was half a century earlier, it is probable that some of it would have 
found its way to Naukratis. I think then that we may fairly presume that 
by the end of the seventh century the Protokorinthian fabric was dying out. 

The introduction of the incised line evidently gave facility for the 
development of a new style, that of miniature drawing, which had been 
impossible earlier, when details had to be indicated by leaving portions 
unpainted or in outline. The desire for such miniature work had been seen 
in the early Protokorinthian vases {e.g. Annali 1877 Tav. C.D.) with friezes in 
silhouette ; and such vases as ours (largely exported, as their varied 
provenance shows) would doubtless have reached Athens early in the sixth 
century and prepare the way for such works as the Francois vase and the 
figuras cmnis iinitari ausmi of Pliny. It is a period of inventions, and the 
growing desire is felt for a nearer approach to realistic treatment ; Pliny says 
Eumarus of Athens first distinguished in colour the figures of men and 
women ; yes, but already in this Protokorinthian ware, in the wares of 
Melos and the white-faced ware of Naukratis, in the Euphorbos plate, and 
the Caere paintings on terracotta, we have the same thing ; that is to say, a 
local colour is given to the flesh of the men, while that of the women is left 
in outline. When painting began upon a red clay it became necessary to 
adopt white for the flesh of women : and it is curious to note that at an 
advanced stage of the Naukratite white-faced ware, an additional white 
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upon white is used for women and Sphinxes. Probably these vases maik a 
stage contemporary with the paintings on red clay imported into Xaukratis, 
and the Naukratite painters wmre simply iinitatiug what they saw on these 
imported pieces. 

The class of ware which bears most analogy to the Protokorinthian, 
both in the obvious connection with Korinthian metal work and also in the 
choice and treatment of subject, is the class of stamped red ware j)latcs, which 
Loeschcke has referred, I think rightly, to a Korinthian original inspiration 
{Arch. Zcit. 39, p. 40 foil.). Loeschcke remarks that the combat of Lapiths and 
Centaurs on Hesiod’s Shield of Herakles is described in terms which point 
to a general md^e of the opposing forces, 1. 178 : 

iv B' ?]v vafilvtj Aairi6aa>v al’^ijracov 

Kevravpoi S’ irepaiOev ivapTtoi rjyepedovro. 

Now in early Chalcidian and Rhodian vases, he says, scenes of combat 
are almost universally split up into pairs of opposing combatants : and this 
practice is adopted in the Fran^'ois vase. On the red ware relief vases on the 
other hand, and on the early Korinthian vases^, the impression aimed at is 
that of two groups opposing each other in closed ranks, a vap^ivt) in the 
Hesiodic sense : and such is clearly the intention of our fig. 5. 

Again, it is noticeable that neither the frieze of warriors on our vase, nor 
the frieze of horse-racing^, have a definite beginning or ending : that is to say, 
they would be peculiarly appropriate for the decoration of a concentric 
circular band such as those on the red ware, on a metal shield, or the interior 
of a metal cup. The hare hunt of our vase is clearly an elongation of the 
usual form with huntsman, net, hare, and hounds : a scheme which Loeschcke 
has shown (loc. cit.) is directly traceable to the Phoenician bronze cups. One 
bronze cup found at Nimrud has on the innermost circle running hares, on 
the outermost, running dogs ; on another such vase we have the hound and 
hare alternately. On a Kyrenian cup from Naukratis in the British Museum 
(as yet unpublished) we have the early scheme of the Greek tj^j^e ; the band 
which runs round the interior of this cup is occupied with three figures only, 
two dogs and a hare : neither huntsman nor net appears. Puchstein {Arch. 
Zcit. 1881, p. 227) has already pointed out that the ornament and compo.-ition 
of the Kyrenian and Rhodian vases are imitated from a metal industry, which 
had its nearest relation in the Cypriot-Plioenician workshops. 

By ‘ Rhodian ’ he here means the circular pinakes with paintings on a 
Avhitish slip, of which several have come from Rhodian ‘ tombs.’ but manv 
more from Naukratis : I am inclined to think that this w'as not a Rhodian 


^ See c.rj. a Korinthian oiiiochoe of ‘ Oriental ’ 
style in the British Museum. 

^ Cf. the similar frieze stamped from a cylinder 
on the vase in ilus. Grey. ii. 99, fig. 6 ; beneath 
the horses are represented plants and lotos buds, 
H.S. — VOL. XI. 


a metal bowl from Dali has a frieze of l)oys oil 
horseback with whips, and birds flying beside 
them in the field tPerrot et Chipiez, iii. p, 779, 
fig. 548). 

N 
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fabric, but imported ; for these reasons ; (i) from Biliotti’s Diary of Excavations 
hi Rhodes it appears that the pinakes are invariably found there in tombs 
which contain glass and porcelain objects, and no other form of vases except 
bucchero (Pollediara ware) ; (ii) the one inscription which we have on a 
‘ Rhodian ’ pinax (the Euphorbos plate) is in an alphabet which is certainly 
other than Rhodian ; (iii) we have in the British Museum a series of pinakes 
from Rhodes which are quite easily distinguishable as local imitations of this 
very fabric.^ Whether it came originally to Rhodes and Asia Minor from 
Naukratis, or not, is another question ; certainly a great deal of exactly 
similar ware was found at Naukratis : and it is worth noting that here the 
arrangement of the design in concentric circles is particularly frequent (e.g. 
Naukratis II. xi. 2). We have in the British Museum the fragment of one 
such Naukratite pinax which is here given in order to illustrate this concen- 
tric arrangement, and also because it is the only parallel instance I can find 
of the peculiar treatment of the horse’s bit in our fig. 6. 



Fig. 1. 


To resume then, it would seem that both the pinakes, the fabrics of 
Naukratis and Daphnae, and the fabric of Kyrene share in common with the 
Protokorinthian ware certain relations to the metal bowls of Phoenician 
origin. The strong bodies, the feeling for naturalistic treatment, the flowing 
blood," the human legged centaurs, the stippled surface, the filling in of the 
field with individual animals, the preference for representations of genre and 
heroic scenes — these are common to all. I may here add two points suggested 
by our vase ; first tho swan swimming, in the horse-racing scene fig. 6 : an 


' Amongst the pottery found in Rhodian tated ; as a rule these local imitations were 

tombs previous to the time of Attic importa- executed only in two colours (blackish brown on 

tions almost all the known fabrics are repre- reddish clay) and without incising, 
sented by corresponding local imitations. I am ^ Hesiod, Scut. Her. 173. 
inclined to think that there was no independent Kara St KeAaivoy 

painted uaie made in the island (except perhaps ai/u' aireAelScr’ (pa^\ 

the ‘ Fikellura ’ ware) which was not thus inii- 
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obvious parallel to Hesiod Scut. Her. J. 316 ^ ; and, through it, to the 
Phoenician-Cyprian bowl (Cesnola Stern 56, 4 : 69, 4). Secondly, the ape in 
our fig. 6 (the prognathous character of the head and the characteristic 
attitude seem to mark it as such here) : we have the early Kovinthian aryballi 
in form of a si\uatting ape: it occurs on the Kyrenc Arkesilaos vase, and 
frequently on the Egyptian book of tbe dead, and possibly from Egypt it came 
into Phoenician metal work as we see it in Perrot and Chipiez iii. p. 759, fig. 
543.^ Similar points of resemblance might no doubt be multiplied ; I will 
only add two which here occur to me. In Perrot and Chipiez iii. p. 759, fig. 
543 we have, in the central scene on a Phoenician bowl, the figure of a man 
chained to a column by his arms which are tied behind his back ; in the 
Kyrene vase (Baumeister Benhndkr, p. 1411) this identical figure is used for 
Prometheus ; and again in the Attic amphora ‘ a colonnette ’ in Berlin {Gat. 
no. 1722) which, as the form shows, is borrowed from a Korinthian original ; 
lastly, in the Amathous metal cup (Perrot and Chipiez iii. p. 775, fig. 547), 
we have a naturalistic scene of warriors very similar to that on the Macmillan 
vase ; they carry shields with devices (one such device being the ‘ Catherine 
wheel ’ of our vase) ; and these shields are represented, as here, without the 
broad rim which is usual in Chalcidian and later Korinthian representations. 

The direct connection of the Protokorinthian fabric with tlie mixed 
Egypto-Assyrian art which we associate with Phoenicia is admirably illus- 
trated in the accompanying woodcut. 



Fig. -1. 


This is a Protokorinthian lekytlios of exactly the same form as that 
given in Arch. Zeit. 41, p. 161, except that it wants most of the lip and the 
upper part of the handle ; it was lately in a private collection in England. 
Its present height is .045 metre. On the neck is a frieze composed of the 
upper part of a winged figure repeated five times, and the wing and foreleg of 
what seems to be intended for a winged quadruped. On the body is a quaint 
representation of the sacred tree between two eagles (?) which look over their 


' Hesiod, Scut. Tier. 316. - A similar figure occurs on an early coin of 

KVKvot a.€p<Tnr6rai dt fta n voWol uncertain (Asia Minor?) locality, see 

aKpov u5t«)p. mnlic 1S90, pi, li. S. 
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backs towards it : on the left, the upper part of a winged figure with an 
Egyptian headdress, and a bird ; on the right part of a similar figure. Below, 
a band of rays. On the handle has been a net pattern very similar to that 
which is frequent upon the ware of Kyrene (e.g. Arch. Zeit. 1881, Taf. 10, 3). 
Each of the figures has the outlines and details engraved, but so far as I can 
see there is no trace of the use of purple. 

The analogy of this vase to the ware of Kyrene is obvious at first sight ; 
and yet there is no question but that it belongs to the Protokorinthian class. 
Here we have, so far as I know, the first instance in Greek pottery where the 
elements appear directly inspired by Phoenician metal work. The sacred 
treei points to Assyria; the pairs of heraldic birds to the tectonic sculptures 
of Asia Minor ; while the two winged figures in the main frieze show decided 
Egyptian influence.^ At the same time, the whole design is treated in a 
manner as though copied without understanding ; so much so, that in the 
upper hand we have a wing and foreleg of an animal (cf. the horse in fig. 1 
on p. 178), but no head. 

Studuiczka {Kyrene, pp. 7 — 8) has shown that the material of Kyrenian 
paintings may be traced through Thera to Argos, and remarks the close 
connection which may be established between the art of Kyrene and 
Korinthian-Sikyonian art. The same connection is obvious for the early 
art of Naukratis and the situla vases of Daphnae. To sum up then, we have 
the following result : — 

(i) The Protokorinthian ware, following shortly after Mykenae, is closely 
connected with the old Greek Korinthian metal industry and so influenced 
by the Cypriot-Phoenician metal bowls.® 

(ii) The fabrics of Naukratis, Kyrene, and Daphnae were subject to this 
Cypriot-Phoenician influence at a later date, probably in two ways : directl}’, 
through communication with the neighbouring island of Cyprus ; indirectly, 
through Korinthian importations, as the types of myths there represented 
show us. 

Cecil Smith. 


' The same tree occurs in another Proto- 
korinthian lekythos (in tlie British Museum), 
from Kamiros in Khodes ; but in that case it is 
of much more developed and complicated fonn. 

- Cf. the figures of the Boreades in the Kyrene 
cup, NoAikratis, part i. pi. viii. 

* jJccording to Biliotti’s Diary of Excavations 
in Blwdes, two Protokorinthian lekythi were 
found ‘between the walls D and E’ of the 


Akropolis at Kamiros, together with the fol- 
lowing objects (marked C 10 and C 12) : 
‘ various porcelain statuettes and fragments ; a 
bronze camel kneeling, with a man on its back : 
Archaic terra-cotta statuette ; an iron spear and 
undulated blade ; fragments of stone statuettes 
and animals j a sea-shell covered with incised 
ornaments, Egyptian style.’ 
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The chief object of this paper is to record and classify the various 
naonuments which on the ground of subject-matter or style may claim to be 
connected with Pergamene work. It may be well also to notice by way of 
introduction what we can gather from ancient testimony. 

Of most of the existing works that I shall mention I have had personal 
knowledge, and where I have had to rely merely on published representations 
of them, I can only bring them forward for the purpose of suggesting to those 
who have direct acquaintance with them to consider them from this point of 
view. The theory which I wish to work out — a theory already suggested by 
others — is that certain fields of Greco-Roman and late Roman art have 
received a deep and abiding impress from Pergamon. That this should be 
a prim-i probable does not need elaborate proof ; Rome was the heir of the 
Pergamene kingdom, and had always friendly intimacy with it, and we hear 
of many Pergamene works being transferred to Rome by Nero {Bio Chrys. 
644 B.) : between certain Roman and certain Pergamene myths there was 
a close analogy,^ which coloured the artistic representation of them: the 
struggle of the Pergamene kingdom with the Gauls, or — to speak perhaps 
more correctly — with Antiochus Hierax supported by Gallic mercenaries,^ 
was the most recent counterpart to the struggle of Rome with the barbarians : 
it was the Pergamene school — as Professor Brunn was the first to demonstrate 
— who idealized and fixed for artistic representation the type of the northern 
barbarian and really created historic sculpture,® and I think that it can be 
shown that their rendering of this type became conventionalized and remained 
traditional throughout many centuries. 

But the preliminary question which it is essential to answer is whether 
it is allowable to speak of a Pergamene style at aU. For unless works done at 
Pergamon or in connection with Pergamon showed certain specific points of 
resemblance between themselves and a certain distinctiveness, we might 


^ E.g. the exposure of the twins and Telephos, 
the infants suckled by the wolf : compare the 
legend in Plutarch {Eomuhcs ch. 2) that Aeneas 
married Roma, a daughter of Telephos. 

" Vide Kohler, Die Griindung das Konigs- 
reichs Pergamon : Urlichs, who combats many of 
his arguments in his Pcrgamenische Imehriften, 
yet admits the main part of his theory. 


’ Isolated works, such as the Nubian head — 
a bronze work from Cyrene — published by 
Rayet, Mon. de V art Antique 2. No. 58, showing 
powerful realistic treatment of the barbaric 
type, are perhaps earlier than the Pergamene 
.school : but theirs is the earliest sy.stematic 
work in this field which could m.ake a new 
epoch in sculpture. 
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affiliate Greco-Roman art in general to Hellenistic art in general, but no part 
at all of the former to Pergamene art as a species of the latter. 

Is there then a Pergamene school whose work may be regarded as a 
species in this sense ? 

Urlichs ^ implicitly negatives the supposition, simply because the inscrip- 
tions prove that artists of many different nationalities worked at Pergamon, 
Athenian, Sicyonian, Boeotian and Rhodian sculptors having combined to 
embellish the Attalid capital ; but when he wrote he had not seen the 
fragments at Berlin. This on the whole appears to be also Dr. Conze’s view,^ 
who speaks of Pergamene art as a sort of StaXe/cro? Koivq, an eclectic art, 
uatherino- together the various characteristics of the older schools. And this 

o o o 

is partly true, but not the whole truth. 

In spite of all this eclecticism, the works that are known to have come 
from Pergamon and its vicinity display on the whole certain common qualities 
and features "which have not appeared at all or not in equal degree of develop- 
ment in earlier works. These qualities one may either praise or blame, but 
it is not the object of this paper to dwell on questions that concern the 
philosophy of art. I have tried to express in former papers in this journal 
some of the common and essential characteristics of this sculpture, and I will 
try briefly to record these here, chiefly so far as concerns the rendering of the 
forms. But one ought first to notice the question from which of the two 
periods of the Pergamene work are these to be gathered, from the older period 
of Attalus I. or the younger of Eumenes II. Professor Braun finds in the 
Neapolitan statuettes, which have descended to us from the Attalid dedication 
at Athens, traces of the workmanship of the earlier and more creative 
generation. On the other hand Dr. Conze maintains that the starting-point 
of our criticism must always be the chef deeuvre of the younger generation, 
the Pergamene altar ; and the reasons are strong for adopting his view. The 
objects that in the last few years have been drawn from the soil of Pergamon 
are originals of first-hand value, uncorrupted by the hand of the renovator : 
the Neapolitan works are very poor copies, almost characterless, and only by 
a very probable hypothesis can be connected with the Attalid originals ; and 
in any case through this comparative lack of character they fail to give 
us a standard for measuring the later effect and influence of this local 
style.® 


* Peryamcnische InschriftcJi, p. 27. 

- Gottinjen Geleh/ic Anzeigen, 1882. 

3 il. Eeinach in the Bulletin de Corr. HelUn. 
(Janv. 1889) and Dr. Milchhbfer in Die 
Befniung des Premetheuf! give a more favour- 
able estimate of the Neapolitan works, both 
maintaining that they cannot be copies of the 
Greco-Roman age. They may certainly be 
cojiies wrought in Asia Minor, but after a 
careful study I failed to detect in them any 
excellence of style or execution that might 
prevent us assigning them to the Greco-Roman 


period. The prostrate giant suggests a good 
original, but the work is dull aud cold. Neither 
in face nor attitude is there much power of 
expression, and the treatment of the muscles, 
the hair, and the wild-beast’s fell, shows little 
marked style or ‘ Pergamenian ’ character. 

Still more superficial aud dull is the render- 
ing of the Amazon ; though the drapery shows 
some skill and delicacy. The face has the high 
oval eontour common in Alexandrine sculpture, 
but none of the specific marks of that type 
which appears on the frieze. The figure of the 
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The chief forms of what may be called the Pergamene countenance are 
as follows. The contour is a rather high oval, the height being proportionately 
greater than the breadth ; the emphasis is laid on the flesh rather than on 
the bone-structure ; the forehead is rather high and marked with a strong 
protuberance of flesh, the space between the eyes is great and the depth of 
the eye-sockets is strikingly great ; the over-hanging eyebrows are realistically 
rendered and are often drawn up in the middle of their curve ; the flesh at 
the outer comer of the eyes frequently is swollen, and the centre of the eyeball 
itself often protrudes. The lips are full and short and half-parted, and the 
upper one is usually arched and the centre of It pouts forward. The throat 
appears as a columnar support of the head, the under surface of the cheek 
springing as it were from the throat in low relief. The hair is rendered in a 
wild and confused mass. 

The prevailing expression of the face — which these forms evidently assist 
— is one of physical pathos ^ or sensuous vehemence, a wild and undisciplined 
expression, barbaric or gigantesque. 

The principle that governs the treatment of the head appears also in 
the rendering of the torso and the limbs : the effect desired and attained is 
that of temporary rather than permanent life and form. The bone-structure 
cannot of course be altogether concealed, but the eye is rather arrested by 
the swelling courses of flesh which are massed together to produce the barbaric 
or gigantic type. And both in the Pergamene face and torso there is a manner 
of handling the forms by which they appear liquid or fluent : that is, they 
seem to lack fixedness and to melt away one into another. Another way in 
which this interest in the momentary life and in the superficial aspect of the 
body is manifested is the naturalistic representation of such details as the hair 
on the breast and in the arm-pits, the drops of blood flowing from a wound, 
the wrinkles of the skin, the swollen veins. And the same love of mere 
detail is shown in the exact expression of the different textures of 
drapery. 

Lastly, as regards the composition, we detect in the larger frieze and 
still more clearly in the smaller the tendency to crowd the figures together 
and to overload the action, whereby risk is incurred of losing plastic 
distinctness. 

It might be supposed that the formal and spiritual qualities of this 


dying Persian displays more obviously still the 
cold formalism of the later copyist’s hand : 
there is a moderate expression of pain in the 
face, and some violence in the attitude, but 
otherwise little that speaks of any school. The 
dying Gaul of Uaples has far more character 
and gives some proof of the Pergamene power in 
historic sculpture ; but if the earlier Greco- 
Eomau period could not produce such imitative 
works as these, it had fallen very low. The 
‘Attalid’ figures at Venice are of far higher 
value, but even these we can best estimate after 


considering the data afforded by the monuments 
from the soil of Pergamon. 

' Perhaps by such a term we may distinguish 
‘ Pergamenian ’ expression from the expression 
in a work of Scopas, a mental or spiritual pathos 
— such for instance as the epigrammatist found 
in the unknown HyoK/ia MTjBeios (Anthology, ix. 
593 ). 

olKToy ofjLov Kcd \vtrffay iT-rjrvfj^v tvBeos av-qp 
fiapfi^pcfj e7JcaTe/ii|€, S’ virh rfxvv^ 

\aty€Tjv M^Sctav o\rfs (p.vqffev aylqs. 
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sculpture as thus summarized are only found in the representation of the 
giants on the frieze, and are reserved for this theme or for the barbaric type, 
to which they are appropriate. If this were true, it would still be desirable 
to see if tliis style appeared in the Greco-Roman work that dealt with the 
same subject. But it is interesting to note that this reservation wms not made 
by those w'ho worked at Pergamon : that, though it is the giant-head of the 
youthful type that is the completest example of what I have called the 
Pergamene countenance, yet some of the essential traces appear in the faces 
of the divinities, and also in the human faces of the smaller frieze : nor is it 
only in the giant-hody that the violent treatment of the muscles is seen. It 
has been made a complaint about the figure of Zeus in the frieze that the 
torso is too gigantesque. Also the excited and over-vehement expression is 
given to the faces not only of the giants but of some of the divinities as w'ell. 
In spite of the fact therefore that many of the best traditions of the older 
sculpture W’ere maintained at Pergamon, we have here a peculiar type of 
forms and a mode of expression becoming fixed and conventional. 

Again, the qualities of this style appear throughout the whole of this 
colossal frieze in greater or lesser degree of impressiveness. The sculptors 
are from many nations, but there is unity in their work ; and though of course 
there are great differences of skill in the execution of different slabs, yet no 
one has yet succeeded in assigning this series to the Attic and that to the 
Rhodian workshop. For instance, the figure which for no particular reason 
has been called Orion shows — as I have before pointed out — a drier and more 
restrained style than most of the others, and a more prominent marking of 
the bone-structure of the head. But we cannot claim this slab for the 
austerer style, independent of Asiatic voluptuousness ; for in the face and 
form of the giant that hes at his feet the marks of the ‘ Pergamene ’ style are 
most conspicuous. Many special points of difference might be discovered 
between the series of slabs on which Hekate and the kindred divinities are 
represented, and that on which Amphitrite and the sea-divinities appear in 
combat. Not only is the execution inferior in the latter, but there are fewer 
specific marks of the school in the rendering of the torso and the face. 
But there is no new principle of composition, no different theory of 
formal treatment in this group, so that we might speak of a separate and 
independent style. 

And — as I have incidentally noticed before and will soon show by 
illustration — the heads of the smaller frieze show on the whole the same 
characteristics as those on the larger, only that the dominant expression is 
less intense and their contour is rounder and softer, and the markincr of the 
bone-structure of the skull which may be discerned on two heads of the larger 
frieze cannot be discovered on this. 

The result of this brief and general statement will be this — that as a 
certain spirit and style appear throughout the mass of sculpture discovered 
on the site of Pergamon, and as no earlier work of sculpture displays the same 
style so conspicuously or so consistently, and as this has become a mannerism 
at Pergamon being used irrespective of theme, it is natural and scientific to 
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speak of a Pergamene style or epoch : and the Pergamene is a species of the 
Hellenistic work. 

We may admit that there was no Pergamene ‘school’ — that is a body of 
native sculptors showing in their work the impress of local character and 
influence. But those who worked at this place worked de condlii scntcntia, 
with some unity of method and theory, and what they achieved was important 
enough to serve as a standard. 

To trace the prior influences that explain this style and to collect the 
elements in the older sculpture from which it is built up, lies beyond the 
scope of this paper. But in passing I may illustrate the theory that I 
advanced before of an affinity between the style of Scopas and Pergamene 
work. Certain striking traits in the Pergamene type of countenance appear 
in the Tegean heads from the temple of Athene Alea : these are the pro- 
tuberance over the forehead, the great breadth between the eyes, the very 
deep eye-sockets, and the protruding centre of the eyeball. I was strongly 
impressed with the resemblance between the head of the giant who is attacked 
by the goddess with the my.sterious jar and the youthful helmed head from 
Tegea ; and one of the larger heads from Pergamon in the magazine of the 
Berlin Museum shows the same expression of mouth and the same roundness 
of forms as some of the separate female heads in the British Museum found 
at the Mausoleum. That Scopas’ style had great vogue in Asia Minor is in 
accord with the account of his life and sphere of work.^ 

Before enumerating those monuments for tvhich there is only internal 
evidence of connection with the Pergamene school, I will briefly record those 
of which the ‘ provenance ’ from Pergamon is certain, and wdiich are of value in 
illustrating the special style. 

Besides the great frieze, there are the slabs of the smaller frieze which 
probably ran round the interior of the altar, most of which are still in the 
magazine of the Berlin Museum. The subject-matter of these has been 
successfully and skilfully explained by Professor C. Robert in the numbers 
of the years 1887 and 1888 of the Jahrhhch des ArcJtdologischcn Insfituts, but 
without much reference to the details of the style. I am only concerned 
here with shortly illustrating the affinity which I have already affirmed to 
exist between the sculpture of the smaller and that of the greater frieze. 

In the representation of Telephos with the infant Orestes and the young 
Electra,- the face of Electra shows some of the marks of the type described, 
and the torso of Telephos the characteristic handling. 

The group of Heracles and the infant Telephos® suckled by the wolf is 
very interesting on account of the connection which it has with repre- 
sentations which will be noticed later of the Greco-Roman period. It 
concerns the present point because the forms display the Pergamene style 


' Oil a Bithynian coin of Lysimachus (in tlie 
British Museum, soon to be published in the 
series of Bithynian Kings) is a head of Heracles 
with many of the essential traits of the Perga- 
mene type of countenance. 


Sketched in THe Urgebiiisse di:r AuAgrahun- 
rjcn zii Pcrgntnon, p. 66. 

’ Ovcrbeck, Geschichte d. Gritch. Plnstik, 
vol, ii. fig, 13.3<i. 
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very markedly. The rendering of the abdomen and of the swelling courses 
of muscles above the hip recall the sculpture of the gigantomachy ; the pose 
of the arm across the breast, by which the biceps and psctinal muscles are 
joined, is probably chosen partly because this sculpture is fond of dealing 
with colossal masses of flesh. Though the motive is very different, the pose 
is the same in the representation of the giant who is sinkiifg down beneath 
Zeus. In the battle-piece, the scene sketched in Professor Robert’s paper,^ 
we are in various ways reminded of the larger frieze ; the dead man falling 
head-downwards is a familiar motive; there is the same profuse detail of 
slaughter here as there — the same realistic rendering of the blood rushing 
from the wound, and the structure of the forehead and the eyes and the 
rendering of the hair are the same. Another scene of combat,^ in which a 
naked warrior is falling with blood dripping from his side, and the helmed 
head of another is seen prostrate on the ground beneath, produces a very 
similar effect as the last. 

On three unconnected slabs of the smaller frieze we notice strikingly 
similar types of heads; namely, on one where a bride is standing before 
the statue of Athene Polias ® and a bearded man is by her side ; another * 
where a kingly figure with his guards is hurrying along as though at some 
sudden news ; a third ^ where another bearded man is raising a laurel-bough 
towards a statue of ApoUo. In all three the male countenance has most of 
the same forms and the same peculiar expression as we find in so many heads 
of the larger frieze — the deep-set eyes and the gTeat breadth between them, 
the protruding forehead, the fleshy cheek-bones, and that expression restless 
and unfixed which is difiScult to describe. Now, according to Robert’s 
most probable explanations, the personality is different in each case, 
and we cannot say that in each case it is the bead of Telephos who appears 
in three different scenes. In fact we are here presented with a fixed form, 
which the Pergamene sculptor uses without much consideration of personality 
or ethos. It appears again in a free head which is exhibited in the Museum 
near to one of these slabs, and which is supposed to be a head of Poseidon. 

The last point of resemblance between the larger and the smaller frieze 
which need be noticed here is the careful exactness with which both in one 
and in the other such accessories are rendered as the texture of the drapery, 
the feathers of the helmet’s plumes. 

It may then be concluded that the smaller monument, though carved 
perhaps by different hands, belongs immediately to the same school 
of work. 

On the other hand, it is markedly distinguished, as Overbeck has well 
pointed out, by the picturesqueness of its relief style. The picturesque 
element had not indeed been wanting in the frieze-work of the gigantomachy ; 
but the handling of the surface of the relief was there entirely in accord with 
the old plastic tradition : the background is the same for all the figures, and 

1 Jahrimch des Arch. Inst. 1887, p. 256. 3 Jahrhuch des Arch. Inst. 1888, p. 45, PI. I. 

= Robert, Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. 1888, p. ‘ Ibid. p. 87, Q. 

91, T. . 5 Ibid. p. 57, P. 
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all are on the same plane. But in the Telephos slabs there is often an ideal 
background, perhaps a natural scene, and figures are on a higher and lower 
scale, and the groups are massed together in different layers. This arrange- 
ment, as well as the plastic framework by which the scenes are divided, 
betrays the influence of painting on sculpture — an influence beginning to 
be dominant in the Alexandrine period — and probably gives us the clue for 
explaining the picturescpie character of Roman relief work. If this theory 
be true, a general method of composition will have been borrowed for Rome 
from Pergamon. 

Besides the Telephos frieze, there are many other fragments of sculpture 
brought from Pergamon, most of them lying at present in the magazine of 
the Berlin Museum. But it is not possible to find much of the local 
characteristic style in all of them, and it would be unreasonable to expect 
such uniformity ; for Pergamon was a storehouse of works of art gathered 
from all parts of Greece, and the first Attains took his share of the spoils of 
Corinth. Thus such works as the Athena Nike, the helmed head and head- 
less statue of Pallas in the Pheidian style,^ and many of the larger mutilated 
figures not yet exhibited may have no real connection with the site on which 
they were found, and do not weaken the theory derived from other works of 
a specific Pergamene style. 

To those of this latter class that have already been examined may be 
added the following ; — 

(«) The remains of a seated male figure, lacking the head and arms, the 
left leg and most of the right : on his back was a mantle, a fold of which 
appears on his right thigh, and on his neck are traces of long hair. The 
right arm was brought across the breast, as if it were resting on some support 
at this side, and the whole body is inclined in this direction. The most 
conspicuous mark of its style is the very soft treatment of the surface and of 
the large fleshy masses ; the breasts are very swollen and almost feminine, 
and this fact, together with the pose and the whole rendering, suggests a 
statue of Dionysos. If this is the right name, we have then four repre- 
sentations of the god from the site of Pergamon — this seated figure, the slabs 
from the larger and a smaller frieze found on the same site representing 
Dionysos ytyavToXeV?;?, and the slab from the Telephos frieze on which the 
god has been discovered moving hastily to the left, the three last having very 
much in common with each other and with the local style. Now we know 
that there rvas a worship and a temple of Dionysos at Pergamon, and wm can 
gather its importance from more than one source.^ It is not improbable that 
among the mentioned fragments of sculpture survives a reproduction of the 
temple statue, which may more naturally be supposed to be that of a seated 
or peaceful figure ; but other examples may be quoted of a temple divinity 
represented in active or dramatic pose, and it is not impossible that the 
figure on the reliefs preserves something of the forms of the temple statue. 

1 Vide JMIciiic Juurnul, 1886, p. 271, ‘ The Book XLI. 61 : letter from Ptolemy to the Per- 
Worka of Pergamon and their Influence.’ gamenians, 0.1. G. 3537. 

^ Pidc the oracle in O.I.G. 3538 : Dio Cassius, 
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Unfortunately, the coinage of Pergamon does not supply us with any clue ; 
but a coin of the Cilician Seleucia shows us the figure of Dionysos closely 
resembling that on the Pergamene frieze-slabs.' 

(/;) The cast of a large statue of Hermaphrodite, placed in the Assyrian 
room, the original of which was found about the south-east of the altar, and 
is now at Constantinople. The right arm is missing, and the left shoulder 
has been restored with plaster. At present the work has attracted notice only 
on the ground of an obvious resemblance in the arrangement of its drapery to 
the Venus of Milo— a resemblance which may be only accidental, and which 
contributes nothing to the solution of any question concerning the latter ; but 
it deserves serious attention on other grounds, and chiefly because it is the only 
Greek statue which has survived of this semi-oriental figure. The Herma- 
phrodite of the Lou\Te and that of Florence are only Greco-Eoman copies, and 
still later and inferior to these in execution is the St. Petersburg statue. The 
Pergamene work far excels these in execution, for the surface is softly and 
warmly wrought, and in moral conception, for the combination of male and 
female forms is given without any particularly sensual effect. The face is 
high, and springs in low relief from the throat; the flesh is strongly 
emphasized, but the cheek-bones are also marked. The features are close, 
so to speak, and rather flattened, the chin being short and drawn up as it 
were to the mouth ; the lips are full and rather pouting. There is nothing 
original in the pose, as the body inclines rather languidly towards the left, the 
left arm resting on the trunk of a tree. The only other work of the same 
subject that it recalls in the disposition of the drapery and paiTly in its 
attitude is the Hermaphrodite of the Villa Pamphili.^ 

It would be interesting to know if there was any afiSnity between the 
statue from Pergamon and the ‘ uobilis Hermaphroditus ’ of Polycles. The 
question is of course fore-judged if we assume that the copies of the sleeping 
Hermaphrodite, the statues in the Louvre and Florence and St. Petersburg, 
preserve the tj-pe and form of the original which Pliny praises ; but this is 
only an archaeological conjecture. At any rate, the Polycles whose work 
upon this theme was most notable cannot have been the sculptor of 01. CII., 
but either the second Polycles of the middle of the third century or the latest 
of this name belonging to the Attic ‘ revival.’ ® And it is not improbable, 
from the internal evidence of Pliny’s text, that it is the sculptor of this latest 
period to whom he refers.^ In this case the Hermaphrodite of Polycles mio-ht 
be almost contemporary in origin with that which has been brought from 
Pergamon, and which will always remain of importance for a certain 
simplicity and freshness it possesses, and its comparative purity of expression 
and form. 

(c) A statue of a tall male figure, standing at ease, his weight being 


^ Mionnet, vol. iii. p. 601 : Cilicia, No. 298. 
- Clarae. PI. 667, No. 1548, A. 

^ Vide C. Ptobert, Ucrnics, xix. p. 307, 

In the first part of sec. 19, Book XXXIV., 
Pliny enumerates the various epochs of hronze- 


faculptnre, and. afterwards the work.s that illus- 
trate these epochs. If the Polycles he mentions 
is not the latest sculptor of that name, then he 
has left the latest period without any monument 
to illustrate it. 
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thrown on his left leg, and his left hand gathering up his garment, which 
leaves hare his breast and right shoulder; most of his right arm is missing, 
hut it seems to have been lifted and supported perhaps on a staff. The face 
is rather full and covered with a short beard ; the hair is somewhat raised 
abov^e the forehead, w-hich is prominently marked and barred. Although the 
expression of the face is not very definite, the statue is very probably an 
Asclepios ; for the position of the arms, the arrangement of the drapery and 
the treatment of the hair accord with a representation of the god that appears 
on certain Pergamene coins.^ If the figure is really an Asclepios, it is then 
the earliest instance yet discovered among Pergamene monuments of a typo 
of the god of which the origin is doubtful, and wliich is probably quite distinct 
from the well-knowm work of Phyromachus. 

(d) Somewhat different in form from the last is a small figure in terra- 
cotta exhibited in the Antiquarium at Berlin, an undoubted Asclepios and of 
Pergamene ‘provenance.’ The god is once more erect, and the himation 
covers the lowmr part of the body and the left shoulder in the same fashion, 
but his right hand is resting on his hip, and in his left is the serpent-rod. In 
these respects it is a replica of the statue from Cyrene published in the 
Hellenic Jmrnal (IV., p. 47) ; but the terra-cotta figure is bearded, and a 
youthful Asclepios is a type that has not yet been found at Pergamon, although 
we might believe that it was not unfamiliar to the native imagination, since 
in the vision of Aristides the god wore some of the forms of Apollo.- 

(e) The two satyrs from Pergamon, published by Dr. Furtwangler,^ the 
one a perfectly preserved bronze figure, the other a statue of Parian marble 
wanting the head and arms. The meaning and probable genealogy of these 
works have been fully discussed by the above-mentioned writer; it is 
only necessary to note here that the rendering of the anatomy shows in 
each case the manner peculiar to the school, namely, the powerful articulation 
of the flesh, and that the execution of the panther’s fell and of the nebris 
reminds us of the skill so notable on the frieze in the handling of different 
materials. Whether the bronze figure with its plebeian and bucolic type of 
head supplies us with another criterion for bringing certain works — hitherto 
isolated — under the Pergamene species, may be afterwards considered. It 
may appear thas this type is not especially Pergamene. But the figures 
prove at least that we may attribute to this school an affection for strained 
and complicated movement and pose — ‘a rhythm distortum et elaboratum’ — 
that descends to them from Myron. 

(/) The torso and lower body of a Triton, one of the figures that stood 
on the acroterion of the altar. I have already mentioned that most of these 
appear to be free reproductions of the divinities of the larger frieze, and their 
movements suggest the same action. It is quite possible that this statue of 
the Triton has the same dramatic meaning, for his right arm was evidently 


^ Warwick W I’otti, ‘Asclepio:! on the - ojita joti/ ’Af 7 K\^ 7 rios, a,Lta 5e ’AiroAAa’t'. 

Coins of Pergamon,’ Kum. Chron. Ser. III. Aristid. Up. A 07 . 0., Dindorf, i. 469. 

vol. ii. p. 22, I’l. II. 8 . 3 yirrzigstcs Proijrauim zum Jl'inckdiiianns- 
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raised on high as though brandishing a weapon, and his left hand holds a 
shell. There may be an allusion here to the old tradition according to which 
Triton served as trumpeter in the gigantomachy. The torso is treated so as 
to suggest the liquid element to which the personage belongs, and that the 
Pergamene sculpture achieved something in the representation of the beings 
of the sea the Triton of the Vatican — to be considered later — gives us fair 
reason to believe. It is evident that the skill which this sculpture possesses 
in softly rendering the surfaces of the flesh would stand it in stead when 
liandling this theme. 

(g) The female head well known through photographs and casts, which 
might be more conveniently considered in connection with the ‘ Venus of 
Milo.’ 

(A) I have referred above to fragments of a smaller relief- work, containing 
figures about fourteen inches in height, which has been brought to Berlin from 
Pergamon, and which is of some interest because it also represents a giganto- 
machy and copies certain groups of the larger altar. For instance, we see 
the figure of Dionysos showing the same treatment, the same half-feminine 
forms, and the same posture as the Dionysos of the larger frieze ; the face is 
well preserved, and of the same type as the other heads of Dionysos which 
I have examined. Of much ruder work are two other reliefs, perhaps 
belonging to a consecutive frieze, but probably of later origin than that just 
mentioned, representing Zeus and Athene in the battle. The god is striding 
forward with violent action, with his left foot on a prostrate giant of human 
form ; brandishing the thunderbolt in his right hand, with his left he has 
caught a serpent-footed giant by the hair (though the hand is missing, the 
interpretation is hardly doubtful). Zeus bears no aegis, and the resemblance 
of the scene to the greater frieze is not very close. The rendering of the 
forms shows the later exaggeration of the Pergamene style, and there is no 
fineness of surface. Athene with the aegis is hurrying to the left ; only the 
right half of her body and no part of the neck and shoulders is preserved. 
The figure somewhat resembles the bronze of Athene with the giant 
published in the Hellenic Journal, Vol. IV., p. 91. 

(i) Of much greater importance is a free statue of Zeus about six feet in 
height, which I have slightly referred to in a former paper — one of that series 
of statues which were probably carved simultaneously with the frieze-work 
of the great altar, and which probably stood above it between the pillars of 
the colonnade. No doubt this also is Zeus Ptyai/ToXeTT^?, for the posture 
and drapery are very similar to those of the Zeus on the frieze. And the 
differences arise mostly from the inevitable differences between a relief-figure 
in a group and a single free statue ; that is, the action is less dramatic and 
violent. The head of this Zeus is only slightly inclined to the right, and the 
action is more directly to his front ; there is no back-swing of the body, but 
he is striding forwards with right foot advanced and right arm uplifted. 
There is a certain dignity also and reserve in the motive of the left arm 
which merely supports the drapery, and the muscles are not so violently 
rendered nor the veins so swollen. If this is copied from the frieze-figure — 
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of which I am douhtful — it is a very intelligent copy, and takes an important 
place in our scanty series of Zeus-statues of a Greek period (Fig. 1). 

Besides these works of sculpture there are several moulds, found on the 
site of Pergamon, for statuettes and reliefs, which are exhibited in the Berlin 
Antiquarium. Many of them are for the forms of divinities, such as Hermes, 
Apollo, Bacchus, Aphrodite, hut it is hard to discern in them any features 





Fic. 1. 


specially characteristic of Pergamene work e-veept in the Hermes, whose 
forehead and chest recalls something of the style. 

There are also in the Antiquarium a number of small terra-cottas from 
Pergamon, but few of them give any clear illustration of the native manner, 
and the aggregate of them <lo not serve to corroborate Pliny’s^ remark con- 

’ N.H. 35, 160 : ‘In Asia I’ergamon retinet iiobiUtatein hujus artis.’ 
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cerning the fame of Pergamene pottery. Two of them deserve mention here : 
one a female head (No. 6702), showing the unmistakable marks of the type; 
another a torso, that might be that of Eros or Bacchus, in many ways 
resembling the fragmentary statue described above, especially in the soft 
handling of the large masses of flesh on the breast and abdomen. And here 
also a chlamys is seen, passing round the left shoulder and appearing on the 
right hip. 

So far as I am aware no museum, except the Berlin and the British, the 
University Galleries at Oxford, and the museum at Constantinople, possesses 
any monument of marble, bronze, or terra-cotta that is known to have come 
from the site or immediate vicinity of Pergamon. And all that wo have is the 
colossal torso from Elaea — the port of Pergamon — which has not yet been 
published. It is probably a fragment of a statue of the seated Heracles. The 
characteristic style is very noticeable in the soft and lax rendering of the 
forms, and the deep depressions that throw strong shadows over the large 
masses of flesh, in the treatment of the lower part of the torso, and in the 
swollen veins. 

The only other marble work that may with certainty be added to this list 
is a male head from the smaller frieze, in private possession at Dresden, of 
which I have no personal knowledge, but which is briefly mentioned in the 
Archdologischc Zcitung of ISSI (p. 63). 

The coinage of Pergamon contributes much to our knowledge of the 
local cults, and occasionally illustrates a local myth, but exhibits very little of 
the peculiar style in question. Nor should we expect to find much of it on 
this class of monuments ; but an Alexander’s head in the lion’s skin on a coin 
probably of the period of Eumenes IL,“ and a Pergamene coin of the time 
of Septimius Severus, showing Heracles with the hind of Cerynea, recall the 
familiar style in the renilering of the forehead and eyes. 

A few fragments— not long discovered and not yet published, so far as I 
am aware — from the Stoa of Attalus II. at Athens may perhaps be reckoned 
among the monuments that come from the site or territory of Pergamon. 
Whether the king employed his own sculptors or Athenians for the decoration 
of his monument might be an open question ; but the style of these fragments 
makes for the former supposition. 

(u) A female head inclined to one side, with a veil falling over the back 
part. It has the peculiar highly-wrought expression which the sculptors of 

this school lo\'ed to give ; and it show's their characteristic treatment of forms 

the long oval contour, the deep eye-sockets, the forehead protruding in the 
centre, the short firm mouth. We might name it a head of Demeter. 

(h) Another female head of colossal size, very similar in forms and 
expression, with half-open mouth, a highly-arched upper lip, and the same 
treatment of the forehead. 

0) A barbarian head, probably a Gaul’s, displaying the characteristic 
Pergamene rendering of this type in the high cheek-bones, the hair and eye- 

’ Imlioof-Blumer, Die Muir.en der Di/nastic ron Pergamon, Taf. 3, No. 19. 
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brows ; but there is more realism of detail in this than (for instance) in the 
head of the Dying Gaul of the Capitoline. 

Before beginning the review of the monumental evidence that proves the 
diffusion of Pergamene style tiiroughout other localities, there are some 
literary notices that are valuable to collect. 

Among the arts cultivated with the greatest success in the later Greek 
and the Greco-Roman period was that of mosaic ; and it is probable that 
Rome was to some extent indebted to Pergamon for the introduction and 
expansion of this art. ‘ Geleberrimus fuit in hoc genero Sosus rpii Pergami 
stravit quern vocant asaroton oecon’;’^ it is likely that he belonged to the 
earlier Attalid period, and it is possible that he was one of those who wrought 
the mosaics for the magnificent ship of Hiero II. of Syracuse (about 232 U.C.), 
which is one of the earliest recorded and certain instances of mosaic-work 
used for private luxury.” Now it is shortly after the date at which the 
Pergameuian kingdom was ceded to Rome (b.c. 133) that this art became 
popular in the latter city ; and that this is more than a mere coincidence 
seems indicated hy the name that is commonly applied in later literature to 
the mosaic-pavement — asarotum and asarotici lapilli— a general term, derived 
from the Pergamene w'ork. The theory could be better established if one 
could discover in Roman mosaic sure traces of the Pergamene style ; and the 
attempt would be adventurous, as no mosaic has been found on the excavated 
site or in the vicinity of Pergamon, and it would be hazarJous to seek in so 
different an art for the same style that appears in the sculpture ; but a few 
clues of connection may be gathered, chiefly from the representation in 
mosaic of Alexander’s battle. 

In his Camjpanische Wcnuhnalerci^ Helbig has thrown out the suggestion 
tliat this work is derived from an original — probably a painting — that belongs 
to the same epoch and tendency as the Attalid historic sculptures. We may 
note that the same principle is observed here as there in the rendering of the 
barbaric type, and some of the same features reappear, and the real type is 
given without excessive naturalism. Now it cannot be said that any and 
every achievement in historic art in the Hellenistic era immediately falls to 
the credit of the Pergaineue school, for Gyrene or Alexandria may claim to 
have done work of the same kind and power in regard to the African 
nationalities. But it is much more probable that the type of the Persian 
race -was originally a theme of Asia iMinor art rather than of Greco-Libyan or 
Greco-Egyptian. And the mosaic in cjuestion is not -without evidence in 
support of this. There is a certain resemblance — that must not however be 
too much insisted upon — between the figure of the Persian who is transfixed 
by the spear of Alexander, and that of the young giant who is falling before 
Athene on the altar-frieze. His face and the faces of some of the other 
Persians show something of that character and that expression in eyes and 


'■ riiiiy, A.//^. 36, 1S4. tioii of tennile - ji iviinuiit-, ; rch Li-‘tioiiiie, 

- The art of mosaic had been employed per- LcHrcs d’vii Antiquaiiv, pp. 313-315. 
hails as early as the fifth century for the decora- ^ P. 44. 
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forehead that mark the gigantesque type ; and the reflection of the prostrate 
Persian’s countenance in his own shield recalls to our mind a similar trait in 
Sosus’ mosaic, the reflection of the bird’s head in the water. I am aware that 
these indications are of rather slight force ; but they combine with more 
general considerations of probability to connect the mosaic with the historic 
work of the later epoch rather than with the picture of the Egyptian Helena 
to which ^ Overbeck would refer it. The violent dramatic spirit, the highly- 
wrought pathos, the masterful characterization of the Persian race, are features 
in the work that are difficult to reconcile with the belief that the original 
was painted by a woman in Egypt soon after the middle of the fourth 
century B.c. 

The popularity of the work of Sosus is proved also by the existing 
imitations ; the birds drinking from the cup on the Herculaneum mosaic are 
a reproduction of part of his subject, but it throws no light on any special 
character of style. As has been already said, it is scarcely fruitful to try to 
find any main stream of Pergamene influence in Roman mosaic-work; but 
here and there in certain themes a certain afiSnity may be observed. 

The literary record concerning Pergamene art, that is next in importance 
to the record of the Attalid dedications at Athens, is a series of epigrams 
describing the representations in relief on the pillars of the temple that was 
raised at Cyzicus by Attalus II. and Eumenes II. in honour of their mother 
Apollonis. According to the transcriber of the epigrams they were actually 
inscribed on the pillars themselves — e? ra (nvXoirwdKia iyeypawTO, vrepi- 
iyovTa dvay\v<f>ov^ iaTopia'i? That the verses and the art were contem- 
poraneous in their origin cannot be believed, as the irregularities of the metre 
point to a very late period ; perhaps their inscription is only imaginary, and 
they are the work of a late Byzantine. But there can be no doubt that they 
describe actual monuments, the decoration of the temple-pillars at Cyzicus — 
and record some of the productions of the artists who worked for Attalus and 
Eumenes. llany of the subjects can be illustrated, and some have a special 
interest for Pergamene legend, and may very probably be the work of the 
sculptors who carv'ed the smaller Pergamene frieze. The first ® in the series 
is a representation of Bacchus leading Semele to Olympos with Hermes 
preceding, and an escort of Satyrs and Sileni with torches. The text is too 
vague to tell us much about the composition, but we may conjecture a 
youthful Dionysos standing in the chariot by the side of Semele in the centre 
of the scene. 

Ihe words rav dOeov Hei'^euv v/Spiv dp,et^6p,evo<} can refer to nothino' 
that was there in the scene, unless we suppose a combination of two separate 
myths on the same slab ; and the evidence of other monuments cannot help 
us towards any reconstruction of it, for with the exception of one broken vase 
we have no representation of the ascent of Semele. The chief interest of the 


^ p. 4'25. 

■- The eiegrams were first noticed by Visconti, 
hcnzioiii U rci-hr Triuprr, p, 102: for .'textual 
: liticisiii ciJj' Jacob. s T^'XiXiljOiuixcs Ci'iliccic^ 


Tol. ii. p. 130 ; they have scarcely received .any 
archaeological critiinsra. 

^ VuU Auth. Ful. iii. 1. 
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record is that it gives us another example of the figure of Dionysos as a theme 
of Pergamene sculpture; and I have already noted \Yith what peculiar ex- 
pression and forms the type of the god was handled by the men of this school, 
to whom chiefly, we may believe, the later modifications of the type are duo. 
But it is doubtful whether there is any Greco-Roman sculpture dealing with 
this subject in which we can definitely trace the effect of their work. The 
head of Bacchus in Leyden, published in the Mvn. (hll’ Inst., ii. 41, and de- 
scribed by Furtwiingler ^ as being ‘d’une expression puis.sante et animee, d’un 
grand elan et empreinte de ce pathetique un peu rude qui caracterise les 
sculptures de Pergame,’ appeared to me, on personal observation of it, scarcely 
to have the value thus ascribed to it, and to show little affinity in its forms to 
Pergamene style. 

The choice of this subject for the decoration of the Cyzicene temple need 
not have been suggested by the local worship of Dionysos at Pergamou, but 
by the desire to illustrate the affection between son and mother — the idea 
expressed in nearly all these reliefs.* 

The second reju'esentation is that which stands in the closest connection 
with the local legend : the recognition of Telephos by his mother Auge, the 
incident that is recorded by Hyginus, and perhaps was found in the Ylucrot of 
Sophocles. The Cyzicene I'clief has a particular interest, because its subject 
is closely connected with that of one of the smaller frieze-slabs that have been 
brought from Pergamon, on which in spite of its mutilation, we can discover 
the form of Telephos ^ and the serpent that miraculously intervenes between 
the son and the mother to prevent the intended matricide. On a vase of the 
later archaic period we see Telephos fully armed and pursuing Auge who is 
hastily retreating {Arch. Zeit. 18.53, Taf. GO). But neither of these repre- 
sentations can give us an exact clue to that on the temple of Apollonis ; for 
both these are dramatic and violent, but tlie rvords of the epigrammatist 
evidently describe a peaceful situation, the moment of the discovery, and the 
purpose of Telephos to lead his mother back to his native land; and such a 
scene accords well with the wdiole of this series of mythic subjects. But it is 
very rarely ^ found among surviving monuments, and it may^ take rank by the 
side of the smaller frieze as illustration of the original work done by the 
Attalid sculptors in the field of Pergamene myths. 

Many of these Cyzicene representations are so to speak aira^ Xeyofxeva, 
far-fetched themes of which existing works supply us with no illustration, and 
which are chosen merely as mythic or historic records of filial piety. It is only 
necessary here to mention those that have some discoverable relation with 
known monuments, and some importance for the history of Pergamene 
sculpture. Great interest attaches to the sixth and the fourteenth repre- 
sentation, the former being the slaughter of Python, the latter the death of 

1 Collect. Saiourorf, vi. 23. I'ide sketch in Jahrh. d. dent. Inst. 15S7, 

■- But the presence of tlie Sileiii in the scene p. 245, fig. C, 
rniiv be an allusion to the Diony:,iac society that * The meaniii'j of the relief in Brockle-liy 
existed at Pergamon of BockoAoi ami ZttATjvoi. H.all (Michaelis, hiei'iit Mn rhh't'i, ‘Telephos 
Vide inscription, vol. vii. p. 40 of IIci uics. ami Auge,’ is veiy doulitful. 
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Tityos at the hands of Apollo and Artemis. From the heading and the text 
of each epigram we can partially reconstruct the scenes. In the first Leto is 
flying before Python, and Apollo and Artemis are shooting — dwo cr/to7ri^? 
AeXcjiwv. We must suppose that the rocky terrain was indicated, and from 
the words ov dijaei rpini-ov evOeov we may conjecture that the tripod was 
actually seen near the god, as it is in the representations of Apollo Pythoc- 
tonos on the coins of Rhegium. What is unusual in the Cyzicene rendering 
of the myth is the presence of Artemis in the first place ; for apart from this 
instance she is not, as far as I am aware, found in this scene, except in those 
rare and different vase-representations which show' Leto fleeing from Python 
and holding the twin children in her arms ; secondly, the presence of Leto 
herself interpreting the myth as an illustration of filial piety. 

Apollo is avenging Leto for Python’s pursuit of her at the time of his 
birth ; only thus will this scene express the idea of the whole series. But 
this is the rarer and probably not the original view of the myth, and in support 
of it we can only quote the legend of Hyginus, the vase-representation 
mentioned above, and the Homeric hymn to Apollo as it appears in the 
fanciful reconstruction of 0. Gruppe.^ 

The fourteenth epigram describes a very similar subject, and the figures 
of Artemis, Apollo, and Leto appear again. The form of the dying Tityos 
may have been lying at the feet of Apollo, and thus the group would have 
closely resembled that in the Pergamene frieze of Apollo and the fallen giant 
of human shape, as in a former paper it has been noticed how the Pergamene 
Apollo resembles the slayer of Tityos as he appears on a red-figured vase.^ 
While in the earlier vase-representations, for instance on an archaic Corinthian 
vase in the Louvre, Tityos though usually wounded is often still erect and 
retreating, the sculptor of the Cyzicene slab has followed what w'as probably 
a prevalent mode of treating this theme. We gather from the epigramma- 
tist’s words that the giant was streaming with blood from his wounds, and we 
have here an indication of that love of sensational realism which is seen so 
frequently in works of this school. 

From the Pergamene and Cyzicene monuments, then, W'e have evidence 
that the type of Apollo was familiar in Pergamene sculpture, as we know also 
that he enjoyed special worship both at Cyzicus and Pergamon.^ We may 
also suppose, as the sculptors wmre dealing with closely cognate themes, 
namely, the slaying of the giants, of Pytho, and of Tityos, and as the action of 
the god is on the whole the same in each, that the pose and form of Apollo 
was very similar in all these representations. And we may enlarge the group 
of works connected vith the Belvidere statue by including in it these 
representations on the Cyzicene temple. 

The seventh epigram describing the representation of the fate of Dirce 
is of great importance, as it is the only sure proof we have that Pergamene 


' Di' Gricchischcn Kulf( mvl Miithen, p. 
530. 

- HiJk'nie Jijti fiifil, 1S85, ji. 1'27 
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sculpture dealt witli this theme. For the Famese group by itself is in- 
sufficient evidence, its authenticity being so corrupted by excessive restoration 
that, though we may find a general resemblance to Pergamene manner and 
spirit in its picturesque character, in its dramatic violence, and in its expression 
of the pathos of merely physical suffering, yet we cannot find in it the surer 
formal marks of affinity. And the inscriptions found at Pergamon, at first 
supposed to show that one of the sculptors of the Farnese group was employed 
for the decoration of the Pergamene altar, are now admitted by Dr. Conze to 
be doubtful. But the epigram proves that the main motives of the Cyzicene 
representation were the same as those of the monument in Naples. 

aye koX etc ravpaio tcaOaineTe StTrXaKa aetp^v, 
o<f>pa Bep,a<; avpp rycrSe Kara ^vXo^ov. 

Both brothers are engaged in tying Dirce by a double cord to the bull, 
and the body is to he dragged along a bushy ground — a picturesque trait 
found in the Farnese group and similar to some in the reliefs of the smaller 
Pergamene altar-frieze. And it seems probable that Antio])e also was present 
and that Dirce was making appeal to her ; at least this is grammatically the 
most natural interpretation of the words 

AecrpLiov fjv Trdpo? €t%e Bca ^rjXijfiova pbrjviit 
NOi/ t/cert? avTTj XiacreT 6Bvpop,ein]. 

Whether the Farnese group or the Cyzicene relief was the earlier is hard 
to say, but the epigram justifies us in bringing the former into near relation 
to Pergamene sculpture. It may be that the myth was first handled by 
painting, as it seems a theme more appropriate to that art ; but we have no 
proof of any representation earlier than the Pergamene, and there is nothing 
to hinder us supposing that it was in this school that the subject first received 
artistic treatment. We find the same scene on a relief from Volterra and on 
two Pompeian frescoes ; ^ on the former and on one of the frescoes we find 
something of the Pergamene style in the expression and rendering of the 
face. 

The eleventh epigram describes the myth of Polydectes and Perseus, who 
is turning him to stone with the Gorgon’s head. The verse implies that the 
sculpture was able to express the petrefaction of the limbs ; how this was 
possible for an art that had obtained complete mastery in the handling of the 
surface may be gathered from that frieze-slab of the great altar, on which a 
youthful giant with stiffened limbs is sinking down before the aegis of 
Zeus. 

The evidence of the epigram supports the supposition that among the 
existing representations of Medusa we may find traces of the Pergamene 
hand. Certainly in the range of its expression and some of its forms, 
the Ludovisi head shows affinity with the work of this school, as has 


1 An-Ji. Zcit. 1852, Taf. 47, 48. Zalin, iii. 91. 
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been pointed out by Trendelenburg,^ who compares it with the head of the 
youthful giant in the first slab of the Pergamene frieze (4) ; but here it is 
the still living energy of rage and hatred that is expressed in the contorted 
features, while in the Medusa the bitterness of pain and hate is shadowed 
indeed in the lips and drawn eyelids, but there is an approach in the features 
to frozen insensibility, and the expression is not so violent but profounder. 
In both works, however, we see the strong expression of a pathos that is more 
physical than mental, and this is a marked though perhaps not a ‘ peculiar 
property of Pergamenian sculpture. As regards the forms of the Ludovisi 
head, the long wavy hair, the large eye-sockets, the arched lip recall the 
well-known characteristics of this style, but the face has not the usual contour 
nor the usual lines and depressions. 



Fig. 2. 


There is another head of Medusa, a terra-cotta mask from Tarentum 
(Fig. 2), published in the Gazette ArcMologiquc, 1883, PI. 3, which the writer there 
classes among works of this school. The head is in private possession ; but 
so far as one may judge from the reproduction, the view about its origin or 
affinity is correct. The wrinkled forehead, the breadth of face, the distance 
betAveen the eyes, the form of the mouth and of the arched upper lip, vividly 
remind us of some of the younger giants’ countenances. Again, the Medusa 


^ Die Gitjiintumachk. 
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head from Stabiae shows the same spirit of workmanship, and some of the 
forms are the same.^ 

But it would he rash to conclude with certainty from the above evidence 
that this type of Medusa — with its romantic expression, with the strained 
pathos of its forms — was the achievement of the Pergamene school. It may 
be that an older generation discovered a mode of expression for the agony of 
death, and that this became a traditional mode for rendering the dying passion 
of a Laocoon, a Medusa, or a youthful giant. Only there are no monuments 
that prove this type to be older than the earlier Pergamene era ; and there 
was no other school in the Alexandrine period that possessed such mental 
aptitude, so to speak, for the fullest representation of physical horror. At 
least the works that have been compared help us to conceive how the Medusa 
appeared on the Cyzicene relief. 

The historic incident represented in the relief described in Epigram 17 — 
the sons carrying their parents on their backs to save them from an eruption 
of Etna — is not without interest, in that the story recalls the myth of Aeneas 
and Anchises; and this representation may be compared with the Greco- 
Roman representation of Anchises on the shoulders of Aeneas. A late and 
much defaced statue in Cologne of a warrior armed with helmet, sword, and 
cuirass, and bearing on his left arm a man who holds some oblong object on 
his lap may represent an Aeneas with his father. The latter’s head is missing, 
but the warrior’s face shows something of the Pergamenian type in the deep- 
set eyes and the lines about the brow and lips. 

The last epigram of this series has this unique interest, that it gives us 
the earliest instance of the rendering of a Roman myth by Greek art. The 
scene on the slab was the deliverance of their mother by the twins Romulus 
and Remus; and we might almost believe from the words of the epigram 
that the suckling of the twins by the wolf was represented on the same relief 
by thab sort of ‘ contaminatio ’ of incidents which sometimes appears in the 
later sarcophagi. That Pergamene sculpture was the first to treat of Roman 
legend is not not only a proof of the political friendship of the two states, 
but also assists the belief in the strong influence of Pergamene art in the 
Roman period. 

And it may be more than a mere coincidence that the earliest known 
monument that illustrates certain scenes from the Virgilian epic, the Roman 
Columbarium, published in Mon. del Inst. X., Tav. 60, shows many points of 
connection with Pergamene work. Some of these have been noticed by 
Professor Robert in the Jahrhuch des Devischen Instituts,- who compares the 
building of Alba Longa, as represented on the Columbarium, with the 
building of the city on one of the slabs of the Telephos frieze. We may 
notice also the resemblance between the recumbent figure of the river-god, 
in the scene on the Roman work showing the exposure of the twins, with the 
deity in the Pergamene representation of the deliverance of Prometheus, the 
pose and drapery being the same in both ; also between the female figure — 


^ Zahn, i. 58. 


“ 1888, r- 85. 
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probably a nymph — -seated on a rock and a person of like form and in like 
pose on the Telephos frieze. We find also certain motives that were favoured 
by the sculptors of Pergamon in their representations of combat appearing in 
the battle of the Trojans and Rutulians on the Columbarium ; such as the 
fallen warrior with his head on his arms and his hair streaming to the earth, 
and the warrior planting his foot on the body of another prostrate combatant 
and dragging his spear from the wound. 

These are the most important contributions that this series of epigrams 
offers to our list of genuine Pergamene works. A detailed analysis of the text 
might further reveal the occurrence on the Cyzicene reliefs of certain ‘ com- 
mon-places’ of Pergamene art; for instance, in the third scene, where Phoenix 
was being blinded by his father — ryye S' e? 6(f>0d\fj,ov<; \afnrdSa TraiSoXeriv — 
the blazing torch thrust into the face recalls more than one passage in the 
Pergamene gigantomachy. To show the action of fire on flesh implies a 
facility — acquired late by Greek sculpture — to produce picturesque effects ; 
and I do not remember to have seen this motive in any Greek monument of 
plastic art earlier than the Pergamene period. 

Among the literary records of works at Pergamon we need only notice for 
the present purpose those which we may believe to refer to works that were 
actually produced by the sculptors or painters who worked in this style. It 
is not always easy to say whether the record has this value, or merely 
describes something that bad been brought to Pergamon by the zeal of the 
royal collectors. For instance, do the words of Pausanias — ypacfial iv Hep- 
ydpa TO, HoXv^evrji} Tradrjpiara e^ov<rai (10. 25. 10) — describe pictures 
brought there by Attalos or Eumenes, or fresco-paintings on the wall of 
some public building there? The latter is perhaps more probable, as he 
is speaking of a connected series of paintings. In this case we have a record 
of Pergamenian art, and obviously the subject is of that pathetic nature that 
would attract an artist of this school ; but as far as I know there is no 
existing monument of the Polyxena legend that at all betrays the influence 
of this style. 

Among the sculptors employed by Attalus II. was Epigonos, whose name 
is preserved by a Pergamene inscription, and who no doubt is the same as 
the sculptor mentioned by Pliny, 31. 88 ; ‘ Epigonos praecessit in tubicine et 
matri interfectae infante miserabiliter blandienti.’ It has been suggested 
with some probability that the ‘ tubicen’ is a Gallic warrior with the curved 
trumpet ; and the second work also may have represented a slain Gallic or 
barbarian woman with her mourning child : both subjects belonging then to 
the sphere of historic sculpture, and the latter offering opportunity for the 
expression of the highest pathos. The connection of the Ludovisi head 
called Medusa with Pergamene art can hardly be doubted ; and if, as is now 
often believed, it is no Medusa head at all,^ we might interpret it as the head 
of a barbarian woman sinking to the ground in death. And it might be 


' Friederichs-Wolters’s Bavste.Ue. But Professor Brunn, in a recent paper, h.as ably and 
convincingly defended the old view. 
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a copy from the Greek period of the “ mater interfecta ” of Epigonos. A very 
similar subject was found in a painting of Aristides, the contemporary of 
Alexander (‘oppido capto ad matris morientis ex volnere mammam adrepens,’ 
Pliny, 35. 98), which may have inspired the work of Epigonos. There was at 
least one painting of Aristides in Pergamon. Being a great master in the 
expression of pathos, for whose works Attalus I. appears to have been very 
zealous, he may have exercised on Pergamene painting the same sort of 
influence as was exercised by Scopas on its sculpture. 

We have abundant ancient testimony to prove that many cities of 
northern and central Asia Minor were subject to the Pergamene dynasty or 
exposed to its influence,^ and in many cases it can also be proved that the 
artistic style of Pergamon was diffused where the dynasty acquired political 
power. An instance of the wide radiation of this influence is the giant’s 
head from Trebizond, published by this Journal in 188(3. The connection of 
Pergamon with Cyzicus is shown not only by the epigrams in the Anthology, 
but also by the records concerning Stratonicus and Phyromachus ; the former 
a native of Cyzicus and one of the plures artifices (qui) fecere Attali et 
Eumenis adversus Gallos proelia,^ the latter being one of the same group of 
sculptors, and famous for his Asclepius that stood in the Nikephorion of 
Eumenes II. and was carried off by Prusias of Bithynia, and for his Priapus 
that he wrought for Cyzicus.^ We perhaps obtain some impression of this 
statue from the later coins of Lampsacus with the representation of Priapus 
leaning on a thyrsos and offering a libation over an altar-flame. We might 
believe then that among monuments found on the site of Cyzicus we could 
discover Pergamenian tendencies of style ; but our stock of these is very 
scanty : and I can only mention the coin-type of certain Cyzicene staters, on 
which appears a figure of a lion-hearted man with wings resembling closely 
the giant on the Pergamene frieze with whom a young god is wrestling ; and 
a bas-relief from Cyzicus, now in Constantinople, representing a battle of the 
Greeks and Gauls, one of the Gallic heads closely resembling in type the 
chieftain’s head in the centre of the front of the sarcophagus of Amendula, 
which latter work undoubtedly shows the Pergamene influence.'* 

Itaea, the port of Pergamon, and Attalia founded by Attalus II.,^ pro- 
bably contained monuments that belonged to this class. I have already 
mentioned the torso in the British Museum from the first of these places, and 
on one of the coins of Itaea we see a native myth in the representation of 
Auge being rescued by fishermen from her chest — a very pictorial subject 
that might he derived from a Pergamene painting.*' A coin-type of Attalia 
is a running Artemis with two torches — possibly a type of Pergamene religious 
sculpture. 

At Tralles and at Parion there were monuments of Pergamene wmrk ; at 


' Vide especially Livy, xxxviii. cli. 39. 

- Pliny, xxxiii. 154, and xxxiv. 84. 

^ ’'Aj/0€t’ ^Aya^aylpris p-e rhv ovk cttI TroffaX 
UpifiTtov 

iv 5’ afifporlpip yovvari KeK\ifi4voy. 


T€iJ|€ 5e ^vp6p.axos. 

Aulh. ii. 120, 9 : Plaimd. iv. 239. 

* Vide ’Reiaach, Jiecuc Archto!, 18S9, p. 320. 
^ Strabo, 667. 

® ilittheil. d. dciUech, last. 1885, p. 21. 
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the former a palace of Attalus II., built and adorned by artists in his employ ; 
at the latter a large altar, erected by Hermocreon, a sculptor who worked for 
Eumenes II., and Parion seems to have been generally favoured by the 
dynasty. We hear of their political connection with Smyrna and Phokaea,^ 
but we have no monuments, so far as I am aware, that illustrate this. The 
head of Bacchus, reported to have come from Smyrna,^ is indeed ascribed by 
Furtwiingler to the Pergamene class, being, as he writes, ‘ d’une expression 
puissante et animee, d’un gvand elan et empreinte de ce pathetique un peu 
rude qui caracterise les sculptures de Pergame ; ’ but on observation of the 
original I was unable to detect any close affinity with this style. The 
expression is excited but superficial, and neither the expression nor forms of 
the face nor treatment of the hair serve to remind us at all vividly of any 
Pergamene head. 

Of the close connection between Pergamon and Ephesus there is much 
ancient evidence,^ and that a certain community of style prevailed in the 
work of the two cities is probable enough. It is true that we can gather 
little that is positive from any monument of sculpture ; for the Borghese 
warrior in the Louvre who appears to be defending himself from the attack 
of some horseman, and the statue at Athens found in Delos which M. Reinach 
compares with it,^ do not show the distinct peculiarities of this school, though 
there is a certain affinity to Pergamene work in the mode of representing the 
action ; it is a mere conjecture therefore to say that they are derived from the 
Athenian group of Attalus’ dedication, and that they are statues of Greeks 
defending themselves from Amazons. But in the terra-cottas from Ephesus 
we occasionally find traces of the style of this school ; for instance, in the 
small Ephesian terra-cotta in Berlin, a youthful satyr’s head in the same 
pose and of the same expression as the head of the ‘ dying Alexander ; ’ and 
in another small terra-cotta from the same site, also in the Berlin Auti- 
quarium (marked No. 7597, V), a female head with ivy-leaves, perhaps 
Ariadne, in features and expression something like the well-known Perga- 
mene female-head. 

We have two monuments of the Greco-Roman period, one from 
Aphrodisias in Caria and one from Telmessos in Lycia,® that have a direct or 
indirect connection with the Pergamene ; both are relief-representations of the 
Gigantomachy, and in the figure of Zeus and some of the giants’ forms on 
the former, and in the pose of Zeus and Apollo on the latter relief, we are 
reminded of some of the sculpture of the large altar.® It is unfortunate that 
we do not know' the ‘ provenance ’ of any of that large group of statues in 
Naples, Venice, the Louvre, and elsewhere, representing barbarians, Amazons, 
and giants, and derived in some way from Pergamene originals. If M. 


' Polybius, V. 77. 

- Published in the ihrn. del. Inst. ii. 41, and 
by Furtwangler in Colh'dion Sahouroff, vi. 23. 

' Livy, .v.x.xviii. .39, and Strabo, 641. 

^ BnU. dx C(yrrcsp. Hell. 1889 (Janvier), 
Plate XI. 


^ Telmessos is among the places mentioned by 
Livy as ceded to Eumenes II. by the Romans 
for his help in the war against Antiochus. Livy, 
xxxviii. 39. 

® Vide Overbeck, Atlas zur Kunst Mythologie, 
Bd. I. Taf. T. ; of. Mon. del. Inst. III. xv. 
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Reinach’s theory that they are copies from Asia Minor of works at Perga- 
mon or Athens could be proved, they would afford the most striking instance 
of the wide diffusion of Pergamene influence throughout Asia Minor. We 
might suppose also that it spread to some of the adjacent islands, but at 
present archaeology has offered no proof of this. Naturally the island which 
stood in the closest relation to the Attalid capital as a centre of art was 
Rhodes, but the question how this relation should he expressed may be 
reserved, as it raises the whole question concerning the Laocoon. 

In tracing this influence throughout later art it might be well to follow 
first the clue afforded by certain themes which Pergamene art had made 
especially its own. That which was most strictly proper to this locality was 
the myth of Telephos. Originating in Arcadia, it received there no expression^ 
in art except at the hands of Scopas, who carved on the temple of Tegea that 
part of the myth which possessed the greatest Hellenic interest, the battle 
between the Greeks and Mysians. But elsewhere in Greece there were 
representations of certain details of the legend. The healing of Telephos, 
owing doubtless to the influence of the Attic drama, had become a theme of 
fourth century art, as Professor Robert has pointed out,^ and we may conclude 
from Pliny’s® statement that this subject was treated by other schools of Greek 
painting besides the Pergamene. We cannot therefore refer off-hand to some 
work of this school as the archetype of each of the later representations of 
the various parts of the Telephos legend, but only when the style of such 
monuments points in this direction. 

This is especially the case with those monuments of the Greco-Roman 
period which represent the discovery of Telephos, who is sucking the roe 
while Heracles is looking on.-* The most striking of these is the Pompeian 
picture ; ® the figure of Heracles agrees with that in the similar representation 
of the smaller Pergamene frieze ; and the e.xpression of the face is proper to 
this school; and certain details also suggest that this is a copy of a Pergamene 
original — the fringe on the drapery of the goddess, who probably personifies 
the mountain Parthenion, and the type of the lion who stands behind 
Heracles. 

We may compare with the Pompeian picture the same representation 
showing marks of the same style on the terracotta relief belonging to the 
Berlin Antiquarium, in which the arrangement of some of the figures and 
the pose of Heracles, who is holding up his club before him and touching his 


^ In Tegea there was also a temple anil a 
statue of Aiige, ^Trovofxa^o^evT] Avyr] iv y6va<rtv 
(Pans. viii. 48, 5) ; this probably has no refer- 
ence to the myth of Telephos’ birth, but the 
pose eV yovaaiv and the evidence from ancient 
Spartan sculpture — a representation of a kneel- 
ing woman between two divinities of child- 
birth, published Mitth. d. deiitsch. Imtituts, 
1885 — suggest that the worship and the statne 
at Tegea refer to Eileithyia, and the name Pau- 
sanias gives us may be due to a popular mis- 


understanding. 

- Bild uml Lied, p. 35, 

® PUny, xxxiv. 45. 

■* I have suggested in Hell. Journ. 1886, that 
in all probability this group is an original in- 
vention of the Pergamene school ; there is only 
negative evidence for this belief, and even this 
is not complete as long as we do not know the 
date of the representation of Telephos and the 
goat seen by Pausauias at Helicon ; ix. 31, 2. 

Vide Zahu, iii. 
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chin with his hand, are difierent, but which shows the type of features common 
to works of this class. In the representation on the Cameo of Gommodus in 
the Berlin Museum, where the same scene appears, the attitude of Heracles is 
again somewhat different, as he stands with both hands held down in a less 
meditative posture. 

A later moment of the same drama is marked by the representation in 
the Louvre of the infant Telephos in the arms of Heracles : a work that may 
be a good Roman copy of a Pergamene original. The face of the hero is of 
the same type here and in the Pompeian picture; and the bodily forms recall 
those of the Glyconian statue. 

We can scarcely doubt that this latter, the colossal Farnese Heracles, is a 
work wrought under the influence of the same style ; but the view that it 
]3reseuts a type that was originally devised for the group of Heracles and 
Telephos can no longer be maintained. For in the earliest example of it — a 
fine tetradrachm,^ of Alexander, the hero stands alone : and in the wall relief 
found at Alyzia,^ of nearly the same age, the solitary figure of Heracles is 
seen in nearly the same attitude. We cannot describe this type as that 
of Heracles gazing on his son, or of Heracles with the apples of the 
Hesperides, for it is only in a very few of the later intances ® that the hand 
which is behind his back contains the fruit, hut simply as one type of the 
resting Heracles. This then was borrowed for the theme of Telephos by the 
Pergamene school, who borrowed so much, and was modified so far that the 
right arm was brought across the chest ; from what ancient work or from what 
older sculptor they derived it we cannot determine. For of the different 
reasons that have been brought forward for assigning it to Lysippus, none is of 
any scientific value ; and the Farnese statue, in its exaggeration of the merely 
physical force, in its ‘ mountains of gross flesh,’ in the realism of its details such 
as the treatment of the veins and eyelids, is very far from the style of 
Lysippus as we know it from record or from monument, hut shows in the body 
at least a later development or degeneracy from the Pergamene style. The 
head is not distinctly Pergamene but its forms may be traced back to the 
latter part of the fourth century.* In fact only one representation by this 
school of the Heracles countenance has been preserved, namely in the relief 
of Prometheus and the vulture at Berlin ; and as the face of Heracles is here 
youthful, it does not show any very close affinity to the Farnese type. 

In later representations of the giants we find, as we might expect to find, 
that the influence of Pergamene style has been considerable. 

We must of course remember in this connection the dying giant at Naples, 
but for reasons above given it cannot be regarded as a striking achievement of 


’ Xuiiiisiniitii: Chronidc, 3, Ser. III. Taf. I. 5. 

- Heuzey, Mont OhjiniK ct Acarname, PI. XI. 

•* In nearly all the instances the hand with 
the apples is modern ; a genuine example is the 
coin of Philippopolis struck in the reign of Ca- 
racalla (iliiller-Wieseler, Denk. d. a. K. I. 
No. 155). On the other hand nearly all the 
anthpie representations of Heracles with the 


apples are of rpiite different type; c.g. Clarac, 
M usee de Sculpt. PI. 787, 1969, 1971. 

* As Helbig {Aanali ddV Instituto, 1868, p. 
336) has shorvn by comparing it with the head 
of Heracles in the lluseum of Bale, which he 
supposes to be of good Greek period, bat which 
seemed to me rather to be excellent work of the 
early Roman period. 
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this .school. Of far greater importance and in far nearer relation to this art 
is the head of the dying Alexander at Florence which I have before compared 
in detail with some of the heads of the frieze ; and we may even say the same 
of the little fragment from Trebizond in the British Museum which was pub- 
lished in the Selknic Jouriud, year 1886. A fragment in the Central 
Museum of Athens may be mentioned here because in my opinion it belongs 
to a representation in relief of a gigantomachy in a style closely resembling 
the Pergamene, though the marble is different from that found so abundantly 
on the site of Pergamon. It has been described and photographed in the 
Mittlicihnigcn des deutsclicii Instituts^ and my observation of the original con- 
firmed the impression which the photograph gives, that it is a monument of 
the Greek period. It is a naked male torso with traces of a large curl of hair 
on the shoulder (Fig. 3). 



Fi(i. 3. 

The po.se is violent and the hotly tlistendeil as of one giving back from 
a blow anil desperately defending himself, for the right arm is uplifted and 
he seems falling forward to the right ; or we might imagine that the right arm 
was brought back over the head and we might interpret the whole posture by 
means of the very similar figure in the Pergamene frieze of the youthful giant 
overthrown by Athene. As the limbs are thus at full stretch wo do not see 
that massing together of the muscles which is so noticeable in many figures of 
the larger Pergamene frieze, but the muscles are large and rendered with 

' Vcai i.sso. 
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much softness, and these soft surfaces, the dramatic and pathetic posture, the 
rendering of the diaphragm and of the strained columnar throat, the hint of 
the flowing masses of hair, are reasons that speak strongly in favour of the 
above interpretation. 

It is needless here to enumerate those later monuments of the Giganto- 
machy published in Overbeck’s Atlas zur Kvnst-Mijihologie, that show nearly 
or remotely the influence of Pergamene work ; many of these have already 
been mentioned in these papers, and in some cases the illustrations in 
Overbeck are evidence sufficient. A very important monument of this class 
which has strangely remained hitherto without much notice is a statuette about 
3 feet 6 inches in height belonging to the Museum of Carlsruhe^ (Fig. I). The 
pose of the figure is not unlike that of the Athenian torso. It probably repre- 
sents a human-limhed giant who has fallen on his knees in the fight, while 
his antagonist — a divinity who must have been attacking him from his left 
— was dragging back his head until it touched his shoulder : both the 
giant’s arms are missing, but the left must have been outstretched in the 
attempt to press back his antagonist, and the right was probably raised towards 
the giant’s head. The marble seems to be Italian and the work to belong 
to the early Roman period. The motive is the very commonest in the 
wide range of the representations of this myth, often used but not invented 
by the Pergamene school. The torso and the face, much of which seems 
to have been polished by the action of water, show the imitation 
and the exaggeration of the Pergamene manner; the lips which are so 
notable a feature of the type in question are here half covered with the 
beard, but the mouth is wide open ; the eye-sockets are very deep and seem to 
have been hollowed out by a borer ; the centre of the forehead is corrugated ; 
the wild hair is tossed about in thick clusters ; the muscle-surfaces of the 
torso are laige and sw'ollen. The work is said to have been found in the year 
1883 in the ruins of a Roman villa near another statue which belongs also to 
this style. The Carlsruhe fragment is all the more interesting — unless the 
interpretation here given is wrong — because it and the group in Wilton 
House of Heracles and the giant are the only instances as yet discovered 
of the treatment of this myth by free sculpture. 

To the early Roman, perhaps the Republican, period belongs the frag- 
ment in Naples, published in the Archarologisdic Zvitung by Lange, 1888 p. 
82, and no doubt correctly interpreted by him as the fragment of a giant who 
]s serving as an architectural support. The figure is also partly dramatic, as 
the pose of the head and the expression of the features show that he is 
cowering beneath the thunderbolt. The Pergamene style appears unmistak- 
ably in the treatment of the hair, the eye, and the mouth. The giant’s figure 
serving as an architectural support is found in early Greek and in late Roman 
art : among such monuments may be mentioned one— so far as I know un- 

I hotographed and biiofiy notiec-d by I.an- bound; he comjiares other representations t>f 
ei.iiii in tlie Bull. <Jdla Commits. Ardi,„,.,l. I'roinetheu.s, r.j. ilillin, O'oH. J/yi/o, PI. XCIII., 
C.uHunnh- d, Kumn,\i\. year 18St, oKt-ilU, ),ut the f 'arlsruhe fraeineut piove.s that the le^s 
who sug^e-ts tiiat it repiesent.s a Pioiiietheu.. were posed ditfeieiitly. 
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published — in the museum at Trier, an architectural fragment with several 
figures of giants, of little importance except as showing in the features and 
treatment of the muscles the distant influence of the work of the Attalid 
group of sculptors. 

Other later works dealing with the same theme may be mentioned to 
show the long survival of the earlier style. The Igel monument, erected by a 
noble Roman family of Trier, still stands on the left bank of the Moselle some 
six miles above the city, scarcely impaired by the changes of seventeen centuries. 
It preserves many figures of the old mythology and religion, and on the north 
side, up the face of one of the Corinthian columns, is a figure in relief that is 
derived from the artistic tradition of the Gigantomachy, a young giant half- 
sinking to the ground with his arm over bis head in an attitude that recalls the 
figure in the corner of the relief on the staircase of the great Pergamene 
altar. 

Perhaps the most interesting monument of sculpture that has survived on 
German soil from the late Roman period is the mysterious monument found 
at Merten near Metz and now preserved in the Museum of the latter city. It 
has been published and described in the Revue Archiolorjiqyic} but the 
evidence which could precisely fix the date and historical reference 
has yet to be discovered. It is mentioned here on account merely of the 
curious group which crowns the edifice, a cavalier in the cuirass of a Roman 
soldier striking down a half-human serpent-legged giant who holds a stone 
in his right hand while extending his left arm obliquely behind him. It is 
rough stonemason’s work but not without spirit ; the material is red sandstone ; 
the free of the giant is very savage and shows an exaggeration of that tradi- 
tional type of features that we are tracing. It is well known that the Giganto- 
machy like the battles of the Amazons w/is the symbol of the struggle 
between civilization and barbarism, and it would not surprise us to find in the 
neighbourhood of Metz a representation of the combat of the gods and the 
giants, or a historic representation of the contest between Roman and barbarian. 
But the sculptor of the Merten monument has confused the symbol with the 
thing symbolized : a Roman soldier striking down a giant is an unique and 
rather ludicrous motive. 

So far as I am aware these are all the works existing in Europe that 
deal with this theme and preserve something of the manner of the Pergamene 
school of sculpture. But in cognate subjects, such as the combats of Bacchus 
with the Indians, we might expect to find reminiscences of this style : and we 
certainly seem to find them — so far as can be judged from a sketch — in the 
representation of a sarcophagus in the cathedral of Cortona.- The interpreta- 
tion of the figures has been matter of difficulty, but probably the view of 
Kliigmann^ is correct, that it is a scene of combat between Bacchus with his 
following and the Indians. But if it was not for the fact that the enemies of 
the god appear to be issuing or retreating through the gateway of a cit}% and 


* Vide the year 1S79, PI. II. XXX. 

- I’lihlished in the Arch. ZcU. 1S45, P]. > Arch. Zed. 186!', p. :J1. 
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that one of them wears ‘ anax^-riJes ’ we might naturally suppose that the 
youthful warriors with their wild hair, their excited mobile features, were not 
Indians but giants, as is also suggested by their fighting with stones. It is 
not only their features but their action and forms that remind us of Perga- 
mene work. The young Indian who throws himself in the way of Dionysos’ 
chariot and threatens the Centaurs who are drawing it might be compared 
with the opponent of Artemis on the frieze of the great altar. We have 
here monumental evidence of the analogy that is sometimes expressed in 
literature between the Indian campaign of Bacchus and the Gigantomachy. 

So far the traces of the Pergamene style have been noted in monuments 
that are known to have had some connection with Pergamon or that dealt with 
subjects that had been appropriated by its school. I shall afterwards try to 
show that the same style has touched the representation of subjects that had 
not necessarily this local connection ; and that from its wide application we 
can ascribe to it a deep influence upon the later days of classic art. 

L. R. Parnell. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1889—90. 

After the remarkable harvest of the last few seasons, some lull in the activity of 
explorers and the startling succession of new discoveries was to be expected. So 
far as the number and variety of results is concerned, it must be acknowledged 
that this season cannot compare with its predecessors ; but a year which has 
yielded two so splendid acquisitions as the gold cups of Baphion, and the statues by 
Damophon from Lycosura cannot be said to yield to any in interest. Such 
discoveries as these are enough to show that we have as yet no reason to believe 
that the treasures buried in Greek soil are approaching exhaustion ; the complete 
clearing of one site, such as the Acropolis of Athens, only frees energy that can 
as easily find an outlet elsewhere. 

As was to be expected from last year’s report, there is but little new to record 
from the Acropolis. The loose blocks, drums of columns, ifcc., have been reduced 
to an order that goes far to destroy the picturesque appearance of the mass of 
ruins. It is difficult to say what advantage can be gained by arranging every- 
thing in straight rows, but protests have proved useless. The tower of the 
minaret and the later casing of the west door of the Parthenon stiU remain, 
difficulties having arisen to prevent their projected removal. Few discoveries have 
resulted from this arrangement of the various blocks lying about. Some inscrip- 
tions will be found duly recorded by Dr. Lolling in the Deltion ; and the low^er 
portion of the well known colossal owl has been discovered and pieced on : the 
bird is now almost complete. Along the north .side of the Parthenon, and at a 
short distance from it, has been found a row of five holes cut in the solid rock. 
Their position seems to show that they are later than the construction of the 
Parthenon ; and if so it is hard to see any cause for their being made until 
medifeval times : similar holes elsewhere, e.ff. at Paphos, were certainly not ancient, 
.and were probably cut in comparatively recent times to serve as receptacles for 
grain or wateft 

Inside the north chamber of the Propylaea, commonly known as the 
‘ Pinacotheca,’ the soil has been explored down to the rock, and some portions 
of the cornice of an early building, apparently circular,^ have been found built into 
its foundations. The ground has also been turned over down to the rock on both 
sides of the piece of ‘ Pelasgic ’ wall inside the ‘ Beule ’ gate, but without very 
important results. The work of demolishing all later walls and houses round the 
entrance of the Acropolis has also been completed, and the sculptures from the 
Asclepiaeum, formerly stored in one of these, have been removed to one of the still 


' This statement, as well as many others I express my obligation throughout, without quot- 
takv- from the official AeATior. To it I wish to ing it in every instance. 
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closed rooms of the National Museum. The projected restoration of the south 
wing of the Propylaea has not been attempted ; but at the two corners of the 
Propylaea facing the great staircase it has been discovered that there once stood 
the statues of horsemen which were seen and described by Pausanias, who doubted 
whether they were the sons of Xenophon or not. Portions of the inscribed bases 
and pedestals of these statues have been found, and it has been possible to restore 
the pedestal at the south corner, at the angle between the great staircase and the 
little steps leading down from the platform of the temple of Wingless Victory. 
The inscription is of sufficient interest to be quoted at length ; — 

01 aTTO tZv iroXe/JLiiov, hnrapypvv- 

Toiv AaKfSaL/jLovto'j, RcvoijiuiVTO'i, TlpovairoV 

Avklos cJTonjo’O' ’EXevOepev^ Mvptoros. 

It is inscribed on the two opposite sides of the best preserved pedestal ; the 
lettering is almost identical, but there are slight variations ; and each reads a 
different way up. Both also are inconsistent in their characters, which appe;ir to 
be an imitation or copy of an inscription of the middle of the fifth century. Dr. 
Lolling has given in the AeXr/ov an exhaustive discussion of all these difficulties. 
It is at least clear that the original dedication and inscription must have been 
earlier than the building of the Propylaea ; and that two restorations must have 
taken place, one probably when the Propylaea were built, and one later. In 
Roman times a yet farther vicissitude awaited this statue of a horseman ; an 
inscription on the same pedestal in honour of Germanicus seems to show that it 
was adapted as a monument of his Olympian chariot victory in a.d. 17. Pau.s.anias’ 
story about the sons of Xenophon may perhaps result from a misunderstanding 
of a hurried note of the names in the inscription. The occurrence of the name 
Lyeius as artist is of importance both for his chronology and that of his father 
Myron. 

Before passing from Athens to the rest of Greece, I must record the progress 
made in the arrangement of museums and in the protection of the ancient sites. 
The Acropolis can now be studied with the help of Mr. Kawerau’s plan,i which 
gives provisionally, and on a small scale, the results of the excavations which he 
has superintended. The large museum on the Acropolis has been definitely 
arranged for the present ; and though much still remains to be done with the 
fragments of statues, buildings, and vases, future changes will probably only affect 
matters of detail. Small popular guides to the Acropolis and the Museum have 
been officially published ; but a scientific catalogue is still anxiou.sly awaited. A 
great change for the better has been effected in the region of the Dipylon gate 
and the ancient cemetery near it, where several of the most beautiful grave-reliefs 
still remain in situ. The whole space containing these antiquities has been 
surrounded by an iron railing, and they are thus protected properly and made 
accessible to study. The bank of earth containing formerly the main gas-pipe has 
also been removed, and thus the most confusing topography is made a little easier 
to follow. 

The National Museum is now the chief centre of activity in Athens. As 


This had not yet appeared when Mr. May last year, though it was published before 
Schultz prepared his plan for this Journal in Mr. Schultz’s appeared. 
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some confusion seems to exist as to its name, last year’s statement may be here 
repeated. It was formerly known as the Central (KcvTpiKov) Museum, being thus 
ojjposed to the local collections (eVa^xi^^d). The name Central sometimes survives, 
but has no longer an official existence, having been superseded by the title National 
{idvLKov) Museum. Now that the Acropolis Museum is for the present reduced 
to order, Mr. Kabbadias and Mr. Stais are energetically re-arranging the National 
Museum, which is now almost out of the hands of the builders. Not only is the 
complete quadrangle and its central bar completed, but smaller corridors have been 
erected at the sides of all the older galleries : thus ample room is gained for the 
ever increasing acquisitions of the Museum. It is hardly worth while to record 
differences of arrangement, especially as the present order may not be the final 
one. But a word of protest may be raised against making the undoubtedly 
authentic Scopaic heads from Tegea yield the place of honour in the fourth century 
room to the very doubtful ‘ Eubuleus ’ head from Eleusis. Surely few who have 
seen the Hermes of Praxiteles at Olympia can accept the theory that attributes 
this to tbe same hand ; yet apart fi-om such a theory the head has no right to its 
place. The most important of the acquisitions of the National Museum last year 
consist of all the principal bronzes from Olympia, including the famous boxer’s 
head and the archaic Zeus. The reason given for this change is that the damp 
climate of Olympia was affecting the preservation of the bronzes ; but all will be 
glad to hear that, for whatever reason, they are now more accessible to students. 
Two rooms of terra-cottas and bronzes have been arranged, and are accessible by 
special permission, though not yet thrown open to the public. The fine collection 
of tei-ra-cottas from Tanagra and elsewhere has been increased by the acquisition 
of a collection from Asia Minor, which affords a very interesting contrast. Among 
the vases the most conspicuous are those from Eretria found last year. The 
lecythi with Homeric scenes are especially interesting. One represents Circe; 
another Odysseus and the Sirens. The last is most interesting from its resemblance 
both in drawing and technique to the Cyrenaic vases, and seems to afford another 
link connecting the Attic white-slip vases with those of Cyrene and Naukratis. 
Two lecythi with the inscription Ai^tAos koXos may hel2> in fixing the date of this 
class of vases, which must of course follow the red-figured vases to an earlier 
period than that formerly assigned to it. Another interesting acquisition is a 
small marble disc, with a seated man painted on it and the inscription, ^vy//.a roS’ 
Alvea ( 70 <j)ias larpov apicTTou. As Mr. Dragatsis has suggested, this is probably a 
portrait of Aeneas, the uncle of the great Hippocrates of Cos, and himself also a 
distinguished physician. It may have served as a sign or ornament in a doctor’s 
or chemist’s shop, much in the same way as the bust of Hippocrates is still used 
by chemists. In any case it is of great importance as a painted portrait of the 
fifth century , the pi'eservation is tolerable, though of course the colours are much 
faded. 

In Attica, outside Athens, some early tombs have been opened. Trials were 
made first at Belanideza, near Spata, on the site where the stelae of Aristion and 
Lyseas were once found ; and then at the large tumulus near Bourba. This last 
proves to be a mass of tombs of vai-ious periods. In the earliest there are traces 
of the burning of the corpse in the grave it.self, numerous fragments of the wood 
remaining ; an air-shaft seems to have been comstructed to facilitate this process. 
Over the tombs was erected a structure like a sarcophagus of unbaked brick. It 
is stated that fragments of ‘ Mycenae ’ pottery were found in a tomb of a higher 
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level than this and consequently later. An account of this discovery by Mr. Stais, 
with plans by Mr. Kawerau, is promised. 

Undoubtedly the greatest pre-historic discovery since those of Dr. Schliemann 
at Mycenae is the tomb excavated by Mr. Tsountas at Baphion, near Sparta. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon this in detail, since Mr. Tsountas has already 
published a description of the tomb and its contents, together with excellent 
drawings of all the articles discovered, in the ’Apx“'oXoyiK^ for 1889. 

Especial attention may be called to the fact that it seems to have been an 
undisturbed tomb of the bee hive type, now generally recognised .as belonging to 
the latei’ period of the ‘ Mycenae ’ civilisation ; and that the discoveries are such 
as to confirm this view. In the tomb itself distinct traces of the use of lime- 
mortar are said to have been found. The gold cups with the bidls and men speak 
for themselves. Artistically they are far heyond anything previously discovered 
of this kind ; but they still remain a complete puzzle, and no affinity to any known 
art can be seen in them. The collection of ‘island-gems’ is a splendid one, giving finer 
or clearer examples of the most interesting types ; and the axe with two holes in its 
blade may well resemble those through which Odysseus shot bis arrow.i This is the 
first example discovered upon Greek soil, though similar ones have been found 
before in Syria.^ But a glance at plates 7 — 10 of the ’E<^r;/iepis will do more 
than pages of description to show the nature and importance of Mr. Tsountas’ 
discovery. The excavations were made at the expense of the Greek Archaeological 
Society. 

The most important discoveries at Lycosura are due to. the suggestion of 
Mr. Cabbadias, who in July 1889 advised excavations there with a view to 
discovering the temple of Despoena and other remains of the ancient town ; the 
work was in charge of Mr. Leonardos. Fragments of colossal statues which were 
discovered belong beyond a doubt to the group made by Damophon of Messene, 
and described by Pausanias ; and thus we have another original work by a sculptor 
of the fourth century. The fragments recovered have been brought to Athens, 
and some of them are already exhibited in the National Museum. It seems 
doubtful whether they will suffice for a complete re-construction of the group, but 
three of the four heads survive. The four figures were Demeter and Despoena 
seated, and Artemis and Anytus standing behind them ; the missing head seems 
to be that of Demeter, for one larger and two smaller heads remain, one of the 
latter being that of a bearded man, the other two of youthful female type. They 
.all show a very distinct individuality of style. The most peculiar feature is the 
mouth, which has very full lips and is at the same time compressed sideways into 
a very narrow space, thus giving a peculiar expression. The hair also, especially 
in the male head, has the rough and matted character which belongs usually to 
post-Lysippean works. But until the publication of adequate reproductions of 
these heads, which we may hope for shortly from Mr. Cabbadias, it is not of much 
use to discuss their style ; all that can be here indicated is their importance. In 
them and also in the drapery we m.ay also see indications of the practice of another 
technique than that proper to marble ; and this is probably to be attributed to 
Damophon’s preference for acrolithic statues, which were, as has been well 
pointed out by Overbeck and others, the che.aper substitute of his day for the 

1 See Pr. “Wavre’s suggestion in tins Journal, ® So Jlr. Greville Chester informs me. 

1884, p. 213. 
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great chryselephantine works of the fifth century. Thus in two of the heads the 
eyes were inserted in some other material ; and the drapery has upon it most 
elaborate designs in low relief which are, at least in one case, spread over the 
whole surface of the garment. These remind us much more of the designs on the 
golden drapery of the Olympian Zeus than of marble work ; they represent various 
forms of men, women, and beasts, and especially of monsters. 

Other excavations have been undertaken by the Greek Government in the 
island of Aegidia or Anticythera, half-way between Cythera and Crete. Here Mr. 
Stais discovered the basis of a statue and also a temple belonging to Apollo 
Aegileus ; he also discovered Greek fortifications and other remains. At Sparta 
Mr. Castromenos has excavated the Menelaion, and also reports that a mosaic has 
been found with portraits of Sappho and Alcibiades, and other subjects identified 
by inscriptions. 

For the Greek Archaeological Society Mr. Philioshas made excavations in the 
neighbourhood of Megara, and has especially investigated the topography of the 
road along the Scironian rocks. Among other things he thinks he has discovered 
the temenos of Zeus Aphesios. 

The French School has continued its operations at Thespiae, where various 
trials have been made near the ancient town as well as in the Valley of the Muses, 
near the temples and theatre I referred to last year. At Tegea also some topo- 
graphical investigations have been made, and parts of the ancient wall of the town 
have been discovered, as well as a few inscriptions. The same school has also now 
begun excavations at Episcopi near Damala on the site of the ancient town of 
Troezen, and has worked in conjunction with Mr. Carapanos on the site of the 
ancient town at Corfu. 

The German School has not been able to undertake much excavation this year, 
as Dr. Dorpfield has been employed in helping with the excavations of the German 
Institute at Rome in Southern Italy, and also in working with Dr. Schhemann in 
the Troad. 

The American School has continued its excavations at Plataea, Dr. Waldstein 
and all the students of the School sharing in the work. They have made a plan of 
the district, with the especial view of elucidating the account of the battle of 
Plataea, and have discovered another portion of the Edict of Diocletian, in Greek 
this time ; last year they found a portion of the preamble in Latin. The excava- 
tions do not seem to have identified with certainty any of the temples or other 
buildings of the ancient town. 

This year the British School also has taken its share in the work of excavation 
in Greece. In Cyprus Jlr. Muuro and Mr. Tubbs have been excavating at 
Salamis for the Cyprus Exploration Fund; but the members of the School in 
Greece have also been able to undertake work upon a large scale at Megalopolis. 
A full report of this work will appear elsewhere. Excavations were first begun 
on the north side of the river Helisson, on the site of the ancient agora, and a 
great part of a long stoa along its north side (stoa Philippeios was discovered, 
as well as some foundations near the river to the south-east, before work was 
interrupted by difficulties as to compensation for the crops. The excavations were 
then transferred to the theatre ; and it was found that the stage was in very fair 
preservation, and had not, like so many, been tampered with in Roman times. 
The lowest rows of seats are also perfect, and contain inscriptions. The stage is 
different from others, such as that at Epidaurus, and is of especial interest since its 
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foundations, with doors, seem to be at a higher level than we hnd in other cases, 
and to have steps in front leading down towards the orchestra. It is pre- 
mature to say more of this at present, but the theatre can hardly fail, when cleared, 
to be among the most important yet investigated in Greece. At the back of the 
stage is a square portico, and two altars have been found in the neighbourhood ; 
one of them is of considerable size (36 ft. X 6 ft. 3) and is ornamented with triglyphs ; 
it may be the altar of Heracles or of Ares mentioned by Pausanias. A tumulus on 
the north of the river, and to the east of the town has been opened ; it is probably 
that described by Pausanias as the tomb of Aristodemus. It was full of tombs of 
various periods, mostly late ; some gold ornaments were found in a cylindrical 
marble urn ; but they are not of early date. The work is under the supervision 
of Mr. Loring, Mr. Richards, and Mr. Woodhouse, with Mr. Castromenos as 
Government Ephor. 

In Byzantine matters not much has been done by the Government. Daphne 
remains as it was last year, but that the scaffolding has been removed from the 
dome. Meanwhile another Italian artist is expected. St. Luke also remains in 
its deplorable condition. The Greek Society of Christian Archaeology has done 
something in Athens, and its collection of antiquities has now been opened. 
Excavations have also been made in the church of St. Andreas under the direction of 
Mr. Lambakis. Mr. Schultz and Mr. Barnsley have made good progress with 
their drawings of the Byzantine churches of Greece, and intend also to proceed to 
Mt. Athos during the summer, where similar work is much needed. 

E. A. G. 

P.S. — The controversy as to the statue on the Acropolis associated by Dr. 
Studniczka with the basis inscribed with the name of Antenor has ab’eady attained 
considerable dimensions ; but its importance is very great, not only because of the 
particular statue concerned, but also as affecting the very principles of archaeo- 
logical evidence. The last contribution is that of Dr. Heberdey, in the Mittheil- 
iingen of the German Institute at Athens for 1890. I am glad to have been able 
to discuss the question before the statue itself with Dr. Welters, Dr. Hebeixley, 
and others, and so to appreciate and understand their view of the matter. It is 
fair to Dr. Heberdey to add that his paper, being dated March 1890, must have 
been written before this discussion took place, though it has only just appeared. 

It will be best to repeat first, as briefly as possible, the arguments already 
adduced. Dr. Studniczka, supported also by Dr. Wolters, gave the following 
grounds for the connexion of statue and base ; correspondence in (1) size, (2) shape, 
(3) depth of plinth, (4) size of clamp-hole, (5) position of clamp-hole. 

To this I answered in this Journal (1889. p. 278) that 1, 3, and 4 were of very 
little weight as evidence ; that 2 could not be pressed, as the plinth was broken 
away on all sides, and so its original shape was only a matter of inference ; and 
that 5, the only apparently valid argument, was erroneous in point of fact, for it 
is impossible to mount the statue on the basis so that the two clamp-holes corre- 
spond in position. 

Dr. Heberdey acknowledges the accuracy of my statement and measurements 
as to point 5 ; and so Dr. Studniezka’s main argument at once collapses ; this was 
also acknowledged by Dr. Wolters and all others present at the discussion of the 
question. I did not however state that the connexion of statue and basis was 
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impossible, as I might have done, supposing the holes to be made for the insertion 
of an iron clamp to hold the basis to a statue and the statue to a basis ; but merely 
asserted that trustworthy evidence for the connexion was entirely lacking. 

Dr. Heberdey next propounds a theory that the two holes have no connexion 
whatever with one another ; the lower one is, he says, merely a channel, enlarged 
at the top, for pouring down lead to fix securely the top of the basis to the pillar 
on which it rests : as to the upper hole, in the plinth of the statue, he suggests 
that the large cavity above the hole in the basis was filled with lead, that a pro- 
jecting pin was let into this lead, and that on to this pin the statue was lowered, 
the hole in its plinth serving to guide the workmen in this process. I do not wish 
here to discuss the probability of the latter part of this theory ; it does not appear 
convincing, and the nearest analogy Dr. Heberdey can quote is the pegs in the 
centre of the drums of the Parthenon columns, which do not seem very similar in 
purpose. But I would point out that Dr. Heberdey completely rejects any attempt 
to connect the holes in plinth and basis, and calls any argument based on such a 
connexion worthless. Thus, he says, my chief argument disappears ; he should 
rather have said that Studniczka’s chief argument disappears, and so my refutation 
of it is superfluous. 

Eeturning to the evidence for the connexion of statue and basis. Dr. Heberdey 
can only assert that according to his theory it is not impossible to bring the hole 
in the plinth above the wide cavity over the smaller hole in the basis ; thus it is 
not impossible that the two may belong, but as much may be said of any statue 
and basis about the same size. 

Ai-guments 4 and 5 have therefore entirely disappeared ; 1 and 3 are, as I 
before pointed out, quite worthless as evidence. Nothing is left then but 2, the 
correspondence in shape between the socket in the basis and the outline of the plinth ; 
how much this evidence is worth maybe seen by a glance at Dr. Heberdey’s illustra- 
tion (p. 127 cirL cit.). The outline of the plinth is preserved only in a very small 
portion ; and nowhere does it either approach the edge or follow the curve of the 
socket in the basis, while in all other connected plinths and sockets the fit is exact. 
But one question will decide the matter. Can any one assert that, apart from 
argument 5 (as to position of clamp-holes). Dr. Studniczka’s theory would ever have 
met with general acceptance 1 I doubt whether, without this argument, he would 
ever have thought, the’ theory worthy of publication ; but certainly neither he nor 
others would have thought of making it a foundation for long and important dis- 
cussions of Attic art. Now this, the only valid argument, has entirely disappeared, 
as is acknowledged by all who have investigated the matter. Yet instead of at 
once relegating the theory based upon it to the numerous class of probable but 
unproved hypotheses, useless as a basis for scientific work, attempts are made to 
retain the theory after the evidence upon which it is based has been rejected, and 
to prop it up by other arguments or theories which would never have sufficed to 
gain it acceptance in the first instance. It is not too much to say that such a 
practice is subversive of all scientific work in archaeology ; and the importance of 
the results in this case is so great that a really strong protest is necessary. When 
so valuable and interesting a paper as that of Dr. Graf in the same number of the 
Mittlmihmgen ^ takes its start from an unproved hypothesis like this, the loss to 


* Dr. Graf s paper was written, I believe, licfore 


Illy first disproof of Studniczka’s theory. 
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archaeology is too great to be passed over. It is therefore to be hoped that archae- 
ologists will not continue to accept a theory after they have rejected the evidence on 
which it is based ; and that they will, without any preconceived notion, begin anew 
the weighing of the evidence for the connexion of the statue with the basis of 
Antenor. All that is now left of that evidence cannot, I think, suffice to convince 
any unprejudiced judge of more than a possibility, or at most a probability, of this 
connexion. And on a mere probability, in so important a matter, no farther argu- 
ments or theories ought to be founded. 

E. A. G. 
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Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. J.\ne E. Harrison and 

Margaret de O. Verrall. 

It is no exaggeration to say that this book is the most important archaeological 
publication that has appeared in England for some time past. It is eminently a 
practical work ; the writers knew exactly what they wished to do and have done 
it. Miss Harrison expresses her aim in the Preface as being to illustrate and 
unravel the Attic mythology, and with that end in view to take Pausanias as her 
guide, commenting on aU relevant remains of Greek art, as well as the monuments 
of Athens, and including for the sake of completeness a few monuments that have 
no mythological significance. Thus the book is not merely an essay on Greek 
mythology and an admirable pattern of the way in which myths should be treated, 
but also a scholarly guide-book. Mrs. Verrall has translated the portion of 
Pausanias’ Attika which deals with Athens, omitting historical digressions, and 
the translation divided into portions is prefixed to each chapter. It is as a rule 
faithful, but is not cpiite free from mistakes. 

The introductory essay is an admirable piece of work, suggestive and inspiring. 
Miss Harrison has made the subject of vase-painting peculiarly her own, so that 
she knows — what no one can know without study — exactly how they are to be 
used. It is very rarely theiefore that she presses their evidence too far : she does 
not endeavour to reconstruct out of them lost poems, but insists that they give 
glimpses into the popular accepted mythology of their period. The aetiological 
method which she has pursued is very sound, and gives many quite convincing 
results. Thus in dealing with the birth of Erichthonios, she shows how the story 
of the opening of the chest is inv'ented to explain the ritual of the Arrephoroi, and 
in many instances, how genealogies may have been framed with an object in view 
to appropriate a foreign hero, or to clear up an unmeaning ritual observance. The 
theory that myths danced in pantomime influenced representations is equally novel 
and attractive. From her treatment of Triptolemos as the grain-giver (p. 1. for 
which she might have compared Paus. viii. 4, 1), of Theseus (p. xcviii.), of the 
story of Dionysos and the pirates (p. 250), one derives much instruction. The 
unsatisfactoriness of much hypothesis is most strongly felt in the story of Erigone 
and the Aiora festiv^al. The vase (fig. 6) might as well have been omitted; -oAr? 
is obviously KaXi'j, and why is the picture ‘ to be taken as a charming and vivid 
representation, of what must have gone on at the Aiora ’1 The Kodros-vase is 
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admitted to be of doubtful interpretation ; but one must protest against any even 
hypothetical construction of mythology out of its miscellaneous assortment of 
names. The interior of the Hieron kylix (p. ei.), is the only case in which we 
hold Miss Harrison is absolutely wrong in her interpretation. The text is very 
complete and systematic ; all possible authorities including scholiasts and inscrip- 
tions have been brought together. There is a profusion of illustrations, which 
will give some idea of the extant remains to those who have not visited Athens. 
It seems ungracious to complain, but the small scale of several of the reproductions 
from photographs renders them worthless. Those e.g. on pp. 78, 94, 300, and 494 
are useless even to those who have seen the spots : and often the illustrations will 
only serve to supplement a defective memory. Still if the book can — as we hope 
it will — serve as an inducement to many to visit Greece, its usefulness will be proved 
in a very practical way. The latest literatui'e, the newest theories, the final 
evidence of excavations have all been laid under contribution, and the reader may 
feel sure that what he reads represents the present level of scientific opinion, 
though the scope of the book does not allow discussion of the early sculpture 
discovered on the Acropolis. Miss Harrison is well acquainted with the latest 
writings of Loeschcke, Bobert, von Wilamowitz, and others : but the peculiar value 
of her work is that it embodies the views — often as yet unpublished — of that master 
of topographical study, and coryphaeus of architectural archaeology, Hr. Dbrpfeld. 
To those who have not had the privilege of hearing his eloquent expositions on 
classic sites, it is something to have a summary of them in her pages, particularly 
with respect to the Theatre, when we are all impatiently awaiting his publication. 
Meanwhile it would be obviously unfair to him to express a final opinion on an 
exposition of his views, which though authorized by him is not his own. Of his 
unique generosity it would be impertinence to say a word of praise. We notice 
that Miss Harrison differs from him only on the question of the old Athena 
temple. Her fresh attempt to make Pausanias see and describe it is no more 
successful than his. If Dr. Dorpfeld had limited himself to the position that it 
was re-built after the Persian Wars, instead of descending to the expedient of a 
lacuna in Pausanias, he would have received a more favourable hearing. Miss 
Harrison, not willing entirely to desert her high authority, divides into two 
what is usually supposed to be a description of one building, the Erechtheion ; 
but does not succeed in bolstering up a bad theory. In the discussion of the 
East pediment of the Parthenon, her predilection for vases has surely led her 
astray into the extraordinary idea that the art of Pheidias could represent a 
doll- Athena rising out of the head of Zeus. The restoration of this pediment is 
an unprofitable and insoluble problem, but this idea at least one must deprecate. 
Nor does it seem a happy suggestion, that one of the river-gods in the West 
pediment is the sewer Eiidanms! The most modern views on Enneakrounos, 
the ‘ Theseion,’ the Agora, and the Theatre are expounded with lucidity and force, 
and though surprising to those who have not followed the latest researches will, 
except perhaps in the case of the Theatre, be conclusive. Many minor matters 
have been cleared up by her industry. Those who have tried to use guide- 
books for archaeological purposes know how soon even Baedeker and Joanne 
fail, much more Murray, and w'ill be duly grateful for her explanation of the 
Asklepieion, the choragic monument of Thrasyllus and the Dipylon, to take a few 
typical cases. The book is so nearly complete, that one may note a few points, 
where the second edition might be enlarged. The Tower of the Winds and the 
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construction abutting on it might have been touched on more fully : the question 
of the road through the Prop3daea, how it went and whether the chariots ascended, 
is not treated : the myth of Talos (i. 24, 4 ; i. 26, 4), might have been illustrated 
from vase-paintings : the inscription of ‘ the statues of the horsemen ’ might well 
be added and commented on : and one would have been glad of more discussion of 
the early palace remains and ‘ Pelasgian ’ construction on the N. side of the 
Acropolis. 

Enough has been said to show the excellence of this work. Miss Harrison’s 
style is lively and viv.acious to the last degree, and her power of lucid exposition 
makes her pages pleasant reading. As a help to the archaeologist it will be 
stimulating, and as a propaedeutic for all who would visit Athens quite 
indispensable. 

G. C. B. 

Schiiemann’s Ausgrabungen in Troja, Tiryns, Mykena, Orchomenos, 

Ithaka, im Lichte der heutigen Wissenschaft dargestellt. Carl 

SCHCCHHAEDT. 

This work is not, as the title might lead one to expect, a scientific criticism of Dr. 
Schiiemann’s excavations. It is confessedly popular, but popular in the best sense, 
being accurate without any sacrifice of interest. The author is well qualified for 
the task, for he spent rather over two years at work in Greece, chiefly at Mycenae, 
and besides this he enjoys the friendship of both Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld, 
and is well acquainted with their latest views. 

The book opens with a short life of Dr. Schliemann, much on the lines of his 
autobiography in ‘Tiryns.’ 

Then follows an account of the ‘ Troja ’ remains, in which the identification 
of the second city with the Homeric Ilios is accepted without reservation. A 
special chapter is devoted to the demolition of Captain Bbtticher’s latest brochure. 

The excavations at Tiryns receive, comparatively speaking, less attention, and 
no attempt is made to connect them in any way with the Homeric poems. 

The Mycenae antiquities, on the other hand, are treated of very fully, and in 
fact take up more than two-thirds of the book. Not only is Schliemann’s work 
described, but that of M. Tsuntas is well summarized, and an excellent map of 
the Acropolis of Mycenae as it stands after his excavations added. 

In the better known, earlier excavations Dr. Schuchhardt has arranged his 
material with some skill, and has laudably kept the articles found in the various 
graves quite distinct from one another. He has besides added some twenty-three 
new sketches of his own of objects hitherto unpublished. 

All that is problematic and polemical is to be found in the last chapter, where 
the position in History of the Heroic Age is considered. A strong protest is made 
against the theories of Kohler, Studniczka, and Diimmler that the Carians were 
the people to whom the ‘ Mj’cenaean ’ civilization belonged. The claims of the 
Homeric Achaeans to the position are .stated with much force, and a sketch of the 
extent and nature of the civilization given. The earliest and latest dates, as fixed 
by the scarabaei and other Egyptian monuments found, are assumed to be 1500- 
1000 B.c. In conclusion, the theory is propounded that the Trojan war, which 
occurred in this period, was an e.xpedition of the ‘Mycenaean’ Achaeans to 
punish Asiatic pirates who had raided the Peloponnese, but that the epos describing 
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it was not written, or rather collected, until after the Dorian invasion had swept 
the ‘ Mycenaean ’ civilization away. 

It will be seen from this short account that even to those who possess the 
larger works on Troja, Tiryns and Mycenae, Dr. Schuchhardt’s book will be of 
value, not only as bringing them up to date, but also in showing the connecting 
links between the several discoveries. To those who have no access to the 
originals there is no need to recommend the work, for in it they will find the pick 
of their illustrations and maps, and that too in a handy form and at a low price. 

W. C. F. A. 


Kyrene, eine altgriechische Gottin. Franz Studniczka. 

This book has grown out of a paper read in 1887 before the Archaeologische 
Gesellschaft at Berlin, by Professor Studniczka. 

The starting-point of the treatise is the Cyrenaic vase found by Mr. Petrie at 
Naucratis (Naiikratis I. plates 8, 0). To prove that it was not made at that town, 
but in Gyrene, the whole class of vases to which it belongs is examined in a most 
masterly way. 

A double connection with Sparta on the one one hand and Egypt on the 
other is traced in their technique and subject-matter, as well as the inscriptions. 

Two new points deserve special mention. On one of the vases a throne is 
represented on which the legs of the back are carved as the hind, not as the fore, 
legs of an animal. Dr. Studniczka shows that the only Greek instances of this 
are in early Spartan bas-reliefs, though it is very common in Egyptian monuments. 
Still more striking is the identification of the seated figure of Zeus (generally 
called Prometheus) on another cup with the Zees Av/caios on Arcadian coins, for 
Herodotus tells us of a Aios AvKaiov S)^$o<s at Cyrene. As to the vase from 
Naucratis, the interpretation already given by Mr. E. A, Gardner in this Journal 
is fully worked out. The Nymph holding branches of silphion and apple, who 
stands in the centre, is the Hesperid, Cyrene, the mother of Aristaeus, the first 
planter of silphion. The puzzling winged figures who fly on both sides of her are 
explained as Harpies, or wind deities, in accordance with the passage which Dr. 
Max jMeyer has discovered in Philodemus (p. 43 ed. Gompertz), where the Harpies 
and Hesperides are spoken of as being identical. The whole picture then becomes 
an allegory of the Winds who favour the growth of the .silphion and apples which 
the Hesperid nymph, Cyrene, protects. 

An unpublished fragment of a relief in the treasury of the Cyrenaeans is next 
considered. It represents the torso of a female figure, who is wrestling with the 
lion. A comparison with a relief and a statuette from Cyrene in the British 
Museum shows that this is the goddess Cyrene. The figure seems to have been 
part of a pedimental relief, to which also a fragment of a cock found with it 
probably belongs. Even this cock serves Professor Studniezka’s purpose, for he is 
able to show that it has a curious row of feathers down its back which are other- 
wise only seen on cocks of Cyrenaic vase-paintings. He then examines the myth 
of Cyrene as told by Pindar and later writers ; how the Thessalian huntress was 
seen by Apollo strangling a lion, and borne by him to Cyrene, where she became 
the mother of the groat nature-god, Aristaeus. 

The problem how a Thessalian nymph came to be the patron deity of a Dorian 
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city leaJs to an examination of the legends which tell of the founding of Thera 
and Cyrene and the genealogies connected with them. Their discussion occupies 
more than half the book, and so complicated is the argument that it is impossible 
to criticise or even epitomize it off-hand. The net result however is, that the 
population of Thera before the invasion of the Spartan Aegidae were not 
Phoenicians, but hlinyae from Thessaly. They had come by way of Boeotia, 
where they were known as Cadmeans, a name which is not, as is generally 
assumed, Phoenician, but Greek. These Minyae revolted under Battos against 
the Dorian supremacy of the Aegidae, but failed in their attempt, went into exile, 
and founded Cyrene. This startling theory is accompanied by many remarks by 
the way, which are not less novel. Thus we learn, for instance, that Pindar did 
not belong to the family of Aegidae, and that the oracles concerning Cyrene 
quoted by Herodotus (which are shown to be forgeries by their traces of the 
Dorian dialect) are excerpts from an epic collection made by Battos, and attributed 
to Mopsus. 

The nymph Cyrene, who thus came from Thessaly to Libya with the Minyae 
by way of Thera, is no mere personification of their city, and cannot accordingly 
derive her name either from it or from the hill Kvprj near it. It is rather the 
other way about, as is shown by the fact that the name is found in other parts of 
Greece, 

The true derivation. Dr. Studniczka finds in the fact that Cyrene was a double 
of Artemis, Thera being her hunting-ground, just as the Koprys 6^pa near 
Lebadea was. Her father, Hypseus, too, must be the same as the great mountain- 
god, known elsewhere as "Yn-aros or "Ytj/KrTo?. She had as sisters the nymphs of 
the Arcadians, Kallisto and Themisto, who, like her, belonged to the old Cadmean- 
Minyan mythology. The connection with Artemis suggests that the name is 
derived from the root of Kvpto's and Kupoo), and that it is in this character that she 
is represented as irorrfa Orjpuiv, under the form of the ‘Persian,’ or ‘Asiatic 
Artemis.’ This type of a winged goddess strangling Hons or other animals is not 
Oriental, but genuinely Greek, and was used not for Cyrene alone but for other 
goddesses, such as Medusa and Nemesis. As applied to Cyrene, it is best seen in 
a painting on a fr.agment of a ‘ Melian ’ vase, which probably comes from Thera. 
(Furtwiingler, Berl. Yasensamml. Nr. 301). 

Owing to the influence of the Epos, Cyrene was reduced to the rank of a 
heroine, and it is only in connection with the city she presided over that her 
former greatness was remembered. Even there her son Aristaeus was more 
popular, Pindar, however, speaks of her as xpvo-d^povos {Pyth. 4, 260), and from 
this Professor Studniczka infers that she had a temple as Polias, in which her 
seated statue formed the centre of the local city cult. 

This temple he recognizes on the map given by Smith and Porcher on the hill 
where he believes Battos founded his city. However this may be, he admits that 
in historical times the chief feast of the city was the ’AprepiiVia, for even in Cyrene 
Artemis soon supplanted her ancient rival. 

Two appendices are added to the work — one on Phalanthus, the founder of 
Tarentum, by the author ; the other on Hector, by Dr. Diimmler. In this latter, 
the grave of Hector, which Pausanias saw near Thebes, is taken as the text for the 
contention that the older lay.s, from which his exploits were borrowed by the 
Homeric rhapsodists, came from Boeotia. To explain the journey of the lays to 
Aeolia, a theory based on the loyi is propounded, that' the island of Chios was 
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settled by colonists from Euboea and Boeotia, who drove out the aboriginal 
( 'arians. As we know that the Carians worshipped Hector, this makes the chain 
complete. W. C. F. A. 

Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs. Fkiedrich Hacsee. 

This is a very useful work, and sheds light on one of the mo.st dilRcult c[uestions 
in regard to ancient monuments, namely the exact nature, purpose, and date of 
archaistic sculptures. Mr, Hauser’s method is exhaustive. He gives a detailed 
description of the known reliefs of the neo-Attic school, beginning with those 
which bear the signatures of Salpion, of Sosibius, and of Pontius, and proceeding 
to the consideration of other reliefs which bear the same character as these. He 
finds the most general character of these reliefs not in their affectation of the 
style of any one period, for the style varies greatly, but in the paratactic principle 
of their composition. Their producers seem to have had by them in stock the 
schemes of figures taken from reliefs of various ages, and to have combined these 
figures into new compositions without regard to unity or consistency. Of these 
schemes many are due in the author’s opinion to the invention of the toreutic 
workers, more particularly to Calamis. Nor do the changes introduced by the 
copyists of later ages in types originated by great masters appear to be more than 
slight and superficial. ‘ Im Archaistischen mehr echt Altes steckt, als man 
gewohnlich annimmt.’ The main arguments on which this view is based are the 
occurrence in the same composition of figures belonging to various periods and 
schools of art, and the recurrence in reliefs representing quite distinct subjects of 
figures identical in design, and bearing no satisfactory relation to the groups into 
which they are introduced. Useful sketches of fifty of these recurring schemata 
are engraved in the plates Among the earliest of archaistic reliefs, Mr. Hauser 
places those of the Corinthian puteal discussed by Prof. Miehaelis in this Journal 
(1885, p. 48, PI. LVI., LVII.), which he regards as not really dating from early 
times, but rather from the fourth century b.c. In the course of the work 
Mr. Hauser has occasion to discuss a great number of ancient monuments, and to 
glance at a multitude of archaeological problems : his remarks show great care as 
well as boldness, and will be very welcome to those to whom the discrimination 
of archaistic from archaic work is an attractive subject. 

P. G. 

Die Antiken Sarkophagreliefs. C. Robert. VoI, II. Mythologische Cyklen. 

We have at length a volume of the great Corpus of ancient sarcophagi under- 
taken many years ago by the German Archaeological Institute, and executed with 
vast labour by F. Matz and C. Robert. The second volume, comprising the 
reliefs of sarcophagi with mythological subjects comes out first, and it is doubtless 
the most important of all. The whole work is to be finished in seven volumes. 
Probably it is only those who do some work on a Berlin Corpus who have any 
idea of the enormous expenditure of time and pains which they involve ; and the 
savants who undertake them, with no hope of rew.ird, deserve the gi-atitude of the 
learned world. We cannot presume in .a few lines to estimate the merit of the 
work before us : but we cannot refr.ain from expressing disappointment in one 
respect, that the illustrations are not more frequently produced bv photography 
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(sometimes it is impossible), and that they are upon so small a scale. It still 
i-e mains the fact that there are no representations of sarcophagi, except those in 
the Vienna Vurleyeblatter which can he used in class-teaching; for which reason 
the testimony of these valuable monuments is generally undervalued. In this 
Corpus the sarcophagi could have been figured on a much larger scale at a cost by 
no means proportionately greater ; and it seems a great pity that the chance was 
lost. Considering the cost of the work, some .£11 for thi.s one volume, we feel 
this defect to he serious. Otherwise the book is a monumemt of labour and 
ability. P. G. 

The Attic Theatre. A. E. Haigh. 

Although all English classical students are supposed to know something of the 
Attic stage, there has been hitherto no work to which they could be refeiTed, 
except Donaldson’s, which is out of date. The recent work of Albert Miiller on 
BiilmenaltertJiuiner, and Dbrpfeld’s excavations in Greece have paved the way for 
a sound and scientific investigation of the ancient theatre, and these qualities 
strongly mark Mr. Ilaigh’s book, which is a credit to English scholarship, learned, 
sound, and full of common-sense. Mr. Haigh treats alike of the history of the 
Attic drama, of the mode of production of plays, and of the antiquities of the 
theatre. On many vexed questions, such as the admission of women to the 
performances, the style of acting and the like, he propounds definite views, which 
it will not be easy to overturn. He does not admit the theory recently advocated 
by Durpfeld of the non-existence of a stage in the theatres of the fifth century, 
views based upon the supposed testimony of existing theatres in Athens, Epidaurus, 
the Piraeus and elsewhere, and accepted by Kawerau in his article Theatergehaude 
in Baumeister’s Denhmder. Of course until Ddrpfeld publishes all the grounds 
of his views they cannot be finally set aside, but Mr. Haigh makes out a very 
strong case against them. The book contains many illustrations ; but none which 
are without authority. It is no small boon to be rid of the misleading engravings 
which have deformed some previous works. 


P. G. 



THE ALKMENE VASE FORMERLY IN CASTLE HOWARD. 


[Plates YL, VIT.] 

It has often been a matter of regi'et that a Greek vase of much 
importance as to subject and unique in being the work of a particular painter 
named Python was inaccessible except by a visit to Castle Howard in 
Yorkshire. That, I am glad to say, is no longer necessary. The vase has 
become the property of the British Museum. But there remains a difficulty 
of another kind. The vase had been published in 1837 by the French section 
of the Institute in Rome,^ but so rare has that publication become that very 
few English students have ever seen it. We propose now to remedy that 
matter by a re-publication of the vase (Plates VI. and VIL). 

The characters in the principal scene are Alkmene, Amphitryon, 
Antenor, Zeus, Eos, and two Hyades. Except these latter, each figure has its 
name attached to it. But, though the names are plain enough, the inter- 
pretation of the scene has been a subject of controversy. Originally the scene 
was described as the ‘ Apotheosis of Alkmene,’ against which there was at 
least this objection that in the legend Alkmene had survived Amphitryon, 
and could not therefore in her apotheosis be assisted by him, as that 
explanation of the vase would imply. In 1872 the question was re-opened 
by Engelmann - in connexion with another vase, now also in the British 
Museum, on which the same subject occurs in an abbreviated form. 
Engelmann argued that the meaning must be this ; Amphitryon has come 
back from the wars, and, being enraged at the reception given him by his 
wife, has determined to take vengeance on her, whereupon she has fled for 
refuge to an altar followed by him and his friend Antenor. Instead of 
dragging her from the altar they proceed to sacrifice her on it, building up a 
pyre of wood in front and fetching torches to light it. Alkmene in this 
extremity very naturally appeals to Zeus, who comes to her aid, hurling his 
thunderbolts and sending a tempest of rain to put out the fire. On some 
points of detail Engelmann is wrong, but on the whole this explanation of 
his seems to me right. 


^ Koitvellcs A/in^dcs (h' Vhv'-fihit, 1S37, pi. 10, “ AihviU thlV hiA. Arch. 1872, 5. 

H.S. — VOL. XI. Q 
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Iq the centre of the picture we have Alkmene seated in great distress 
appealing with upstretched arm to Zeus who is partially visible in the upper 
part of the scene. Amphitryon and Antenor are about to light with torches 
the pyre which they have heaped in front of her. Zeus has hurled his 
thunderbolts at them, but apparently these thunderbolts, though they have 
fallen close to Amphitryon and Antenor, are only meant as accessories to 
indicate the thunder and lightning which accompanied the tempest of rain, 
that being the chief feature in the response of Zeus to Alkmene’s pleading. 
The tempest is represented partly by a rainbow enclosing a black space 
thickly dotted with drops of rain and partly by two Hyades above the 
rainbow who pour down streams of water from a hydria. The presence of 
Eos (aHS) marks the time of the incident as early morning. A similar 
figure occurs in the upper field of a vase with Cadmos at the fountain.^ There 
she holds a mirror, and possibly on our vase it has been a mirror also. 

It may be mentioned here that Alkmene is described by Eiigelmann 
as seated on a pyre ornamented with a frieze, and by Klein as seated on a 
sarcophagus: but neither is right. She has fled to an altar for lefugo and 
is seated on it. Among Greek altars this shape is not uncommon, nor is the 
ornamentation by means of triglyphs unusual. The altar of Jupiter Milichius 
in Pompei is ornamented exactly in this way by a band of triglyphs along 
the top.^ The rest of the altar would be hid behind the pyre. 

In support of this interpretation of the scene there appears to be no 
direct evidence in the legends of Alkmene handed down to us. The story 
told by Hyginus makes Amphitryon go no farther in his anger than refuse 
to stay with Alkmene any more. There is no word of positive vengeance. 
So also in the AmpMtryo of Plautus the injured husband abstains from 
violence. It will be remembered, however, that in Plautus the climax is 
reached by Alkmene appealing to Zeus, who answers her by sending a terrific 
storm of thunder and lightning, amid which she gives birth to Herakles and 
Iphikles: Stnyitus, cre^nfns, sonitus, tonitrus ; iit subito, ut pj-oixve, ut valid e 
tonuit. It is that storm no doubt which we have on our vase. But Plautus 
seems to have known another version of the storm. In the beginning of the 
Btulens, as Engelmann has pointed out, he calls a violent storm an ‘ Alcmena 
tif Euripides, and the inference is that a violent storm had been a principal 
feature in the lost drama of Alkmene by Euripides. Among the fragments 
of that drama that have survived, there is a line ^ which I think may be 
assigned to a dialogue between Amphitryon and Antenor at the moment 
represented on our vase. One or other of them might very well have asked, 
‘ "Where did you get that torch of pine ? ’ 

TTodev Se irevKrjt; iravov i^evpe<i Xa^elv ; 


■ Millin, Gal. Mytlivl. II. j)l. 98. 

- Overbeck, Pcrmpei, Srd ed. p. 90. Brunn, 
Or. Kiinsllcr, ii. p. 731, observes that the seat is 
like an altar but supposes it to be placed above 
the pyre, and therefore misses the point that slie 


had fled to an altar for refuge. 

^ Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag. p. 308 : the line 
is quoted by Pollux, 10, 117 to show Trav6s = 

Aa/i-rras. 
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It is not unusual to find on painted vases illustrations of the dranias of 
Euripides. They have been conveniently collected in a memoir by Dr. Julius 
Vogel.^ Euripides was in fact tlie favourite poet of the vase painteis, and 
that was not strange considering bis love for effective incident. But in this 
instance it has struck me as curious that he should have chosen for his 
Alkmcne a scene so much resembling the end of the Trachiniac of Sophocles, 
where Herakles commands that he be carried up Mount Oeta and then placed 
on a pyre of oak and wild olive which is then to be lit with a torch (v. llDoj — 

Kul irevKlvti^t Xa^ovTU Xap.7rdSo? (reXa? 

’irprjcrai,. 

When this was done, and when the pyre was lit, .s.ays Apollodorus (2, 7, 
7, G), a cloud with thunder carried up Herakles to the lieavcns ; and this i.s 



illustrated on a vase,- where we see him ascending in a quadriga driven by 
Victory above a pyre on which lies a human trunk. One might say of him, 
‘ he came in a storm and went in a storm,’ and if that view' of his life was 
current in antiquity we could understand the impulse of Euripides to do for 
the birth of Herakles what Sophocles had done for his death. In the 
TracUniae (v. 1087) Herakles implores Zeus to send a thunderbolt and put 
an end to his pain. Later on (v. 1130) he speaks of the manner of his death 
having been foretold, and recognizes the prophecy in the poisoned chiton of 


1 Scenen Euripitl. Tragodlm in Gnech. VasengcuiaUcn. 
- GerliarJ, Ant. Bildwerh:, pi. 31. 
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Nessos. We may suppose that it had also beeu foretold him that his body 
would he burnt on a pyre before he was yet dead, though of course to reveal 
that in so many words would mar the climax of the drama. He reveals it in 
his commands to make the pyre. At all events the new vase tells us very 
plainly that, just as the death of Herakles was attended by sacrifice fire and 
storm, followed by a new life among the gods, so also his birth in this 
world had heen attended by circumstances of that same nature. 

So far I have spoken of the vase as an illustration of the Alkmenc of 
Euripides, just such a scene as the painter may have observed on the stage 
when that drama was acted. But it should here be explained that the vase 
is about a century later than the time of Euripides, and that the production 
of the great tragedies on the Athenian stage had ceased long ago. Either 
then our vase is a direct copy from some old, contemporary illustration of 
the drama, which is not altogether improbable, or it is a new and fresh 
realization of a scene witnessed during a revival of the drama elsewhere than 
in Athens. There is much that points to the latter view. In shape and method 
of execution the vase belongs to a large class, found mainly in Southern Italy, 
on which it is common to see grotesque representations derived from the 
comic stage, as it existed in Tarentum and Lower Italy in the third century 
B.c. The farces (^Xua/re?) that were then in vogue had for one of their aims 
to parody the old tragic dramas that were then being revived and were com- 
manding attention in Lower Italy. There is a very large number ^ of vases 
from Italy illustrating these farces, and they are curiously consistent in their 
shape and method of execution. As I have said, our new vase has much in 
common with them in these respects. But it seems earlier a little than 
any of them. It has preserved more of the traditions of the grand age. It is 
in no sense the illustration of a farce, and yet there is something quaint in 
the figure and action of Amphitryon, doggedly bent on setting fire to the 
A\ood in spite of thunderbolts and storm. By giving him this importance in 
the scene an almost comic element is thrown into the play, and this is the 
impression which is made on me also by the famous vase of Assteas, a vase 
which is always spoken of along with our new one. IVe can hardly look 
without a smile on the Assteas vase with its picture of Herakles in his mad- 
ness setting fire to his furniture and proceeding to throw his child on the 
flames, so quaintly is the scene presented to us, and yet how tragic is the 
whole ! Similarly on a large vase of ours with Lycurgos slaying his children 
the scene is tragic, but the aspect of Lycurgos and of several others of the 
characters is extremely quaint. Much the same may be said of another 
Museum vase representing Dolon, Odysseus and Diomedes. There also the 
incident was tragic enough ; nor is it intentionally given on the vase in a 
comic manner. Yet the effect is certainly odd. Klein ^ describes it as some- 
thing like a ballet scene with three solo-dancers, but he uses this comparison 
merely to e.xpress his sense of the quaintness of the scene, not at all to 
describe the intention of the painter. No less curious is the apparent large- 


HeyJemanii, Jahrhuch 18S6, p. 260. 


^ Euphrodios, 2nd ed. p. 141. 
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ness of style in the drawing of the figures on these vases, especially on the 
Dolon vase. It has a tendency to reach a culmination in the heads of the 
figures, which are much exaggerated in size and in expression. I can only 
suggest as a possible explanation of this phenomenon that the actual revival 
of the old Athenian tragedies which took place in Southern Italy in the third 
century B.C. had been itself attended by marked elements of exaggeration, 
that actors had sought for new interpretations of the old characters and 
incidents while at the same time striving to retain the lofty manner and large 
style of the old plays, and that the effect of the whole was something like an 
approach to caricature, which the clever wits of the day would soon perceive. 
At all events the clever wits of the day did make huge fun of these revivals, 
whether for the reasons I have suggested or not, and it is equally a fact that a 
number of clever vase painters followed closely in the wake of the wits. In one 
of the vases of this class in the British Museum we see a parody of a scene from 
a drama oi Alkmene. It is coarse in every sense, but in one technical matter it 
affords a comparison with our new Alkmene vase. I refer to the use of a 
peculiar red colour with white spots painted on it such as you see on the dresses 
of the Hyades. So far as I know, that precise colour is unusual on vases. 
There is something like it in the archaic black figur(} vases, but with this 
difference, that the white spots on them are not painted on above the red 
colour, though much ingenuity is occasionally shown to make them look so. 
They are placed close beside the red, and were fired in the same firing with 
it, whereas on our new vase the white spots involved an extra firing, and 
therefore betray a more complicated, more advanced method. I do not say 
expressly that we have here a revival of an archaic process, though it is a fact 
that in a very large series of late vases from Southern Italy — the class known 
as Apulian vases — there is a very obvious return to the archaic spirit in some 
points of detail, such as in the employment of rosettes on the vacant spaces 
of the design. In no sense is this a deliberate imitation of the strictly archaic 
use of rosettes, and yet it betrays an evident return of the archaic spirit in 
some measure. Then again it is to be remembered that among late vases 
there is another considerable series which imitates the very archaic vases of 
the geometric style. The imitation, though far from exat’.t, yet reproduces the 
general colour and form of these very archaic vases in such a way as to give 
at first sight an impression of great antiquity. 

I have mentioned these points of detail because they seem to lend some 
support to the view that the revival of the old Attic tragedies in southern Italy 
in the third century B.C. had been attended with a forced revival of the old 
artistic spirit also, and that this forced spirit is reflected in the group of vases 
to which the new one belongs and in which the Dolon and Assteas vases are 
the most conspicuous examples. These vases seem to me in their quaint way 
to reflect the honest but infatuated effort of the time to revive the old 
tragedies, just as the great mass of vases from the same localities but a little 
later in date reflect the grotesque farces which drove the revived tragedies out 
of the field. 

The painter of the vase signs himself Wvdtov ejpa^e, reminding us by his 
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use of tlie imperfect instead of the aorist eypayjre of a vigorous controversy. 
Pliny 1 had extolled the ancient artists of the grand time for their modesty in 
employing the imperfect tense to show that their work was incomplete. He 
professes to have only known two or three who did otherwise. But we have 
now a very large number of artists’ signatures, and they do not bear out the 
statement of Pliny. There is no such regularity as he implies. On the other 
liand, among the archaic signatures of sculptors there is certainly a consider- 
able love for the imperfect, and this appears to have been revived among the 
late sculptors in Rome, who imitated the archaic manner. So that for our 
present purpose we may also claim the signature on our vase as an affectation, 
rightly or wrongly, of an old Greek manner. 

On the reverse the subject is Diony^sos advancing between the Maenads. 
In the upper field and half hid among hills are Pan and a Satyr with a figure 
between them which used to be called Semele,^ but may be Ariadne. Pan 
has both hands raised in astonishment. His face resembles a Satyric mask. 
His goat’s legs are partly visible. 

It remains only to add that in the matter of colouring the vase was found 
to be a good deal restored, not so as to alter the facts, but yet to the extent of 
disfiguring the drawing in some respects. These restorations have been 
removed, and the new illustration shows the vase without them. The twm 
vases held by the Hyades had been turned into two very ugly amphorae. 
They are now seen to be hydriae, as they ought to be. The thunderbolts also 
were badly restored. One handle of the vase has been broken in antiquity, 
and repaired with lead in a curious and interesting manner. 

A. S. Murhay. 


* I’liiiy, X.H. Piarf. 26. See Rninu, Itkcin, 
Mils. N.F. viii. p. 234 ; Problcme in dcr 
p. 1 .aiil ^Z/-. Ku asih: r \\. p. 650: 


Jalin, Vasen dcr Pinakofhck, p. cs. and Klein, 
Etiphronios, 2nd ed. p. 51. 

- Bruun, Or. Kuot-Hcr ii. p. 732. 
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REGENT DISCOVERIES IN ExVSTERN CILICIA. 


[Plate VIII.] 

Hearing of extensive and unidentified ruins on the banks of the river 
Jeihan (the ancient Pyramus) at a spot now called Bodrouni to the east of 
the Cilician plain, just as the river enters the plain from the gorges of the 
Anti-Taurus, we determined to visit the site. The result of our explorations, 
made in the early months of this year, are as follows. 

Our route took us past the rock of Anazarba and Kars Bazaar, at which 
places we decided to spend a few days, and though the spots have both been 
previously described wc wore able to add a few points to the information 
concerning them, both epigraphical and topographical. 

Anazarba. — Caesarea penes Anazarbum, as Ptolemy calls it, was second 
only in importance to Tarsus of the cities of Cilicia during the days of 
imperial Rome, and was the metropolis of the eastern portion of tlie great 
plain. The town was built at the foot of a long rocky mountain, rising like 
an island out of the plain for the extent of three miles and attaining an 
altitude of 2,000 feet. The walls as they at present stand are of Armenian 
and Saracenic construction, enclosing a parallelogram, one side of which is 
protected by the mountain; but they contain many portions of Roman work, 
notably the great southern gate formed by a triumphal arch erected in the time 
of Justinian, when that emperor restored the town after it hail been ruined by 
an earthquake. These walls, still almost intact, were surrounded by a moat 
and a second outer -vvall roughly put together out of the delris of the old 
Roman walls; amongst this debris we found three inscriptions (Nos. 6, 8, and 
11), and a column about thirty yards outside tliis wall wms inscribed with 
No. 12. 

Inside the ■walls the remains of the town are so ruinous that they afford 
very little hope of identifying any sites or reconstructing a plan of the towm ; 
but from some fallen columns I imagine a long colonnade ran through the 
centre of the town from Justinian’s gate, similar to that at Pompeiojiolis ; this 
indeed was a favourite mode of decoration in the Cilician towns. The flat 
space inside the ivalls is now used as -winter quarters by a tribe of some sixty 
Afshars, who inhabit a few huts constructed out of the reeds which grow in 
the neighbouring marshes ; in these huts we lived during the three days of 
our stay at xVnazarba. The spot is terribly unhealthy during the summer 
heats and entirely deserted then. There are the stately ruins of two 
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aqueducts whicli brought water from the mountains to the town across tlie 
plain, and the ruins of several buildings of no special interest outside the 
walls ; but a close examination of the mountain itselt yielded a lew satisfactory 
results. 

To the south of the mountain is a stadium three quarters of a mile long 
with rows of seats still discernible cut in the rock. To the front of the 
stadium ran a colonnade of Corinthian columns ; at the back the long straight 
rock of the mountain had been chiselled to form a promenade, and the wall 
behind had apparently been decorated with inscriptions and honorary tablets 
which have long since disappeared. Above this wall is a vast sea of rock-cut 
tombs and sarcophagi with inscriptions (nearly all obliterated) of late Roman 
and of early Christian date, of which No. 10 is a specimen. 

At the north end of the stadium is a cleft in the rock a few yards wide, 
almost separating the southern from the main portion of the mountain, with 
a path thi'ough it leading over to the eastern side. In this deep cleft are 
several rock-inscriptions, almost entirely obliterated, with the exception of 
No. 7 : this is cut in a circle under a cross, and points to the cleft having been 
used in Christian times as a refuge in times of peril. 

Proceeding northwards we find traces of several public buildings — the 
theatre cut in the rock, several fallen columns, tombs and bas-reliefs, one of 
which latter, though much eflTaced, is worthy of note. It has five figures 
upon it, four of them nude athletes ; to the left one man holds up another by 
the left leg whilst he walks on his hands, and the right leg hangs loosely 
down ; to the right are two nude boys, and in the centre stands a figure robed 
in a toga, holding a chaplet in his right hand and a palm-branch in the other. 
Against this relief is' a small altar cut in the rock with a half-moon over it : 
above is a tomb with a long but obliterated inscription. 

Rock-cut steps lead behind the theatre to the acropolis on the summit or 
the mountain. To the right and left of this ascent are numerous rock-cut 
ornamentations, including several stelae, a largo vase, altars, &c. The ruins 
at the .summit are all of Armenian date, and a small church has a long 
Armenian inscription round it (see V. Langlois, Voynye dons la Cilicie). 
'From the summit a clear ide:i of the strategical importance of Anazarba can 
be obtained, the isolated mountain-rock being protected on two sides by rivers 
which unite a little to the south, namely, the Pyramus and the stream now 
called the Sombaz. 

Proceeding along the line of mountain to the north of the town we came 
across two points of interest. About 200 yards from the walls by an 
exceedingly difficult ascent of about eighty feet a large arched cave is reached, 
high up on the walls of which is inscription No. 4. It was impossible to get 
near enough to take a squeeze, but by standing on a projecting rock with the 
aid of glasses I copied it as it here stands. 

Half a mile further north, approached by a gentle slope,. is a cave-tomb ; 
above it is a long inscription presumably in verse, carefully obliterated with 
a chisel; above this again is a relief in two portions with legend No. 5. On 
the right relief the three Erinyes are represented ; Teisiphone is seen with a 
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snake in her hand, Allecto has an axe over her shoulder, but what Megaira 
carried it was impossible to make out. On the relief to the left are also three 
figures ; Crocos seated on a chair, Papes standing, and a woman standing to 
the right, whose name is obliterated. 

Kars Bazaar. — Kars Bazaar is a cluster of villages about four hours’ 
ride from Anazarba, at the foot of the mountains j the river Savroon flows 
just below it. It has a considerable amount of ancient remains, but no traces 
whatsoever of walls. Here stands an early Christian monastery surrounded 
by a wall and cells; the church in the centre has been converted into a 
mosque, but neither outside nor inside could we find any inscriptions. Three 
stelae with inscriptions have been used as supports for the balcony of the 
school ; two are given by Davis in his Asiatic Turkey. The third is No. 3, 
and is interesting as giving us the same names as No. 5, from the cave at 
Anazarba. From a cottage wall we got No. 2. 

Used as the floor of a reed cottage we found an exceedingly fine 
tessellated pavement, on which after we had had it washed we found the 
Christian dedication No. 1. The letters occupied a space of about two square 
yards, and the pattern surrounding them is very elaborate in tesserae of 
black, red and white, with a border. Many other tessellated pavements are 
scattered about in the streets and houses of Kars Bazaar ; but though the 
place was of considerable importance and had its guild of fullers, yet we 
could find no inscriptions by which to identify its name ; possibly it may have 
been the site of villas and summer residences for the inhabitants of Anazarba. 
Flaviopolis, the first stage on the northern road, must be either here or at 
Sis, as both towns are on a river. It is difficult to decide, for the coins of 
Flaviopolis represent it as situated on a stream (Head, Hist. Num., p. (103). 
After a close examination of Sis, I could find no trace of anything earlier 
than Armenian remains; hence I am inclined to place Flaviopolis at Kars 
Bazaar. 

Proceeding along the edge of the plain to the south-east we reached the 
banks of the Pyramus in about three hours after leaving Kars Bazaar, at a 
spot called Hemita Kaleh. Here a spur of the mountains comes right down 
to the river, leaving just room for a small village of reed huts inhabited by 
Afshars. Along here passed the ancient road eastwards, which eventually 
crossed over into Syria by the Amanides pylae, a few miles behind the modern 
village of Osmanieh. This valuable strategical point was protected by a 
castle on the summit of the spur; the castle is of mediaeval date, though 
bearing ample evidence’ of being built on a structure of earlier time. There 
are considerable traces of ancient workmanship along the edge of the 
mountains, rock-cut tombs, sarcophagi, &c. These we glanced at as we went 
along, and after a two hours’ ride along the road between the Pyramus and 
the mountain, our ultimate destination was reached, namely, the vast ruins 
now known as Bodroum. 

About half a mile from the ruins we found a tribe of Afshars encamped 
in reed huts, with their flocks, on the first slopes of the mountains. 
Amongst these we took up our abode during our stay at Bodroum, and 
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hired workmen to assist us in turning over stones with a view to the 
identification of the site. 

Bodroum. Tlie ruins of Bodroum are situated on rising ground about 
three quarters of a mile from the Pyramus, the intervening space being 
thickly covered with remains of heroa and other buildings. The line of the 
ancient walls is not very easy to follow, being mostly in ruins and overgrown 
with grass and brushwood : but the accompanying rough plan gives an 
approximate idea of the town, whilst the map of the district is compiled 
from two sketch maps made by Major Bennett from his own survey and 
material supplied by Professor Eamsay, who has kindly placed them at my 
disposal. From a distance the most conspicuous object is the acropolis. It 
is built on a spur of the mountains, similar to that at Hemita Kaleh, which 
penetrates into what was the centre of the town : it is cro^vned by a mediaeval 
fortress constructed out of the ancient ruins with many pieces of carving let 
into it, altars wdth bulls’ heads and garlands, architraves, &c. Behind the 
acropolis is a cutting in the rock, forty feet deep, separating it from the spur 
and with an ancient road passing through it, joining the eastern and western 
portions of the town. Along the spur ran the aqueduct, cut in the rock, 
which supplied the town with water from the neighbouring hills ; and there 
are traces of large reservoirs for the storage of water within the precincts of 
the walls. 

Of the ancient remains in the town the most conspicuous are those of 
the long colonnade, with a double row of columns ; it started from the 
southern gateway and is still traceable for a distance of 320 yards, termin- 
ating at the back of the theatre. The columns are of a red and blue 
conglomerate and closely resemble, though less ornate, the columns of the long 
colonnade at Pompeiopolis. They have Corinthian capitals and Ionic bases ; 
the diameter of the shafts is 2 ft. 8 in., the height 20-^ feet. The space for 
the road between the two rows is 3.5 ft., and the columns are at regular 
intervals of 8 ft. About half-way up the eastern side was a gateway and, as 
far as it was possible to calculate, each row had about seventy-eight columns, 
only thirty of which (including both rows) are left standing, amfvery few of 
these in perfect condition. The colonnade was erected on a wide platform 
with a gentle ascent, passing at the foot of the acropolis and flanked by fine 
public buildings; so that the effect, before the town was reduced to ruins 
must have been exceedingly striking. One peculiar architectural feature was 
noticeable about some of the columns on the higher elevation, a feature which 
we also noticed in the colonnades of Pompeiopolis and 'Olba. A narrow drum 
was let in to the centre of the shafts with a stone bracket made in the same 
block, presumably to carry a statue with an inscription beneath. This same 
feature is noticeable also in the long colonnade at Palmjwa le’adimr to the 
temple of the Sun, and would appear to have been a fashionable'’ feature 
in the Koman architecture of Eastern Asia Minor. 

The theatre is large, much larger than that of Ana/arba ; but it is a later 
one, and built, not cut in the rock. The length of the proscenium is sixty-two 
feet, but It was too ruined to obtain measurements of the rows of seats and 
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diazomata. An Afshar family inhabit it, with their flocks ; so the place is 
naturally buried with refuse. 

For some time we were unable to come across any inscriptions to guide 
us as to the name of this ancient city ; but after a systematic search and the 
turning over of likely stones we succeeded in collecting fifteen in all, which 
enabled us to identify it beyond a doubt, and collect several interesting facts 
concerning its history. The nomads who live in the neighbourhood of the 
ruins during the winter and spring months have a burial-ground a little 
distance up the hill-side to the west of the city ; they have placed over the 
graves, generally upside down, inscribed stones from the ruins, and wdth the 
same material they have constructed two threshing-floors just above the 
theatre. From these two sources we obtained the largest number of inscrip- 
tions, namely. Nos. 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 27 and 28, which put us in 
possession of the facts that the town was anciently called Hieropolis, and that 
it was a seat of the worship of Artemis Perasia. Close to the colonnade in 
the centre of the town are the foundations of a large building, presumably 
the hieron and temenos of a temple. Within these precincts we dug up a 
stele with inscription No. 16 upon it, and the natural conclusion is that this 
ruin is the site of the temple of Artemis Perasia, from the revenue of which 
an honorary stele was erected to the legate M. Domitius Valerianus. 

In the upper part of the town, on the spur of mountains, are several 
rock-cut tombs and foundations of public buildings, which unfortunately 
yielded no epigraphical results. But down in the valley below we were more 
fortunate in our researches. In the ruins of a Christian church we found 
inscriptions Nos. 23 and 26, and by the side of some columns, which may 
possibly have been the agora, we found inscription No. 25 on one long slab. 
A little further up the valley are the ruins of thermae, and, beyond this point, 
walls of sustention to prevent the soil of the mountains from being washed 
doAvn into the town. 

The apparently conflicting evidence of Strabo as to the site of Hieropolis- 
Castabala as being in Cappadocia has been ably discussed by Mr. Hicks in 
his note to No. 14. I will only add here that in the Frankfort edition of Ptolemy 
a note is affixed in the margin to the name Castabala, ‘ Perasia prius dicta.’ ^ 
And assuming that Strabo is right and that a Castabala existed in Cappadocia 
near Tyana and Cybistra, the additional appellative of Hieropolis, which 
Strabo does not give, may have been added to distinguish the one on the 
Pyramus from the other, and to indicate that it was the orig'nal seat of the 
worship of Artemis Perasia. Assuming this to be the case, the extraordinary 
point is that Strabo, who is so accurate in all his details concerning the 
geography of Asia Minor, should omit so important a place as Hieropolis- 
Castabala on the Pyramus. 

J. Theodore Bent. 


* rubli^hcd 1605 by Guranlus Mercator .nul I’etius Montauus. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM EASTERN CILICIA. 

Inscriptions from K.vrs-Bazaar. 

Kars-Bazaar is about four hours from Boudroum ; in its situation it 
agrees with Flaviopolis, standing on a branch of tiie river Pyramus, at the 
foot of the mountains. Unfortunately none of the inscriptions reveal the 
name of the site. 

I. 

‘ A very handsome tessellated pavement in a cottage, with an elaborate 
pattern, in the centre of which is the following legend.’ Copied by 
Mr. Bent. 

YnePCWTHPIACTOYeV 

TeAOYCCYN€PriOYTtON 

rNA<t>€a)NTHNMeTPIAN 

HMa)NTAYTHNKAPnO«DO 

5 pianAcxoyAccuo 

TAUAPATOINAXPIWNC 

OYAoYAwNnAPexo) 

NA4>eCiNAMAPTItON 

TAICHMerePAICtYXAlC 

10 KAlKAAHNAnoAoriANt^ 

'Tirep cr(oTr}pia^ tov ev- 
TeXovv avvepyiov rwv 
'yva<f>ia>v rrjv perpiav 
^po)v Tavnjv Kapiro^o- 
o piav Se^ov Aecnro- 

ra Trapa rS)v a-^iwv cr- 
ov hovKcov, 7rap4')(a>- 
V a<f)€(Tiv dpapri&v 

Talf r ^ pLCTepai'i 

10 Kal /caXy// aTroXoyiav. 

Probably from the floor of an early church. Dedicated by the guild of 
fullers. It is interesting to see these trade-guilds, so common under the 
Empire in Asia Minor, passing unchanged into the Christian Church. For 
(Tvvipyiov = a-vpepyaai'a, see C.I.G. 4346 and Addenda, p. 1163 (from Side). 
The phra.se d-xpeloi SovXoi is from St. Luke xvii. 10 (cp. St. Matt. xxv. 30), 
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and frequently occurs in the old Greek liturgies. For KoXrjv diroKoytav 
compare Liturgy of Constantinople (Hammond’s Liturgies, p. 105) : naKgv 
diroXoyiav tt}v ini tov (f>o^epov ^rffiaTOf tov 'Kpiarov. Our inscription does 
not look later than the third century. 


‘ Small round stele at Kars-Bazaar.’ 

ArAOHTYXH 

eniGYMHTOC 

nePciTwnATPi 

MNHMHCXAPIN 

Ilepert is the dative of Heptrei;?. 

3. 


Copy by Mr. Bent. 

'Aya6fj Tv-^y. 
'Ei'jnOvpyTO'; 
Tiepal rm iraTpl 
p.vrip.y'i j^dpiv. 


‘Three round stelae have been placed to support the columns of the 
present school at Kars-Bazaar. Two of these were copied by Mr. Davis, and 
published in his Asiatic Turlicy (1879), p. 125. The third, which is somewhat 
obliterated, is as follows.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 


PHrEK/S/OS 


PHrEINATHGYr 
kAIASKAHniAAHS 
THrYNAIkl 
5 MNHMHZ 
XAPIN 


'Vriyelvo<; 

'Vriyelvg tj} Ovylarpl 
Kal ’AcrK\r)7ria8r]'i 
Tjj yvvaiKi 
5 p,vypLrj<; 

Xapiv. 

The two inscriptions copied by Mr. Davis may be restored as follows ; he 
notes that in (a) ‘ the name Commodus has been carved in place of another 
name erased.’ 

(«) {V) 


’ Ay a6y rvxV' 

AvTOKpdropt K.ai<rapi 
'Kop.poBm Bern 

’\ov\iavo<i ’ Aa-KXrpindBov 
y. TOV Aypyrpiov, iepeins 
TOV AvTOKpaTopo<;, 


[T]t. K\. ’ASato? 
'l\<\>apeh>g 
ry yvvaiKi, Kal 
TLo'in(X)iavo'} 

Ty dBeX(f>y, koX 
Aop.eT<T>la y p,{ri)ryp 
Hvypy<; x{d)piv. 
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Inscetptions from Anazarba. 

4. 

‘ High up in an almost inaccessible cave in a mountain behind Anazarba, 
with the aid of field-glasses I read the following inscription.’ Copy by 
Mr. Bent. 


M 




AIlKAIHPAirAMHAIAlKAI 
APEieeoicnoAioYXoic 
PHrEINAACKAHniAAOY 
cKHnTPo<t)OPOYSAiePAYnep 
THCnOAetdC . . KAITHC 
BOYAHC €ni lepeojc eecoN 
ATPeCdN CeiTOYTAYPiCKOY 
ejOYCBOP (?) 


/I 


\l 


Ati Kal ''Hpa yafitjXta /cal 
"Apei 6eol<; •/roXtov^oif 
'Ptjyetva 'AcrKXtjTndBov 
crK-r]Trrpo<f)opovaa lepd vrrep 
o rrjtf TToXew? [re] koX rrp; 

^ovXrjt;, €7rl lepecof ©ewp 
'Aypemv '^eirov TavplaKov 
erou? y9op. 

Dedication by Regina, a priestess, on behalf of the city and boule of 
Anazarba, to the gods of the city. We may infer that Regina belonged to 
the same family which is referred to in No. 3. Mr. Bent is not sure of the 
numeral letters BOP, but they appear correct. The coins of Anazarba (Head, 
Jlist. Xuin. p. 598) show that two eras were employed, one commencino- 
B.c. 19, the second a.d. 20. Our inscription accordingly dates either from 
A.D. 153 or A.D. 192. I prefer the earlier date both because of the iota 
adscriptum (line 1) and the inconsistent use of EE, SC. 

Hardly any inscriptions from Anazarba are known : a few fragments 
are published by Le Bas-Waddington (Nos. 1513—1518). This document 
informs us of the ^ovX-p, names the chief deities of the city, and speaks of 
the worship of the deal ’Aypec<} (on whom see Eelknic Journal, x. 1889, 
pp. 55 57). M hether their priest was the usual eponymus of the city, or is 

only named here because the document is a dedication, we do not know. 
I doubt the name Setro?. 
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o. 

‘ Inscription and bas-relief over a rock-cut tomb in the same mountain : 
copied, with sundry mistakes, by Davis in his Asiatic TurJcey, p. 150.’ 
Copy by Mr. Bent. Imperfectly given, from a copy by Langlois, by Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage Arcliiol. No. 1513. Mr. Davis gives an indifferent 
woodcut of the whole relief. 


EPINYES 

KPOKOC nADHC .... TEIZKhONH AAAHKTO METAIPA 

1 j 

Man Man Woman 

seated stand- stand- ; 

on ing. ing. 

cbair. 

Bas-relief of Furies. 


ArONHNZYNOYXO 

...HANOITEOYnAP©. 

N0YAAZZOMEN 


Followed below by a long, presumably poetical inscription, purposely 
obliterated by the knife. 


The headings are easily read ; 
Kpo« 09 ' IlaTn;?- \y Setra]. 


’Eptriie?' 

Teicn(f)6vr]’ 'AWrjKT^co)- ^liyaipa. 


The inscription below is apparently much injured, and the copies 
fail us. 

Le Bas. Davis. 

T0N4)N1YN0YX0N4)YAAZZ0N ATONOONZYNOYXONcjjYAAZZOME 
CHANOITEOYNAP4)Zllinil3l IHANOI TEOYnAP© 


Following the guidance of our three copies, we may perhaps try and 
restore the text somewhat as follows : ''Ayov{o)v euvov'x^op (pvXdaaofiep 
[virepSep] dp{(o)yeov irapOlipoi. But this is very uncertain. 


6. 

‘Anazarba: stone built into later wall of city (probably Saracenic).’ 
Copy by "Mr. Bent. 
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lOYAIAAGHNAlZ 
nOYAlOYOYAAENTITGANAPI 
KAlEAYTHTHNEnANnOHkHN 
KAITAIOZIOYAIOZZEKOYNAOZ 
5 EAYTnTHNAPKTiKHN 

’louXm 'Adrjva'i'; 
r. ’loi'Xt(m) OvdXevTi tm dvhpl 
/cat eavrp rrjv iir-dim O^Krjv, 

/cat rdio<; ’loyXto? Xe/covi/Soii 
5 eavrm rrjv dpKTt/cqv. 

T?)i; dp/cTiKrjv, the recess to the north. 

7. 

‘ Curious narrow gorge or cave to the S. of town (Anazarba) : it contains 
several obliterated inscriptions, but only one, late Byzantine, is readable.’ 
Copy by Mr. Bent. 

oeeocHMn 

NKATA<}>YrH 

KAIAYNAMIC 


'O ©e 09 ^ptwp KaTa<j>vy7] /cat hvvapti<;. 

Psalm xlv. 1 (LXX.). 

8 . 

‘ Stone built into city wall, Anazarba : the ends of the lines are all 
obliterated.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 

AYTOKPATOPAKAIZAPA0 
TPATANOYnAPOlKOYYI 
GeOYNCPOYAYinNON 
TPIANONAAPIANON 
5 BAZTONAPXIEPEAMEnZ 
AHMAPXIKHZE20YZIA 
riKOZTONAYTOKPAT 
TOAEYTEPONYnAT 
TOTPiTONnnroN 
10 rETHNTHZOlKOYMI 
ZYNTEXNIAAINOYPrr 
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AvTOKpaTopa K.atcrapa 6[^eov 
T pa(i)avov JlapdiKov 
6eov Nepoua viojvov, 

Tp(ayiavov ’ABptavov [Se- 
5 /Sacrrov, ap-^iepia p,i<'/icr\Tov, 

Brjpap’x^iKT]'; e^ouo-ta[? to 
elKoarov, avTOKpdT[opa 
TO SevTepov, VTaTlov 

TO TpiTov, iriaTepa) ir^aTpiBo^), top [evep- 
10 yeTrjv Tiji; oiKovp.e[yrj‘; 
avvTeyyia XivovpyM^v. 

Dedication to Hadrian in the year A.B. 136. Hadrian’s third consulate 
was in 119; his twentieth tribuuitian power in 136. 

.9. 

' Small round stele : Auazarba.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 

EYnPE 
nHkAi 
KAAP02 
MNHMHS 
') XAPIN 

EvirpeTT/) K(\). (?) KXdpo? ■)((ipiv. 


10 . 

‘ From stone sarcophagus : Anazarba.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. 

kAIMETeMEO 
CANANOIZH 
THNCOPONAU) 
CHTa)4)ICK(j0AHNA 
5 PIAAICX6IAIA 


\ > » \ A 

Kai fier efie o- 
9 dv dvoL^t) 

TTjV cropov Sco- 
cri] (sir) tw (p,icrKw Brjvd- 
5 pia Bicr^eiXia. 


II.S. — VOL XI. 


R 
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II. 


• From a stone in wall : Anazarba.’ Copied by Mr. Bent. 


APOY .... KAIZAPA 
TIBEPIOY .... ZTOYYI 

ON ASTOYYI 

HNONEAENOZI AZ 
5 AEnz4)IAOnATOPOZ 
A(n)EAEY0EPOZ 


A|Oo{}[croj'] Katcrapa 
Tt/3ep/ou [SeySajcrToO vl- 
6v, [0eov Se/SJao-ToO vi- 
covov, "EXei/o? Bacr[4- 
-5 X 6 Ci >9 <I>tXo7raTopo? 
aTreXei'^epo?. 


Dedication in honour of Drusus junior, sou of the Emperor Tiberius, by 
Helenus, a freedman of Philopator, King of Cilicia, 

Drusus died in A.D. 23 (Tac. A?m. iv. 8 — 11). Philopator died in A.D, 
17 (Tac. ii. 42), having (apparently) succeeded his father Tarcondimotus, 
who was killed at the battle of Actium, B.c. 31 (Head, Iliit. Nim. p. 618). 
The very rare mention of these petty kings of Cilicia invests this inscription 
with considerable interest. 

12. 


‘ Column of temple with dedication.’ Copy by Mr. Bent, 
AYTOKPATOPIKAIZAPI 


Inscriptions from Pompeiopolis. 


1 

io. 

‘ Found at Pompeiopolis ; now in the churchyard of Greek church at 
Mersina.’ Copy by Mr. Bent. It has been printed by M. Kontoleon, Mit- 
thcilungen des d. arch. Inst. xii. p. 2-58. 

AEYKiaiKAIZAPiZEBAZTOY 
KAinATPOZTHZHATPIAOZ 
YljQIOEOYYinNOINEnNHrE 
MONlEYEPTETHEKHPOrONaN 
5 nOMHEIOnOAITHN 
OAHMOZ 

AevKtm K-aicrapi, ’^e^acrrov 
Kal 7raTpb<; Tg<i TrarptSo? 
vi(S, 6eov vlo}v\S)\i, viwv gje- 
povi, eiepjirr) e/c irpoyovoov, 

5 UopTTtjioTroXtTCOl) 

0 
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Dedication by the people of Pompeiopolis to Lucius Caesar, brother of 
Caius Caesar, son of Julia and Agrippa. 

Lucius was born B.c. 17, and died August 20, A.D, 2. The title of 
2 )rince])S jwventutis was ajjparently granted him by Augustus when, on January 
1, A.D. 2, he assumed the toga virilis at the age of 14 : see Mommsen, Hcs 
gestae Divi Aug. ch. xiv. pp. 52 foil. Our inscription therefore belongs to the 
first eight months of A.D. 2. 

Another dedication from Pompeiopolis, in honour of Pomjjey, is pub- 
lished by M. Doublet, Bull, de Con'. Hell. xii. p. 427, following the text of 
M. Kontoleon, Mittheilungen, xii. p. 258. Mr. Bent’s MSS. certify that the 
copy is accurate with the exception of KAIEAEY0EPAS omitted before 

KAIAYTONOMOY. 


Inscriptions from Boudroum (Hieropolis-Castabala). 


14. 


‘ Stone built into Yourouk’s 
Mr. Bent. 

OAHMOZOIEPOnOAITrus 

AEINHNAAPIZTAPXOY 

ANAPAATAGON 

rETENHMENON 


threshing-floor.’ Copy and squeeze by 

'O Ji)yU.Os' o ’lepOTToXtTWJ/ 

AetVwra ’ApicrTup^ov 

civZpa dyaObv 
yeyevyigivov. 


Letters of good time, perhaps first century B.c. This document and 
those which follow abundantly prove the site to be that of a city called 
Hieropolis. The further mention of 0€o<; Uepaala in Nos. 16 and 17 may 
justify us in identifying this Hieropolis with the Hieropolis-Castabala spoken 
of by Strabo (xii. 537) : iv rot? Kao-ra/SaXotv earl to Hepao-fa? lepov, 
oirov (fyaal ra^ lepela<; yogvols rois Ttoal Bd dv6paKid<; ^aBl^eiv airaOei'i' 
KavravOa Be nve^ rrjv avrgv dpvkovaiv laropiav rgv Trepl too Opea-Tov koX 
rij? TavpoTToXou, Tiepaalav KeKXgaOai <^d<TicovTe<i Bid to ij-epaOev KOfii(r6>]vai. 
That Castabala and Hieropolis were names of the same Cilician town is well 
known to numismatists (Head, Hist. Hum. p. 603). All therefore might seem 
to be clear, and yet the site and identification of this town present difficulties 
which cannot even now be fully removed. 

The fullest discussion of the question, up to the time of Air. Bent’s 
discoveries, is that by Imhoof-Blumer, Vie Milnzeii von Hiengjolis-Kastalala 
und ilher die gcographischc Lagc dcr vcrschudcncn Kaskd (da (in the Zcitsehrijt 
fur Numismaiik, x. 1883, p. 267). His aiticle has the merit of placing before 
the reader a complete digest of all the evidence available, whether ancient or 
modern. He begins by describing all the known coins of the city, which 
form a fairly continuous series from the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes (b.C. 
175 — 164) to the Emperor Valerian (a.d. 253—260). He observe.s troly 
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that on the coins the town is commonly called Hieropolis-Castabala 
(lePOTTOAITOJNKACTABAAeOJN) or Hieropolis Trpo? tc3 Ilnpa/iffl, whereas 
in ancient writers the local name Castabala is universal. The evidence of 
inscriptions was not of course forthcoming when he wrote his paper. 

He next cites all the passages in ancient literature which mention the 
town. They are neither numerous nor very clear. The only passages which 
really concern us are from Strabo, Ptolemy, and Curtius. They are so 
important that I will repeat them here. 

(«) Strabo, xii. 534 — 5 (after speaking of the ten aTpaTTjytai or districts 
of Cappadocia) : 'Trpoa-eyiveTO B’ varepov nrapa '¥a>p,ai<t)v eV rl)? KtAt/ci'as roi? 
TTpo ’Ap'x^eX.dov Kai evSeKaTf) arpaTqyia, rj Trepl Kao-rd/SaXa re Koi Kv^ia-rpa 
liexpi- Tt]'} ’ AvTiTrarpov tov 'Kyarov AepyS)??, Be ’Ap_;^eXdw Kal y Tpa^ela 
Trepl 'EXaioveraav Ki\i/cia koi irdcra y to, ireiparypLa avaTyaap,evy. 

(h) Strabo, xii. 537 ; rd Be Tilai/a eTTiKeiTai Sep.ipdfiiBo'i Terei- 

')(i<Tpev(p KaX5}<i. 0 X 1 ttoXv S’ aTradep Tavry<; (i.c. Tyana) eaTi rd re Katrrd- 
/SaXa jcal rd Kv^ca-rpa av iv rot? KacrTa^d\oi<; iarl to ry^ Hepaaiaif 
’ApTep.iBo<; lepov (then follows the passage quoted above about the priestesses) 
.... KopLia-dyvai. ev fiev By rrj TvaviriBi arparyyia r&v Xe^deicrdyv Bexa 
earl rroXiapLa rd Tvava (ra? S’ irriKTyTov^ ov CTVvapi9p,5> ravrai'i, rd 
Kaa-rd^aXa xaX rd Kv^icrTpa xal rd iv rf) rpa-xjela KiXi«ta), /c.t.X. 

(c) Ptolemy, v. 8, § 7 : Castabala is named as an inland town, coming in 
the enumeration after Tarsus, Adana, Anazarba, and Mopsuestia, and heforc 
Nicopolis, Epiphaneia, and the Amauian gates. 

(d) Curtius, iii. 17 (of the march of Alexander through Cilicia) : ioitur 
edito spectaculo ludicro castrisque motis et Pyramo amue ponte juncto, ad 
urbem Mallon pervenit : inde alteris castris ad oppidum Castabulum. Ibi 
Parmenio regi occurrit, quern praemiserat ad explorandum iter saltus, per 
quern ad urbem Is.son nomine penetrandum erat . . . Isson deinde rex 
copias admovit. 

Lastly, after reciting the confused and confusing statements of modem 
geographers on the subject, Imhoof-Blumer proceeds to sum up. He finds 
no less than four different cities presented to us as bearing the name of 
Hieropolis-Castabala : and he very reasonably asks whether it is not possible 
to simplify the matter and to recognize two or more of these cities as the 
same. 

In the first place he dismisses the Castabala or Castabolum of Curtius 
(d) from consideration, as being quite a different city and too far to the S E 
to be near the site we are seeking. This opinion is very questionable. The 
city discovered by Mr. Bent (Hieropolis) may possibly be the city which 
Alexander reached in a day’s march from Mallus, having sent Parmenio 
thither beforehand to explore the passes which led over the Amanus down to 
Issus. He himself marched up the valley of the Pyramus to Castabala 
ready to cross the mountain from thence and descend upon the plain. 

Next, the way in which Ptolemy (c) speaks of Castabala entirely agrees 
with the site of Mr. Bent’s Hieropolis. 

The difficulty comes in with Strabo, who in both the passages cited {a, Id 
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speaks of Cybistra and Hieropolis as being neighbour towns, and says of both 
in (b) that they are near Tyana (on ttoXv a'TrasOev). Now T\^ana has been 
generally identified with Hissar, and Cybistra with Eregli, which lies a little 
to the S.W. of Hissar, and slightly to the E. of the lake Ak Gol. In other 
words, unless we entirely upset the established geography of these regions, 
we must understand Strabo to place Hieropolis-Castabala west of the Taurus. 
As however the coins compel us to seek the site of Hieropolis-Castabala 
7rpo? rm Yivpafim, we may incline to the opinion that there were two cities of 
the same name, and that Strabo’s account refers to the one on the W. of the 
Taurus, and that the coins belong to the one to the E. There were two cities 
of Comana, alike in name and in their peculiar worship, reputed to have 
been introduced by Orestes ; one of these was in Pontus and the other in 
Cappadocia, aiid to Strabo we owe our information respecting both of them. 
There may equally well have been two cities of Castabala. Here however 
another difficulty arises. Strabo specially says (in h) that the Castabala near 
Tyana and Cybistra contained a peculiar worship of Artemis Perasia. It is 
a singular fact that two of Mr. Bent’s inscriptions (Nos. 16 and 17) refer to 
6eo<; Hepaaia. It seems impossible to avoid the inference that the city of 
HieropoHs discovered by Mr. Bent is not only the Hieropolis-Castabala Trpo? 
T® Hvpafi^ which issued the coins, but also the Castabala referred to by 
Strabo. That is to say, Strabo appears in the same breath to place Castabala, 
with Tyana and Cybistra, west of the Taurus, and also to describe it in terms 
which identify it with the newly-discovered city east of the mountain. 

I see no means at present of explaining this difficulty. One resource 
would be to accuse Strabo of some confusion. This is a violent hypothesis, 
and I entertain so profound a respect for Strabo’s judgment and for his 
mastery of the geography of Asia Minor, that I am unwilling to adopt this 
explanation. 

In default of any fresh discoveries which may relieve us of the difficulty 
and clear the reputation of Strabo, I prefer to suppose either that his ex- 
pression ov TToXii aircadev is capable of a wider interpretation, or that there 
were two cities of the name, and with the same characteristic worship, as in 
the case of Comana. 


15. 

‘ Stone from Yourouk’s burial-ground.’ Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent, 
who notes that the stone probably came from the theatre. 

OAHMOSOIEPOnOAITON 
NOYMEPIONAOYSIONNOYME 
PlOYYIONKOPNHAIANriMENT/ 
NONEnAPXONTEXNEITHNEYZE 
5 BHKAKPIAOTEIMONHPOZTHNAGI- 
KAITAANA0HI lATA 

[OYAnOTO , HMO . . . Oj 
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Letters rather larger than in No. 14, and of somewhat similar type. 
The letters bracketed in line 7 are from Mr, Bent’s copy : I cannot read them 
on the squeeze, which has failed in this part. 

'O 6 'lepoiroXbrSiv 

l^ovfiipiov \ov(TLov Non/ie- 
piov vlop }^opvr)\La ^copLevTa- 
vov, eirapj^ov re'^venoiv, evere- 
■5 Ka\ (fiikoTeip-ov vrpo? tt^v ’A0r]- 
vav ?] KoX TO. avadr]p,aTa .... 

.... on aiTO To[v S]y/ro[n .... 

’'£ 7 rap ;)^09 rexvenwv = praefedus fcibruni, concerning whose office and 
status see Marquardt, Edm. Alt. v. p. -516. 

It). 

Statue-base ‘dug up near the long colonnade.’ Copy and squeeze by 
Mr. Bent. 

M • AOMITIONOYAAePI AN 
nPeCB C€B - ANTICTPATOi 
KTICTHNKAICY€PreTh 
TI-ICnOA€a)CHBOYAH 
5 KAIOAHMOCAnOTOJN 
THC0€OYn€PACIAC^ 
nPOCOAOJN 
AlAnPYTANetUNTOJN 
nePiK I ■4)OYAOYioNon 
iO niANONlOYAlANON 

M ■ AYP • ACKAHniA AOY 
xCKAHniAAOYKP.ICnC 
TOYiePOMNHMONOC 

AI. AopcTiov OvaX€piav[bv, 

■7rp€<T^(evTr}v) %e^{aarov) dvri(77pd{T7jjov), top 
KT icTTTjp KoX evepjirrjl[p 
T?;? 7ro'A€&)9, rj ^ovXr) 

5 Kal 0 iripLOf diro tmp 
T rj<} 6eov nepa<rfa9 
TrpocroSoyp' 

Sid TTpurdpeap twp 
T repl K. I, ^ovXoviop ’Ott- 
10 TTiap'op ’YovXiapop 

M. Avp. ' AcTKXrjTTidSov {tov 
’A](TKX y]7ridSov Kptcr7ro[n 

TOV lepopPTJpLOPOi}. 
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Lines 10 foil. : Julianus is the son of M. Aur. Asclepiades, son of Ascle- 
piades Crispus the hieromnemon. 

The document is important for two reasons. First it gives the name of 
a new legate of Cilicia, M. Domitius Valerianus. A Valerianus is named by 
Liehenam {Forschungen, p. 180) as legate of Galatia ‘ about A.D. 197.’ He 
may perhaps be the man. 

Secondly, line 6 illustrates the statement of Strabo that at Hieropolis 
Castabala there was a worship of Artemis Perasia (xii. 537) : iv toi<s 
l^acrra^dXoi^ €(7x1 to HepiKrta? ’ ApTeiJ,iBoi{ lepov, ottov (ftacrl rd<i [epeiaf 
'yi'yu.i'ot? rot? TTOcrt St’ dv6pa/cid<; ^ahi^eiv aTra^et?* KavTavOa Be rivei; rrjv 
avTTjv dpv\ov(7iv ifTTopiav Trjv irep'i tov ’OpicTTOv Ka\ 'TavpoTroXov, 

Tlepaeriav KeKXrjerdai ^d(7K0VTe^ Bid to irepadev Kopiadfjvai. Compare 
No. 14. 

17. 

‘A small ornate column in Yourouk’s burial-ground, of red and blue 
conglomerate.’ Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent. 

eeAnePACiA 
n MecciocPOY o 
OYnc 

©ea Hepacrt'a 
Ho. Mecro-to? ’Poi}[^]o[? ? 

O VTTO .... 

On the epithet Ilepacria see Nos. 14, 16. 

18. 

‘ Broken stone in threshing - floor : presumably from neighbouring 
theatre.’ Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent. Incomplete at left edge only. 

AlOrENOYZTON 
lAlKOZTOYKTIZTOY 
JYKAiZAPOZYlOYKAI 
lONAYTOYTEIMHZXAPIN 
5 ZKATAnAIAOnOIIANAE 
ANAPIANTAZZYNTHBAZI 
YnOTO AlOrENOYZAlAGHKHN 

'O Brjp.o’i 6 'lepoTToXiTav Tov Setva] Aioyevov<; top 

St/co? TOV ktL<7Tov 

TTj^ TToXefo? ]ov KatVapo? vlov, koX 

TOP Beipa .... TOP vYiop avTov, T€ip,r]<: -^dpiv 

5 'O Belva tov Belvof , . .J?, fcaxa iraiBo'irouap Be 

TOV BeiPO<; .... too?] dvBpidpTas (7vp Tjj ^dcn, 

KUTa T^p yejpappepTjp] vtto to[{)] Aioyepov} BiadgKrjp. 
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The restorations are merely conjectural, and I can suggest nothing 
satisfactory in line 3. In line 5 we have a cuiious variation of the usual 
phrase <j)vaei Be rov Becvo^. 

19. 


‘ Stele in Yourouk’s burial-ground.’ 

KA0^THBOYAHeAo2 

Ne^2NAKlN€TAYPoY 

TONreNOMCNONAP 

XiePeATC5NC€BACT 

KAIAHMIOYPrON 

eYr€N€IAAHMHTPIOY 

TONreNOM€NONAY 

THCANAPA-MNHNHC 

XAPIN 


Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent. 

K.a9a rfi ^ov\fj €So^[ev. 

Netum ^iveravpov 
rov ’yevofievov up- 
Xi'Spia rmv '^e^aarcov 
5 KoX SppLovpyov 

ILvyeveia ArjpriTplov 
rov yevopevov av- 
rfjt; avBpa, pvqprjf; 
Xa-piv- 


Line 2 : the name Kii'erai/po?, which is all but certain, is new. 

Line 5 : we are informed of the title of one of the magistrates, Bjjpiovp- 
709 . The title occurs in an unpublished inscription copied by Professor 
Ramsay recently in Western Cilicia. Also at Perga [C.I.G. 4342, 43421(3), 
Side {ih. 4347), near Termessus (ih. 4367^), and at lotape (ih. 4411, 441.3, 
4415). It was therefore common in these regions. 


20 . 

‘ Circular piece of stone, apparently from theatre.’ Mr. Bent’s copy 
only ; no squeeze taken. 

. . . PlOYKAINenNOZYlHN 

AIOAIIP .... 

.... piov Kal Newj/o? vio)v . . . AioBcop .... 


21. 


‘ Circular stone ; probably from theatre.’ Copy and squeeze by Mr. Bent. 


TYNAlhAAE 

04 )IA 0 YZn 

BinZAZAN 


OAH/AOZ 

hPONIAHNMI-INOc{)IAOY 
ANAPAArAGONTENOMENON 
TEIMHZ XAPIN 


['O Bijpo^^ 

rtjv Belva rov SetKO?] yvvaiKa Be 
K.povlBov rov M7jv^o(f)l\ov crto- 
<^p6va)<; Kal /tocr/rifco?] ^iwcracrav. 


O Brjpoi; 

KpoviBrjv M'r)vo(f}iXov 
avBpa ayadbv yevopevov, 
reipfj<; 
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‘ Small column or statue-base in Yourouk’s burial-ground.’ Copy and 


squeeze by Mr. Bent. 

oAhmoc 
N eiKoAAON- A ■ 
tonkaiAoyki 
A NON 


'O S?5/ios 

NetKoXaDii (NeiKoXuov) 
rov KoX \ovKi- 
avov. 


Line 2 : for A in this sense see MM. Cousin and Diehl in BuUdin dr 
Cm’r. Hell. xiv. (1890), p. 10-5. Line 4 : the superfluous dots are a blunder of 
the engraver. 

•23. 

‘ Stone dug up in one of the Christian Churches.’ Copy and squeeze by 
Mr. Bent. 

ONHZiKAEAAIOAnPOY 
EnnNKAlKaMnAIAZTHZNEAl 
lAMBnNnOlHTHNKAlAOrnN 
ErKnMlAZTlKflNZYNrPAcjjEA 
5 NOMIKONENTOIZAPIZTOIS 


Ol45lAOITONnPOZTATHN 
TEIMHZ ENEKA 

'OvrjcriKXea AioBcopov 
eirmv koX K(Ofio)Sla<i Tr}<: vea'i 
lafi^cov 'Troir]Trjv Kal Xdywz/ 
eyKeofiiauTiKcav crvvypa^ea, 

5 vopiKov ev Toi<; uptcrToi<:- 

ol (f)lXot rov TTpoararriv 
Teip,rj<; ev€Ka. 

Onesicles was a composer of epic verse, and of iambics in the manner of 
the New Comedy; he was also a writer of panegyrics, and an eminent lawyer 
(yopiKO'^ = juris consultus). 

24. 


‘ Stone from the other Christian Church ; in large letters.’ Mr. Bent's 
copy only. 

noMBHiAN noc . . . 

1-lPtUONTEKNO . . . 

^oprrqiav]}] ?] nocr[eiS(»j' .... to 
yjpMOV Te/ci'o[(9 .... 
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■26. 

Small round stele.’ Mr. Bent’s copy only. 

AOYKiOCMeiNIOC 

KAAYAIANOC 

YKIOYAA61NI© 
nPOKAOY 
5 -AnojNroNe 
MMMHCXAPIN 

[toi* Seim] 

Adu/eio? MetVio? 

KXanSiam? 

Ao]vkiov Meiviov 
o UpoKXov 

'^dpiv. 

27. 

‘ Stele dug up near Yourouk’s burial-ground.’ Impression only made by 
Mr. Bent, which I have deciphered with much labour. 

. . . CIVS • T ■ F • CL • DEXTER ■ AVGVS 
VS • BELLICIVS • SOLLERS • METILI\ s • 

VS • EVTILIANVS • XVIR • STLIT 
DIS • TRIB . MIL ■ LEG ■ III • AVG 
5 IP • VII ■ VIR • EPVLON • SODALIS ■ . . . 

DR ■ TRIB • PLEBIS • PRAETOR ■ FIDEI ■ CO 
G • nil • SCYTHICAE • LEG • AVG • PR • PR • PRO 
CILICIAE 

. , . cius T(iti) f(ilius), Cl(audia), Dexter Augus[tanus Alpinjus Bellicius 

Sellers Metilius us Rutilianus, decemvir stlitpbus judicanjdis, 

trib(unus) mil(itum) leg(ionis) III Aug[ustae, septemvir 

epulon(um), sodalis . . ., [quaestjor, trib(unus) plebis, praetor fidei co[m]- 
(missarius), [leg](atus) [le]g(ionis) IIII Scythicae, leg(atus) Aug(usti) pr(o) 
pr(aetore) pro[vinciae] Ciliciae. 

A Rutilianus, legate of Cilicia, is known ; see Liebenam, p. 4*16, who 
quotes from the Cod. Just. ix. 43, § 1 ; Rutiliano legato Ciliciae rescripsit 
Antoninus Pius (i.e. between A.D. 138 — 161). Among his many names he 
has some in common with the polyonymous consul of A.D. 169, Q. Pompeius 
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Q. f. Senecio . . . Augustanus Alpinus Bellicius Sollers . . . Rutihanus . . . Sosius 
Priscus, from whom I have supplied [Alpinjus in line 2. They are, of course, 
different men. The first two letters of line 5 are very doubtful, and I 
therefore abstain from a conjectural restoration. It will be observed that 
here, and in No. 15 also, the priesthoods occupy their chronological place in 
the cursus honorum. 

Immediately underneath the Latin inscription is the following, in late 
Greek characters : — 

EAHNAII-INEITAPTEMII 
EAAlMONnYPcj)OPON 
uri (jOTI-IN C EBO M EC □ Eh 
nNEITECYnPINHHBHCAA 
5 QYEECCirEPAlPEINAHCjdhOY 
PACM|-ITEPA4)EPCE(})ONI-lChAY 
□ ihAIHrEMONHATEONCCOONTE 
4)YAACCEhAII<AEINHNYnAToN 
nEMtONECEITAAIHNAEYhloEEIHTI-l 
10 TOAECOIBPETACOYETAPOIOAEE 
TPOYhAlTOYTOYCOhTtOEAWKE 
TYnOYC 

Eire "^^eXrivairiv elV’ ''Aprefiily | ehe cr]e, halpov, 

7rvp(f)6pov [eV Tpt]|oSft) Trjv ae^opeaB’ ’^K[dTi)v, | 

TTvel re <tv, rrpiv 6’ Xa.[/:i7rpot9] | ffveecra-i yepaipeiv 

Aijd> Koi'[poTe] Ipa? prjrepa ^epa-e^ovrj^, 

KXt)|0t, Ka\ Tj'yepovfja rebv crchov re | t^vKacrae 
KoX KXetvrjp vrvarov | rvep-^ov e? ^IraXipv. 

AevKios elrjTTjl^pl | robe crol ^pera^ ov erdpoio 
Ae^\rpov Kal toutovv okto) ebwKe | rvrrov^. 

An invocation and dedication to Artemis (Euploia) by Leiicius, a 
physician, Avho prays the goddess to give the governor a safe passage home 
to Italy. The governor for whom he prays appears to be the legatus of the 
foregoing Latin inscription; his name is given as Dexter (lines 10 — 11). If 
so, we may not identify Leucius with the famous physician of Tarsus, who lived 
not later than the first century A.D. See Smith’s Diet, of Bwrj. s.v. Lucius. 
We may translate as follows: ‘Whether we adore thee as Luna, or Diana, 
or whether, 0 goddess, as Earth-Hecate bearing thy torch at the cross- 
ways, 0 breathe thou^ and ere men honour with the bright offerings of 
youth Deo the mother of young Proserpine, hearken and keep safe thy 
governor, and waft him home for his consulship to famous Italy. Lucius the 
physician gave thee this image of his comrade Dexter, and these eight 
sculptures.’ 
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I take /Spiral to be a statue of the legate, and the tvttoo to be masks 
or medallions sculptured on the base. The note of time in Trpi'v 6’ 
k.tX., is so poetically given by the learned composer as to be obscure. I take 
it to mean ‘ before the time of the Eleusinian mysteries,’ ■which took place 
in September, i.e. before the autumnal equinox, when storms were rife. The 
legate of Cilicia would quit his province on the last day of July (Marquardt, 
Eorn. Alt. iv. p. 395). 


2.S. 

Q KOSCIO SEX ■ F QVI COELIO • POI 
EIOFALCOM I DECEM VIROSTLI 

SIYDICANDIS ■ TRIE ■ MIL ■ LEG • X ■ F 
VAESTORI • TRIE ■ PLEB ■ PR • INTER • CIV 
5 PEREGRINOS • LEG ■ AVG - LEG • V • MACED 
G ■ AVG PR PR ■ PKOVIN • LVCIAEETPAM 
YLIAELEG ■ AVG • LEG ■ X - FRET ■ ET ■ LEG PR PR ■ 

0 VINC I AEIV DAEAECONSVLARIS 
XV ■ VIRO • SACRIS • FACTVNDIS • CVRATOR 
10 VIAE TRAIANAE ■ LEG ■ AVG • PR • PR • PROV 
MOES INF- nOMneiON<|)AAl<ONA 
AYAOCAABEPIOCHAMEPINOLKAI 
• AABEPIOC HAMEPINOC • YIOC AYTOY • 
EI'ATONTAPXHC • AET • € • M AKEAONIKHC • 

15 ton • iAiON cfllAONKAieYEPrETHN eKTOY 
lAlOYTeiMHCeNeKEN 

Q. Eoscio Sex(ti) f(ilio), Qui(rina), Coelio Po[mp]eio Falconi, decemviro 
stli[tibu]s iudicandis, trib(uno) mil(=tum) leg(ionis) X F[ret](ensis), [q]uaestori, 
trib(uno) pleb(is), pr(aetori) inter civ[es et] peregrinos, leg(ato) Aug(usti) 
leg(ionis) V Maced(onicae), [le]g(ato) Aug(usti) pr(o) pr(aetore) provin(ciae) 
Lyciae et Pam[ph]yliae, leg(ato) Aug(usti) leg(ionis) X Fret(ensis), et leg(ato) 
pj.(o) pr(aetore) [prjovinciae ludaeae consularis, XY viro sacris faciundis, 
curator[i] viae Traianae, leg(ato) Aug(usti) pr(o) pr(aetore) prov(iuciae) 
Moes(iae) inf(erioris ). — TiopTrelov <^d\Kova AvKos i\.a^epio<i Kap-epivot; kuI . 
Aa^epio^ Kapeplvot vlo^ avrov eKaTovrdpxn'i '^ey{ea)vo^) e Ma/ceSoiyi/ctj^, 
TOP fSiop ^iXop Aral evepjeTTjv eK rov IBtov T€ip,>}<: eveKev. 

Q. Eoscius Sex. f. Pompeius Falco is well known ; see Waddington, 
Fastcs, p. 202 ; Liebenam, pp. 94, 243, 261, 279 ; Eohden, Dc Pcdacstina it 
AralAa Provmciis Eomanis (Berlin, 1885), p. 39. Falco was legate of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, A.D. 105, 106; of Judaea, A.D. 107—110; of Maesia Inferior, 
AD 117' of Britain, A.D. 121? — 124; and was proconsul of Asia about 
ad 128. His cursus honorum is very fully given in our inscription, and all 
in chronological order, including his priesthoods. As however the last 
preferment here recorded is the legation of Moesia Inferim-, it follows that 
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the monument is not later than A.D. 120, and not earlier than 117. It is set 
up hy A. Laherius Camerinus, who had served under Falco in the tenth legion 
when Falco was legate of Judaea. Camerinus had probably settled in Syria 
or Cilicia. In line 8 the word CONSVLARIS is quite certain, and is noteworthy. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem onwards Judaea remained a separate 
province, distinct from Syria, and in charge of a praetorian or sometimes a 
consular legate. Our inscription indicates that Falco, although not yet 
consul, was in charge of what was virtually' a consular appointment. 

Such an arrangement would indeed be exceptional, but y'et not without 
parallel; see EpJiemeris Epigr. v. p. 386, No. 696, where IJomnisen remarks : 
‘ Priscus cum quaestorius legioni cuklam Syniacae praeesset, deficiente forte 
provinciae legato consular! pro legato conmlari ipsam provinciam administravit.’ 
It has been suggested by Rohden (/. c. p. 31) that the change from praetorian 
to consular legates for J udaea took place in consequence of the addition of 
a second legion (Legio VI Ferrata) to the province. Hitherto only the Legio 
X Fretensis was stationed there, and the legate of the legion was, by a well- 
known rule the legate of the province (see line 7). Our inscription does not 
mention Falco’s consulate, nor is he called a consular. It is clear that he was 
a praetorian legate. But, if so, why is his province called ‘ consularis ’ ? The 
(jnestion perhaps is connected with the sending of the Legio VI Ferrata to 
Judaea. The date and occasion of this addition to the forces in the province 
are alike unknown. Rohden {1. c.) suggests either the Jewish outbreak of 
A.D. 117, or the war of Hadrian, A.D. 131 — 133. But is it nut conceivable 
that even earlier than either of these dates, and during the legation of Falco, 
the additional legion was sent to Judaea to meet some sudden emergency ? 
If so, the province would become virtually ‘ consularis,’ though in charge of a 
praetorian legate. I am aware that .such a conjecture is highly hazardous. 
Yet it seems worth while to mention, in this connexion, that possibly Hege- 
sippus (fl. A.D. 1.50 — 190), who (as cited by Eusebius, If. E. iii. 32) terms 
Atticus, the legate of a.d. 107, virariKo^, may not after all be guilty of a 
mere anachronism, as is commonly assumed, but may have had some historical 
justification for the phrase. 


E. L. Hicks. 
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THE COLLECTION OF ANCIENT MARBLES AT LEEDS. 

[Plate XIII.] 

The collection of antiquities which forms the subject of this paper was 
presented in the year 1863 — 4 to the Museum of the Leeds Philo- 
sophical Society by the Rev. John Gott, D.D., then Vicar of Leeds and now 
Dean of Worcester. He tells me that it came into his hands in the following 
way. Mr. Benjamin Gott, elder brother of the Dean’s father, made a tour in 
Greece about the year 1815, in the comi)any of an intimate friend, Mr. 
Rawson. They visited Smyrna, and returned through the islands to Athens, 
purchasing, in the course of their travels, a number of ancient marbles. Mr. 
Benjamin Gott died of fever at the Piraeus, and was buried at Athens in the 
Theseium. Many years afterwards, when an English cemetery was opened 
at Athens, his body, with two others, was removed from the temple to this 
more fitting resting-place. 

Upon Mr. B. Gott’s death, the marbles passed into the possession of his 
fellovv-traveller Mr. Rawson, in whose house at Halifax they remained for 
years. Here six of the inscriptions were copied and sent to Bockh for 
insertion in the CorjJus InscrijJtimmm Graccamm which he was then 
preparing.^ Mr. Rawson died in 1845 or early in 1846. One of his 
executors was his brother, Mr. S. Rawson, by whom the marbles w'ere sold to 
Mr. William Gott. From him they passed te his son, the Rev. Dr. Gott, who 
presented them (with a few exceptions to be presently mentioned) to the 
Museum at Leeds, where they now remain. 

Mr. Rawson’s collection at Halifax consisted partly of marbles which he 
and his fellow-traveller had acquired during their tour, and partly of later 
purchases — among the latter were certain antiquities of which his brother 
wrote (in a letter dated Halifax, 18th May, 1846) : ‘ it was always 
understood that my brother had got them, as a great favour, from West- 
macott, who had himself collected them in Italy.’ These pieces from Italy 
comprised : — 


^ SeeC.T.G. 2265 (‘Lapis, in Delo eli'ossus, 
est mine in oppido Halifax Britanniae in doino 
Ilawsoiii ; uiisit Rosins ex schedLs ab amico 


missis’) ; 2234; 2312; 232Z ■, Add. S64i; 937 5. 
The first volume of the Corpus appeared in 
1843. 
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1. A statuette of a goat, in white marble. 

2. A cinerary urn with an inscription ; — 


DM- 

L . C L 0 D 10 
POLYTIMO 

PATRONO • OPTIMO i 
R M ■ F PERSIt VS 

Oil® 

In the C.I.L. vi. 1 5761 there is described an ‘urna marinorea in hortis 
palatii Glienicke prope Potsdam,' with an identical inscription, only omitting 
the last two lines. Is the Glienicke urn a forgery ? 

3. A small sarcophagus, inscribed as follows (=C'./.X. vi. 12010) ; — 


M • ANTONI • IVLLI 
PATRIS • L ■ RVFIONIS 


4. A similar .sarcophagus, inscribed as follows : — 


n viTELUE artemisIe m 
POSVIT • CSALLI VSFIR 
M I N V S C O N I V G I R • M 


These four marbles from Italy were retained by Dr. Gott when he 
presented the rest of the collection to the Leeds Museum : they are now at 
the Deanery, Worcester. Besides these, the Dean retains in his own 
possession the following antiquities which formed part of Mr. Rawson’s 
Greek collection : — ■ 

5. A marble head, inscribed 0€O0PACTOC : the head only is antique, 
the neck and shoulders (including therefore the inscription) are a restoration 
Of this piece Mr. Rawson in the letter above quoted declares ; ‘ I do not at 
all know where purchased — I cannot find any account of it.’ 

6. A pair of Corinthian columns, exactly alike, about 12 feet high ; the 
capitals and bases are of white marble, the shafts being of a material which 
some call ‘ green jasper,’ and which in a letter of Mr. Rawson’s is called 
‘ Verd antique.’ These columns (Mr. Rawson wrote) ‘ were purchased at 
Smyrna from a Greek convent : the papas said they had come from 
Ephesus.’ 

The rest of the collection, which comprises some very interesting objects, 
was (as alread}" stated) presented by Dr. Gott to the Museum at Leeds. 
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Here it has been very much forgotten. It escaped the notice of Prof. 
Michaelis, when he was preparing his work on the Ancient Mariles in England 
(1882) : and though Prof. Marshall, of the Yorkshire College, published a 
tract in 1879 at Leeds, Ohse rvations on certain Greek Inscriptions in the 
Museum of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, he omits two of the 
inscriptions, and of the rest he gives a not very accurate text and explanations 
merely general. The first person who called my attention to these marbles 
was the late Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, whose interest in Greek studies 
never declined with his declining years. 

My object in this paper is two-fold. First, I wish to give a trustworthy 
text of the inscriptions, and to bring them into connexion with the more 
recent additions to archaeological knowledge, especially through the French 
excavations at Delos. Secondly, I wish to give a descriptive catalogue of the 
whole of this little collection, so far as may suffice to make it known to 
archaeological scholars. And here I have been greatly helped by the 
kindness of Professor Conze of Berlin. In 1889 I had the pleasure of calling 
his attention to the funeral stelae at Leeds, with a view to the Vienna Corpus 
of sepulchral reliefs. In return, he has immensely added to the value of this 
paper by alloAving me to embody in it the memoranda of his own examination 
of the Leeds Marbles, besides furnishing me with illustrations prepared under 
Ids own supervision. Professor Conze’s notes are signed [C]. 


1 . 


^l.vur.T.E Aetah. 

Circalar altar of white marble, ornamented all round with ox-heads, 
fillets and festoons. It has been completely but roughly hollowed out, 
and employed as a puteal or crown of a well : seven or eight deep grooves 
have been worn by the rope in the rim of the marble, which itself is worn 
.smooth by long use. One side is now broken. Height, 1 ft. 7| in. ; original 
diameter, 1 ft. 101 in. Apparently unpublished, except by Marshall, No. III. 


o| ATOPANOMOI 

Or dyopavoyoL 

KAAAAIZXPoI 

KdXXatcr^po? 

MolPAFENoY 

^loipayeuov, 

AIoNYZIoS 

\lOVV(TlO'i 

ahmeoy 

Arjpeov, 

ZnXAPMoZ 

'S.M'x^app.o'i 

ZnXAPMoY 

2,(o^apfjiov, 

a4)Poaitei 

\(f)pohi'r€t 

TIMoYXni 

Tipov^rp, 


n.s. — VOT,. XI. 
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Dedication by the board of agoranoini to Aphrodite Timuchos. The 
marble is certainly from Delos, where we know the ayopapofioi were three in 
number : see the Delian building-contract at Oxford, C.I.G. 2266 A lines 28, 
29, B lines 7, 8, more correctly restored by Fabricius, Hermes, 1882, p. 6 
(compare Homolle, Les Archives de Fintenclaucc saeree a Dilos, p. 118, who 

fixes its date as B.C. 297): ’Ayopavofvoi TXavKO<i 'ZiXav ’E/x/teVij? 

Tt/io0€/xtSo9, AiqBotov. Also a somewhat later dedication 'Ep/aet /tat 

'A^poBirr) by the dyopavopoi of Delos, three in number, and their /cXr/pwTo? 
ypap.parev'i, BvMetin de Corr, Hell. x. 1886, p. 33. 

The date of our dedication, to judge by the lettering, is not earlier and 
not much later than 200 B.C. The use of El for HI (’A^poStVet) was so 
common during three and a half centuries B.c. (Meisterhans, Grammatik, p. 
30), and so many examples occur in the Delian documents, that this feature 
does not help us to fix the date. The worship of Aphrodite finds frequent 
mention at Delos : see Homolle, Gomptes des Hiero 2 )cs, p. 43, lines 128, 131 ; 
p. 48, line 181 (in all of which passages the spelling is ’A^poStVei) ; compare 
p. 142 : ‘ Aphrodite etait une des plus antiques divinites deliennes ; Th4see 
passait pour avoir apportd de Crete son image et fonde son temple.’ The 
Aphrodision stood within the temenos of Apollo (see Eeinach, Bulletin de 
Con\ Hell., vii. 1883, p. 333 note). 

Htpov'x^o'i as an epithet of Aphrodite is new. Demeas is a Delian name 
{iUd.iw 1880, p. 212; Comptes des Hiiropes, p. 28), and %(!>xappLo<; is found 
at Paros {C.I.G. 2399, 2408). 


2 . 

Inscribed Wall-Stone. 

Wall-stone of white marble ; height, 2 ft. 81 in. ; width, 2 ft. 3L in. 

The slab is in perfect preservation, excepting a slight injury of the 
surface at the upper right-hand corner. C.I.G. 2323, ‘ ex Delo fragmentum ’ ; 
Marshall, No. V. 


B. 

TOYIE,/ i 
(j)OI N I H N - I 
TOYZEAYTO | 

K A I 0 M 0 N O j 

Tuo dedications, perhaps independent of each other, but of similar date, 
are here inscribed upon the same wall-stone, which may have been part of a 
large base supporting statues. The first part of A is missina; it was 
engraved on another stone to the left. The right-hand portion of B occupied 
a wall-stone to the right. The date is indicated by ToXoaaav in A, wEom 


A. 

rOAOZZAN 
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we may identify with the well-known second son of Massinissa, who was 
his father’s envoy at Kome B.c. 172 and ITI (hivy xlii. 23, 24 : Legati 
Carthaginienses eo tempore Romae erant, et Gulussa filius Massinissae... 
interrogari Gulussam placnit, quid ad ea responderet etc.-, Hid. xliii. 3). 
Upon the death of Massinissa, Gulussa received a share of his father’s 
sovereignty (Appian, Lilyca, 106) ; he was a firm friend of Rome, and was 
present at the taking of Carthage B.c. 146 (Polyb. xxxix. 1, 2), but both he 
and his brother Mastanahal were cut off early by sickness, leaving Micipsa in 
sole possession of the throne (Sallust, Jtnj. 5). A son of his named Massiva is 
mentioned by Sallust (ibid. 85). 

We know of three statues at Delos in honour of Massinissa the father 
(Bulletin de Corr. Hell. ii. p. 400, iii. 469, xi. p. 255) ; and in the accounts 
of the Delian iepoiroioi mention is made of a crown sent to him from Delos 
(Gmnptes des Hieropes, pp. 10, 11), and of gifts of corn sent by him (ibid. pp. 
14, 15). We need not wonder that his son Gulussa should be honoured also 
at Delos, both he and the Delians being loyal retainers of Rome. We may 
restore somewhat thus : — 

A. 

'O S///i.09 /SaiTtXea] FoXocraav 
[deot?] 

B. 

Tons' f 

N 

Ton? eavTo[v evepyeTU'i •ptXia'i 
Kal opoiKi[la<; eifeica. 


A soliil rectangular statue-base of white marble ; 2 ft. 64 in. high ; 1 ft. 
11 in. wide ; 1 ft. 71 in. from front to back. C.I.G. 2284; Marshall, No II. 

A M VN TAN:AY 2 ;imAXoY 1 <,N./\ 1 c 
a 4 >P 0 AL^I 02 AMYNT 0 Y 20 A EY- 

iYEPrEIIAZENErKENTHEEEEAVTu 
ATTOAAD.NI APTEMIAI AHTOI 


Lower down on the same face, in smidlrr letters : — 

H^’AllTmNlMYP/^NotAQHHAloIH TTOlHl 
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’XfJLVVTUV XvcTl^dj^OV Kl'l3io[l' 

'A(f>poBtcrio'i 'XfivvTov 2oXei'[9 
€uepj€a-ta<; epe/cev Trjt; ei? eavTo[v 
’A-TToWtopi 'ApTep,iBi Aj/Tot. 

'HcfyaiaTtaip yivpcovo^ ’ A0)]valo<; eiToiei. 

Dedication to Apollo, Arteini.s and Leto of a .statue in honour of Aniyntas 
of Cnidus.- 

The name Amyntas occurs on Cnidian amphora-handles (eVt ’Apvpra), see 
Franz in C./.G. iii. p. xiv. The style of the letters points to the first century 
B.C., and with this date all the other indications agree. In particular, the age 
of the artist Hephaestion is fixed with tolerable certainty. His signature 
appears on several other Delian statues; C.I.G. 2293 (a dedication to Sarapis, 
Isis, Anubis, Harpocrates) ; Bulletin de C<yrr. Hell. iv. 1880, p. 220, p. 221 ; 
ibid. xi. 1887, p. 2o6 ; and others. A daughter of his, AioBtBpap ' ii(f>ai(TTl(opo<; 
'AQiqvaiov dvyarepa, is named in another Delian dedication (iljid,. vi. 1882, p. 
321). All these are evidently of the Roman period, and probably belong to 
the first century B.C., before the Mithridatic War, B.c. 88 : Homolle, ildd. viii. 
ISSi.p. 136. This form of dedication (to Apollo, Artemis, Leto) is of frequent 
occurrence at Delos ; compare ibid. p. 137 ; C.I.G. 2280, 2282, 2285, etc. 

4. 


I.vscRiBKn Stki.i-:. 

Stele of white marble Jet into the wall of the Xluseum : entire at 
bottom and right-hand ; broken at the top and on left. Height, 2 ft. 8 in. ; 
width, 1 ft. 1| in. C.I.G. 2265 (where the co 2 )yist has omitted line 5 besides 
other inaccuracies) ; Marshall, No. I. 


APANAZI-n.NA4)E 
-AIKAZMENoIEIZINoI 
HZIAI^TAIZEKT^N 
5 ilHAAIkHMAT-ciNTAIZnoAE 

CETIAIkHNKATATHZnoAE-cLZTHZ 
IZnAPI/vNMHAYnoTHZNAZI-o-N 
-NMHAEo(})EIAHMAMHAEri‘AHM/ 
HoENMHAIAIrvTEIAAHoENIkATA 
10 -n.ToYErhAHMAMHOENEl<T-^NrTPe 
^PoZAYTAZE^kAHMAT/^NHA 
fZENToEPETPIE-^N'AIHAZTHPI 
HNnAPlj^NToYEnil IMIoyToYF 
rPA4)HITHNAEoYZI ANTjvIA; 
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15 loYZToAErEPAlToYBooZEi, 
^noTEPAAANT-n-NnoAE-r^NHI A 
tlAETHIZYAAYZEIAnoTEIZAT^TI 
MENnoAIZnAPABHITAAANTAEIKoZI 
I Al.n.THZTAAANTAnENTEAHHIN/ 

20 VAYZINrErENHMENHNEKT^NEnA 

MnTHZAnioNToZToYinni^NoZM I 
Tx^lMMETAAPXEBIoY^ZEPETPIEIZ 
E^ZToYAIoNYZoy4)IAo1<PIToYToY 
NoZ/xZAErrAPIoiEnAPXoNToZoo', 
25 oZnAYNTHPli^NoZTOYZAEnPo 

iroYZToYZEPETPIE^NEIZTETAA 
sIZANATPAt AITHNAETHNZYAAYZ 
ZTEIA IZ4)PAriZAMENoYZTHIA 
Al AEKAlToYZEI'HkooYZEKATE 
30 INZYAAYZIN 


The iiisciiption belongs without doubt to about 200 B.c. Its subject is 
briefly described by Bockh : ‘ litigabant Parii et Naxii : res delata ad Eretrienses 
ut TToXiv eKKXrjTov, quorum hoc decretuni est.’ The court of Eretriaii dikasts 
probably sat at Delos (see §§ 8—9), where the marble was found, a copy 
having been inscribed at Delos as an inviolable and neutral city. Repre- 
sentatives of the two contending cities were also present, iir^Kooi (lines 29, 2 : 
see Hesych. s.v. evaKOor ol fidprvp^^. koX ol €maK 07 rovvT€<; ra? BiKacrTiKa^ 
and compare ib. s.v. iirijKooi).^ Whatever may have been the 
subject of the complaints, Paros appears to have been the aggrieved 
party, and to have proved her case against Naxos, the Naxians being con- 
demned in a fine payable to Paros (see § 7) : the Parians are to expend some 
portion of this sum in sacrificing an ox to the Naxian god. The earlier 
paragraphs of the settlement (crvWvcn^) are lost : what remains niav be 
restored as follows. 


§ 1. 'J7(c scltlcinrnt is nuf jhiuilii mmlc (linos 1-4; ; — 

Kadairep roi^ ’Eperptewa BiKaa-T]at<; e[8o- 

Kai TOiv tV»;/voo£? tow irapd Ilapiojit kuI Trjapfi 'Sa^lwv 
aTaXpepoit; Trep'i mv wpov touv 8]e8<«'aerp.tVot ela-lp ol 

n«p£oc] 

^ 2. xbll JiiTtkci' uctiuit bet tct’cu t ltd i c id lulls hiivvcd, lit, vcspcft of nn iiHi ill 'j 
that arises out of the disputes aou- settled bctiiren flic tin cities (lines 4-6) : — 


^ The term iirdioos is found iu a similar sense in Laeouia : Itoljerts, Iidrududiuii to Greek 
EpUjruptnj, p. CiiT, 
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fit]h€[iiav elvai firjKeri Si/cr/v rjot? lBia>Tai<i e/c tmi/ 

~> TrpoTepov yeyevrifiei’tov iyK\r]fidTU)\v tj dSiKr]/ndTa)v rai^ iroXe- 
(TIP’] 

§ 3. All action larred as against Naws by Faros (lines 6-7_) : — 

figBefiiav Be elvai /i»;]AC6Tt Bixgv Kara iroXeax; Tij<; 

7\a^ia)v iiTTO rrj^ TToXeiu? t ]^9 Ilapiayv 

§ 4. All action barred as against Paros by Xaxus (lines 7-Sj ; — 

p,i]B’ vtt'o t)}? 'Sa^iutv 

TrdXe&j? Kara rij'; Tlapi'cojv 

^ 5. Xo L/aiin of indiciduah against rithrr (ify alluircd (lines cS-K.i; : — 

ygBe o<j>eiXgp.a pijB’ eyKXgya 
figBe dBiKgpa eivai pL\g6ev figB’ lBid>ret ygOevl Kara 
10 rSiv vdXeoivlf 

G. Xor claim against any individual ly cither city (lines 10-12) : — 

p,gBe KUT IBtJdiTov eyKXgjxa figffev in roiv vpo- 
repov yeyevgpivcov avTm\ Trpoi aura? eynXyp-uTOiv g «[S(- 
KypLCLTCOV^ 

§ 7. The court recommends the Parians to sacrifice an ox to Dionysos the 
god of Xaxos (lines 12-lG) : — 

€Ti Be eneXe^vaev ro ’ Eperpiemv BiKa< 7 Tgpi{ov 
dvaai ^ovv rgv iroXiv t\i}v Tlapicov tov eTrnipdov tov e[ 7 rt- 
yeypafip,evov ev rgBe rg] ypacfrfj, Tgv Be Ovcriav Tty A([o- 
13 vucTM Tm ayeiv Ylapfiov<;, to Be yepa^i tov ^oos el[yai 


§ 8. Penalties for the b-reath of this settlement on the paii of city or 
individual Dines lG-17;: — 

OTTOTepa B’ dv tCov nroXeav i/ td[«cd- 
rg'i evavTtov ti Troig TiyjtSe Tg crvXXvcrei uTroTeicrdTCi) ti- 
pgpa Tm 6e<2 Tm i^gXim- eav] fxev ttoXi^ •jrapa^fj, TuXavra etKocri 
uTTOTiveadm Bing, eav iBimTg<i TtiXavTa TvevTe Bing- 

^ 0. The date of the siMlriuint cn Eretriuu, Xrueian, and Parian 
reckoning (lines 19-25) : — 

" r 
iv\a 

20 Kvpiav e^mcriv TgvBe Tgv craX^Xvatv yeyevgpevgv ex Tmv iira- 

KTmv et? ^gXov BiKaerTmv aTrd 7re]/47rT7j9 diriovTOfy tov 'Imrimvoi yf])- 
vos ewi Tmv . . . ap^ovTmv^ Tmp. p,eTa ’Ap^e^iou m<; 'EpeTpi€L<; 
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dyovaiv, co? 8e X<t^(ot eVt lepje'fa? tov Xiovvaov ‘t’iXoKpiTOU tov 
S elvos T))? Secvo<! tov Seivo^ m? Se TIdpiot eir dp'^ovro<; (~)ov- 

-5 . . . TOV Selvo'; t)}? Seivof /iiji’Jof HXvPTypieovoi' 

§ 10. T/ie Erctrians to keep an ojficial copij of thk srttlcment, and to 
foi'v:ard sealed copies to tlw cities concerned (lines 2.3-29) 

Toi/? TTpO- 

aTaTa<; (?) nal tov<; <7TpaT);]7oi)9 tov<; '\LpeTpte03v €('<; re ra S[?;- 
pocTLa ypd/ifiaTa Trap' eaurjot? di’aypd-yjrai TtjvSe Ti]v avXXva- 
iv, Kal Tal'i TToXeaiv aiiTijv d7ro](rTeiX[a]t aeppayiaapevovi Tfj ^[)/- 
pocrla acfjpaylSf] 

11. The repiresenlatires fnnn Paros etjul Xoxas are. to convip to their 
res 2 )cdivc cities the coj^y of this scttleinent (linos '2\)-jin.j : — 

Kopta^ai Se nal Toiis eTri^KOovi; cnaTe- 
oO pa)v Toiv TToXetov Typhe T](i))v avXXva-ip. 

What remains of the marble is in good condition, and I have made out 
much that was previously misread or omitted. The letters given in the 
uncial text are certain. My restorations are true to the sense, if not always 
to the wording of the original ; only the restoration of § 1 is merely 
conjectural. 

A few details call for remark. Line 9 : iStwret, like ’At^poStret in Xo. 1, 
is a spelling common enough between 400 and 50 B.C. Line 14 ; Dionysos 
was the patron-god of Naxos; his symbols (the cantharos, ivy-leaves, etc.) 
appear upon the Naxian coins (Head, Hist. Knm. p. 416), and the eponymus 
of the city was the priest of Dionysos (line 23 : [eVi lepjecd? tov tliopvaov, 
and similarly in a later dedication published Bulletin de. Core. Hell. ii. 1878, 
p. 587 : eVi eiepeov too ^lopvaov k.t.X.). Line 15 : PEPAZ is quite certain ; 
TO yipw; is the priest’s portion (see vol. ix. of ibis Journal, 1888, p. 329), 
which was specified in the last commencement of line 16. Line 18 ; I attach 
little weight to the restoration I have suggested. Line 20 -. 1 borrow 
e7ra[«T&>o StKao-Tcoo] from Bdckh. Line 21 : hardly anything is known of the 
Eretrian calendar (Bischoff, Leipr. Btudieu, vii. p. 402). Line 22 : Bockb 
suggests eTTi TrpvTdpeav verhi ejrcdia ; but in a list of nanie.s from Eretria 
published in the 'Eiprjpepii; 'Ap^aeoX., irep. 3, 1887, pp. 79 foil, we find [ Etti] 
’ApeTfoi'o? dp^oi/T[o] 9 . I therefore restore dp‘)(ovTO)v, but still doubtfully, a.s 
it hardly fills the space. Line 24 : the remains of Y can be traced at the end 
of the line, and the name is perhaps the same which is written 0OYPI . . . 
on a coin of Paros quoted by Head, Hist. Num. p. 418. Line 25 : the 
recovery of the name JlXvpTrjpiojvo'i, misread by Bbekh’s transcriber, adds one 
more to our scanty list of Parian months (Bischoff, l.c. p. 394). Line 28 : it 
was usual for a public award or agreement to be communicated to the citie.s 
concerned by means of a sealed copy. Thus the Milesian award between 
the Lacedaemonians and Messenians (my Manual, No. 200, line 36 : Tyy 
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KplaLv . . . iScoKa/iev roi? 7rpecr^ev\T]a2‘;, ottq)? BiaKop.i(ra)criv avrijp, Trpot 
vp.a<i i<T(^pa'yicrp,i\yr]v\ rf) \Brfpi\ocria acj^paylSi). So in the directions given by 
King Antigonus respecting the amalgamation of Lebedos and Teos (Manual, 
No. 149 § 8), a sealed copy of the laws of Cos is to be procured : tou? Be 
airoa-TaXevra^ilTrJalvacfiepeiv Tov>; vo\p,ov<s ia<^pa’'/L(T pievov^ rp Kwcar' a-(f)paylBi. 
Compare also G.I.G. 2152 h. Add. line 15; '2332 jin.\ 2347 c, fin.-, 2557 A, 
line 5; 3053 B; 3137 ii. yia. 

The reader who wishes to study the interesting class of documents 
to which our inscription belongs — those relating to the settlement of disputes 
between cities by the intervention of an gAr/cXr/To? ttoX^v and the employment 
of alien dikasts — is referred to the careful essay of E. Sonne, Be arhitris cAcrnU, 
qum G'racci adhihuerunt ad lites ct intestinas et pereprinas compone ado s 
quaestiones epipraphicae (Gottingen, 1888) ; see especially pp. 12, 49. It is 
useless to conjecture what was the occasion of the (piarrel between Na.vos and 
Paros : I have fancied it may have been a dispute about the rights of fishing 
in the neighbouring seas. We have to confess ourselves deplorably ignorant 
of the history of most of the Greek cities and islands. Whatever the cause, 
the misunderstanding appears to have been temporary only ; the heavy fines 
threatened in case of any breach of the settlement, and the care taken to 
shut the door against all further litigation, indicate a fi.xed resolve to put an 
end to the stiife. Indeed two islands so near as these could not afford to 
disagree. I cannot forbear quoting the picturesque words of E. Curtius in 
KaMS, (ill Vortrap, pp. 6 — 7 (Berlin, 1846) concerning ‘die schonste Gruppe’ 
of the Cyclades, ‘ those twin isles of Na.xos and Paros, so nearly united in one, 
that they have been grouped together under a single name as Paronaxia. As 
the stately, slender outlines of Paros appear in view, they seem to betoken 
from afar the precious treasures of her hills. A world of temples and of 
sculptures have issued forth from her bosom, and to this day her subterranean 
(piarries glisten in the torch-light like the halls and corridors of a fairy palace. 
Paros is also provided with springs and spacious harbours. But in size and 
in strength she yields to her neighbour Naxos. Rounded off on all sides, 
with no deep inlets or bays, Naxos rises in massive bulk from the sea, and 
lifts her broad summit proudly above the other Cyclades.’ After a glowing- 
sketch of the fertility of Naxos, its cornfields, orchards, gardens and vineyards, 
he adds ; ‘ An island so prominent in size, in strength and fertility, could not 
fail to achieve a position of historical precedence among the neighbouring 
i.slands ; in fact, we find that whenever the Cyclades were free to develop their 
own destinies, uncontrolled by alien influence, Naxos takes her place as the 
leader and queen of the group.’ 


•). 

Skpulchral Stki.k. 

Sepulchral stele of white marble : height, 0, 78 m. or 2 ft. 5 in.; width 
below, above the plintli. 0, 40 m. or 1 ft. 2I in. ; above, below the pediment, 
n, 34 111 . or 1 ft. 1 in. In good preservation on the whole, but in many 
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parts much worn, especially the inscription, which some modern hand has 
endeavoured to trace with red colour, thereby making it the less legible. 

The stele was let into a base by means of a plug. It is surmounted by 
a plain pediment with an alcroUrion. The main surface of the stele is 
bordered on either side by a column,and the two columns support a circular arch. 
Within the space thus enclosed is a group worked in rather high relief, 
comprising thiee figures. On the left a male figure is seated on a rock 
facing to right : he extends his right hand to another male figure in full 
face, w'ho stands in front of him. Both are wearing chiton and himation. 
Behind the standing figure stands a female figure, also wearing an upper and 
under garment, facing to left. Underneath the relief a portion of the field is 
left intact, to receive the inscription [C.]. 

Published by Bdckh, C'./.t?. Addenda, 86-i ; Kumanudes, No. 1942 ; C.T.A. 
iii. 2 .t.) 0 (both after Bdckh). 


ATPHN 

ArPDN 

AAoAIKEY 

ArPriN^'Z 

XPHZTE 

AAoAlkEY 

XAIPE 

XPHZTE 

XAIPE 

'Aypcov 

'Ajpuiv 

AaoSi/ceO 

"Ajpmvo'i 

XPV<tt€ 

AaoBixeu 

Xalpe- 

XPgcrre 

Xalpe. 


All the letters can be clearly made out, e.xcept perhaps the last two of 
line 2. ATPHN is quite certain. Bockh’s copy read ATPflN, which 
Kumanudes questions, and Dittenberger [C I.A. l.c.) alters to [U^aTpeov, 
wrongly. The lettering points to about B.o. 100. 

The ‘friend’ who sent a copy of this stele from England to Bdckh 
infoi’ined him that it came from Athens, .and so the editors have described it. 
There is however little or no doubt that it is from Delos, or rather Rheneia. 
Among all the hundreds of tombstones of Athenian metoeks in Kumanudes’ 
’E'Trcjpa(j)al ’EvtTvp.^ioi and in the C.I.A. there is hardly a single one of good 
date which exhibits the s.ilut.ation ’^pijcrre (xPV'^'^h) Even %atpe 

alone is comparatively rare at Athens. On the other hand the vocative of 
the name, followed by xppene x<Aipe. is the usual formula of epitaphs from 
Rheneia; see Le Bas, Voyage Anh. pt. iv. 1926 foil., and especially 1952, 
1953 (AaoScK€v, AaoSi/cicra-a). Professor Conze reminds me that the style of 
the relief and the general shape and character of the monument point like- 
wise to Rheneia. 


' See the ivniarks of h. Loeh on this point, of Theophrastus’ in the Hdhuic Juiirunl, iii. 
Ih: titulis Ui-urcis scpidcivJ ibti.i, p. 35 (Kuni"s- flSS-2) p. 143. 
berg, ISno) ; ami my paper ‘ On the Character- 
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^Jarble Altar. 

Circular marble altar, 2 ft. 11 in. high ; diameter, 2 ft. 2] in. Its upper 
surface is hollowed out to a depth of 8 in., and the circumference is adorned 
with ox-heads, fillets and festoons of fruit and corn, on which birds are 
alighting and pecking. C.IG. 2312 (‘ Ara Deli effossa’j. 

EYmE :>VA,rov 
0EC .iEHOY 

Eu/re[c]ou9 rov 
fieo^eifov. 

Similar altars, evidently of a monumental kind, arc given by Bockh, 
C.I.G. 2310, 2811. In the lemma of 2310 he cites the remark of Tournefort, 
that altars of this character are of common occurrence in Delos. He adds : 
‘ Aras has esse sepulcrales dare docet n. 2311. Sed quum in Delo neminem 
sepeliri fas fuerit, patet memoriae causa defunctis has aras dicatas e.sse non in 
loco, ubi corpus humatum erat. Noli vero arbitrari aram in monumentum 
sepulcrale versam esse ; hoc enim nefas fuit, nec titulus est tarn recens, ut 
auticpiiori arae possit posthac insculptus videri.’ This altar probably comes 
from Eheneia. The lettering points to the first century B.c. Sepulchral 
altars, of exactly the same style, are found elsewhere, c.y. in Cos {C.I.G. 
2516), and fi'equently in Rhodes {C.I.G. 2531 — 2551), where one is described 
as being hollowed out at the top like the one before us {Hid. 25-13, ‘ara 
superne mortarii in formam excavata ’). 

Theoxeuos is a Delian name : CI.G. 2266 A, line 30 ; Homolle, ComitU^ 
dv'i Hierojjcs, pp. 33, 36 ; Lc9 ArchioM de 1’ intendu/icc sacrer, p. 121. 


Sepulchral StelP;. 

Stele of white marble. Present height, 1, 08 m. or 3 ft. 7 in.; width 
below, 0, 10 m. or 1 ft. 4 in.; wudth above, under the akroterion, 0, 38 m. 
or 1 ft. 3 in. Broken at the foot, but otherwise in excellent preservation ; the 
painting however, which once adorned it, has vanished without leaving a 
trace behind. The marble stands in a very bad light. The accompanying 
sketch is from a photograph kindly forwarded by the Curator of the Leeds 
Museum, Mr. Edgar R. Waite. The stele is surmounted by an elaborate 
akroterion of three palmettes. The fascia and cymatium immediately beneath 
it are plain ; clearly they were meant to be painted. On tlie front of the 
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stele, which is without any raised margin at the sides, is seen an amphora in 
low relief, and of very flat and plain appearance. But it is evident that the 
details of the amphora were originally filled in by^ painting — in particular the 
handles, and a group of at least two figures on the body of the vase. This 
group, of which not a trace survives, is sufficiently attested by the names 
which were engraved in a single line above it. The group evidently consisted 
of a male figure, seated, facing to right (Demochares), and another male 
figure standing before him to the right, facing to left (Hegelochus), and 
perhaps taking Demochares by the hand. The head of the standing figure 



interrupteil the letters of his name Heg — elochus). The painting must 
therefore have been completed, or at least sketched in, before the inscription 
was engraved. For the disposition of writing and representation compare 
t'.ij. the stele of Xeno-timos and Xenophilos (Sybel, 238) figured in Le Bas- 
B.einach, Voi/agc Arch. Mon. Fig. PI. 8-5, i, or that of Kydrokles and his son 
(Sybel 227) figured l.c. PI. 80. The stele and its decoration are distinctively 
Attic and belong to the fourth century B.c. The inscription has been pub- 
lished by Bockh, G.I.G. 937 Kumanudes (after Bockh), 2760; Marshall, 
No. TV.^C.]. 

AHMOXAPHSHr HAOXOS 
' HyiyXo^j^o?. 
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The mistaken orthography 'H 7 >;Xo;^o 9 is not without parallel, though at 
a somewhat earlier date (see Kohler, Mittheilungea dcs arch. Inst, in Athcn, x. 
1885, pp. 363 foil.). This marble is interesting both as a fine example of this 
class of Attic sepulchral reliefs (it rather resembles the stele published Had. 
xii. 1887, Taf. ix.), and also as having been originally painted. For painted 
stelae see Hid. x. 1885, Taf. xiii. ; iv. 1879, Taf. i. — ii. ; v. ISSU, Taf vi. ; 
and Biilldin dc Corr. HcV. viii. 1884, p. 459, PI. xiv. 


8 . 

Sepulchral Stele (Plate Xlll.j. 

Stele of white marble ; existing height 0, 87 m. oi’ 2 ft. 11 in. ; greatest 
width 0, 31 or 1 ft., narrowing upwards about 0, 01. The upper part of the 
akroterion is broken, and the whole of the siuface has undergone defacement 
by the weather, until the details oi the ornamentation can no longer be re- 
covered. The original marble is let into the wall in a dark corner of the 
Museum. By permission of the Council of the Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society a cast of the stele was made and forwarded to Berlin, througli 
the kind help of Mr. Waite, the Curator. From this cast was taken the 
accompanying plate. 

The stele was let into a base by means of a plug, which yet remains : tlie 
name of the deceased may possibly have been inscribed upon the base, now 
lost. Of the ornamentation of the cikroterion all that can now be recognised 
are the general outlines of a volute and some faint traces of its detail. 
The whole surface of the stele is occupied by a sculptured relief On either 
side is a narrow border, and a somewhat broader band below. In relief upon 
a slightly-sunk background appears a female figure, standing to right, the left 
foot being advanced. She is draped in a long chiton with a diplcidon ; on the 
back of her head some kind of veil or other garment seems visible. Whether 
the right hand grasped this garment, or was merely raised by way of gesture, 
it is difficult to decide. With her left hand she gathers up the diploidon into 
a fold upon her bosom. 

So far as the forms of the sculpture can be traced, they point to a wtuk 
not perhaps of Attic origin, but of the fiftli century b.l'., somewhat after the 
style of the Bologna stele {Antilx Dcnlindtur d.cs Institntcs, i. Taf 33, i.). [(7.J 


9. 

Two Marble Doors. 

Two sculptured blocks of white marble : one (a) about 0, SO m. or 2 ft. 
8 in. high in its present condition, the other {b) 0, 76 or 2 ft. 5 in. high and 
0, 51 or 1 ft. 8 in. wide in its present condition ; thickness from 0, 21 to 0, 15 
or 5 in. to 7 in. The surface of the back, so far as could be observed, is 
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undressed. Both marbles are apparently injured somewhat at their upper 
edge, and certainly so below : b has also its left edge injured. The accom- 
panying illustration is from photographs forwarded to Berlin through the 
kindness of Mr. Edgar B. Waite. It will he noticed that b had to he pho- 
tographed in a somewhat foreshortened view. 

W e recognize here representations in marble of the upper portion of two 
leaves of a folding entrance door, including all details — the bronze nails, and 
the gorgoneion as the emblema on the panel, a belongs to the left door, for 



on its tight edge is seen the central fillet which overlapped the meeting of 
the doors. We are at once reminded of the marble representation of a door 
in the tomb of Amyntas at Telmessos (Texier, Asie Mincure, iii. PI. 169 ; 
Benndorf und Niemann, Eeisen in Lyldcn und Karien, Taf. xvii.). There is 
little doubt that these Leeds marbles also came from a tomb of similar 
character, and belong to the Hellenistic period. The gorgoneion as the 
ornament of a door panel is common enough (Botticher, Tcchtonik; ii. pp. 
608 ff.). [C.] 


27n THE COLLECTION OF ANCIENT MARBLES AT LEEDS. 

10 . 

Ionic Capital. 

An Ionic capital of white marble ; measuring in width, from the outer 
circumference of volute to volute, about 0, 77 or 2 ft. 6 in. ; from front to 
back, about 0, 50 or 2 ft. 1 in. 

Coarse in execution, of Hellenistic time [C.] 

11 . 

Head of Medusa. 

A head of white marble ; height of the face, about 0, 13. By supplying 
a modern neck, this head has been converted into a bust ; the nose, the 
mouth and right cheek are also restorations. The bead shows further marks 
of injury on the left side. 

There can be no doubt as to the identification. The eyes are fast closed 
and the hair, though it has neither snakes nor wings, falls snake-liko over 
the face. A hand clutches the head by the hair. In this head and hand we 
may recognise the remains of a statue of Perseus holding the head of Medusa ; 
compare the group in the Friedrichs- Walters Berliner Gijwihgilsse, No. 1559. 

It is a work of the Roman period [C.j 

12 . 

L.atin Inscription. 

# 

Two plain panels cut on one slab of in.arble, evidently from a tomb; in 
excellent preservation. G.I.L. vi, 231t)0« (‘originis fortas.se urbanae from 
a not quite accurate copy. 


Q N VMPIDI VS , CN VMPIDI VS 



2 ft. U in. 


E. L. Hicks. 
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THE EGYPTIAN BASES OF GREEK HISTORY. 

[Platk XIV'.] 

Seven years ago nothing was known in Egypt which could be attributed 
to a Greek origin before the Alexandrine times; the early notices on the 
monuments, which seemed to refer to the peoples of the Mediterranean, stood 
alone, and their relation to what was known on Greek soil appeared vague 
and unreal. But now the main light on the chronology of the civilizations of 
the Aegean comes from Egypt ; and it is Egyptian sources that must be 
thanked by classical scholars for revealing the real standing of the antiquities 
of Greece. Without the foreign colonies on the Nile, they would still be 
groping in speechless remains, which might cover either a century or a 
thousand years, for aught that could be determined in Greek excavations. 
Egypt has done for the pre-historic ages the same great office of conservator 
which she has performed for the historic period. To Egypt we are indebted 
for the manuscripts, the paintings, and the textiles of the Greek and Roman 
times ; from Egypt have just come the fragments of Plato and Euripides 
Avhich show the original text, and the letters and private papers which tell of 
the daily life of the Greeks dwelling there. 

I propose here to sketch briefly the main results which have been attained 
by the recent excavations, in their bearing on the history of the Aegean peoples. 
The first step was the discovery of Naukratis, a site which I found teeming 
wdth fragments of Greek vases of the archaic and later periods. The main 
prosperity of the town was about 550 B.c. ; and the temple sites of Aphrodite 
yielded a great variety of vases as early as that, while the temenos of 
Apollo contained many which were made before 600 B.c, Here we learned 
the source of the Naukratite style, which was already known elsewhere, 
but not ymt identified with any^ place. The source of the numerous mock- 
Egyptian scarabs and amulets so commonly found at Rhodes was also found 
here — even the very factory was discovered with the moulds with similar 
scarabs lying about ; and the kings’ names used here show that this class 
of products was made about 580 B.c. The inscriptions on the pottery 
have yielded what Mr. Ernest Gardner considers — apparently on firm grounds 
— to be the oldest Ionic inscriptions, as well as some in the Korinthian, 
Melian, and Lesbian alphabets. The great number of these dedications — 
about 500 before the Persian age — gives them the more importance, since 
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mere accidental variations can be rejected. The details of this work were so 
thoroughly published in the two volumes on ‘ Naukratis,’ i that we need only 
allude to it here. 

The next step was the clearing of the Greek camp at Daphnae. Here 
a great fort had been built by Psammetikhos about 665 B.C. for his Greek 
mercenaries to guard the Syrian frontier — probably the twin to the great 
fort at Naukratis guarding the Libyan frontier. This settlement was ruined 
in 565 B.C. by Amasis, when he granted sole privileges of trade to Naukratis. 



Thus its remains are limited to just a century, and the greater part of the 
painted pottery is still more closely limited to 595 — 565 B.c. by other details. 
This thirty years exactly covers the dates for five similar varieties of pottery, 
which I found and dated quite independently at Naukratis. So that we may 


' Naukratis, Part I. 1884-5, by AV. 51. ki-a/is, Part II., by E. A. Gardner and F. LI. 

Flinders Petrie, with chapters by C. Smith, QriSith ; Sirth Memoir of the Er/ypt Erploration 

E. A. Gardner, and B. V. Head ; Third Me'moir Fund, ISSS. 
of the Egypt Eeploration Fund, 1SS6. Nau- 
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confidently fix the stages of the various kinds of pottery found at Daphnae as 
close as a single generation. We often found, both at Naukratis and 
Daphnae, that iron tools of different forms to those of the Egyptians were 
commonly used ; these show the types of implements invented by the Greeks. 
The gold work and abundance of small weights at Daphnae point to this 
place as the source of much of the Greek jewellery influenced by Egyptian 
designs : just as Naukratis was the home of the Graeco-Egyptian scarabs. 
The various points of local interest in tliese sites I do not refer to, as my 
object now is to note the remains illustrating the history of antiquities in 
Greece. The full details of Daphnae appeared in Tunis, ii.^ 

Another discovery not far from here is connected with the Karian 
mercenaries. On a stela copied by Tcxier at Konieh a warrior is represented 
holding a double-pointed — or forked — spear. This very peculiar weapon 
seems therefore to have belonged to the south of Asia Minor. At the 
cemetery of Nebesheh I found a class of graves belonging to foreign merce- 
naries. They dated apparently from about 650 to 500 B.c., by their relation 
to neighbouring Egyptian burials. In these graves were foreign pottery, the 
globular form of pilgrim bottles with concentric circles ; and spear-heads both 
with edges and of the forked form. The bodies also lay nearly all with the 
lieads east, and without any sepulchral figures, whereas the Egyptian bodies 
lay nearly all with the heads west, and usually had an abundance of 
figures. We can hardly doubt that w’e have here the graves of the Karian 
mercenaries of Psammetikhos. 

We see then that back to 650 B.c. we have secured a firm footing for 
Greek pottery at Naukratis and Daphnae. In what follows I should first 
state that I give the Egyptian chronology as indicated by the Sirius festival, 
which is far the most certain result, but is the lowest yet adopted ; any other 
sources would lead to dates a century or two more remote. 

The next step we obtain is from the pottery in a tomb at Kahun near 
the mouth of the Fayum. This tomb belongs to about 1100 B.C., or within 
fifty years of that, either way. It contained some dozens of bodies, and a 
great quantity of pottery, Egyptian, Phoenician, Cypriote, and Aegean. This 
latter term I use to avoid the historical tiuestion of the race which produced 
this early pottery, and the local question as to wdiether it belongs to the 
Peloponnessos, the islands, or the Asiatic coast. The principal vase of 
importance is here figured (PI. XI fig. 1). It is of a fine light-browm paste, 
with red iron-glaze pattern. The form and the design are evidently from the 
same factory as the two octopus vases, whicli also came from Egypt— one in 
the Abbott collection at New York, the other found at Erment and now in 
the British Museum. This style of vase, with the beginning of natural designs, 
may then be assigned to about 1100 b.c. The whole contents of this tomb 
are together in the Ashinolean Museum, Oxford, and will be published in 
‘Illuhun: 

1 Tams, Part II. Nebesheh (.tin) and Ue- LL Griffith. Fourth Memoir of the Eijypt Ex- 
feiineh (Tahpanhes). By W. il. Flinders ptnratioii Fumt, 18SS, 

Petrie, with chapters by A. S. JIuiray and F. 
ii.s — yoT,. XI. 


T 
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Tlie next style to consider is that of the false-necked vases, otherwise 
called hugelhannen, or ‘pseud -amphorae.’ I will not attempt to limit what 
their range may be in Cyprus or elsewhere ; here we can only notice what is 
the Egyptian evidence. The most degraded of all were those found by Mr. 
Griffith at Tell el Yahudiyeh, of about 1050 B.c. (Ramessu VI.). These have 
no ornament, are roughly formed in a debased and clumsy way, of the plain 
red pottery of the country. The next stage is a neatly made example of 
native pottery, unornamented but much modified from the original shape. 
I found this at Gurob, dated to about 1150 B.c. (Seti II ). This is now in the 



Ashmolean. The next form is an extra large size of fine paste, but not of the 
Aegean quality, with traces of red painting : fairly well formed, but not 
normal. This I found at Gurob dated to about 1200 B.c. (Ramessu II.). Now 
in the Ashmolean. Before that, about 1350 B.c. (Tutankhamen), I found 
perfectly formed examples of the true pale-brown paste, and iron-glaze lines 
with discs surrounded by a circle of dots as the only ornament. These are of 
the wide shallow type, elegantly shaped, and mark the highest stage of this 
form (PI. XIV. fig. 2, in my possession). The earliest of all are of a deep, 
globular form, of which several were found dated to about 1400 B.c. (Amen- 
hotop III.), with broad iron-glaze bands, and no other ornament, painted on a 
base of Aegean paste (PI. XIV. fig. 3, in the British Museum). These are 
in the Ashmolean and British Museum. The details of these remains will be 
stated in ‘ Illahun.’ 

We have then carried back a chain of examples in sequence, showing 
that the earliest geometrical pottery of Mykenae begins about 1400 B.c. and is 
succeeded by the beginning of natural designs about 1100 B.c. It may be 
asked how we come to find such a series in Egypt. These are part of the 
products of that great wave of Graeco-Libyan conquest which swept almost 
over Egypt time after time. Under Shishak the Libvans finally entered into 
power m Egypt, the outcome of their invasions which had been previously 
repelled by Rames.su III. (1100 B.c.), by Merenptah (1190 Bc) and by 
Amenhotep (about IGOO B.C.). At the mouth of the Fayura they were firmly 
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established, and Aegean pottery is found there, along with customs of funeral 
sacrifice of property by fire. Another historical clue is found in that settle- 
ment by the supposed cloak pins, which are found in one class of Cypriote 
tombs. These are ribbed metal pins with an eye in the middle of the length ; 
and the best explanation of their use is that they served as a fastening to a 
garment, passed through the hole like a swivel at the end of a watch-guard 
(PI. XIV. fig. 4). These I have found in both gold and bronze ; the brief 
history of the town dates them to about 1400 — 1200 B.C., and hence we reach 
a date for the tombs in Cyprus where they are found. Another interesting 
relic of these same Graeco -Libyan invasions was found at Abusir, in the 
middle of the Delta, and is in my possession. So far as the lower part of the 
figure is concerned it is exactly copied from the Greek island figures in marble, 
the treatment being quite unlikely in pottery, but imitating the rounded ma.'^s 



and shallow grooving of the stone. The head shows however the Libyan lock 
of hair, the sign of that race. To the xiith century B.c. we must then ap- 
proximately date this figure, and with it the marble figures found in the 
Greek islands. 

So far we have dealt with facts which are now hardly controvertible, as 
to the well-fixed age of these vases. But we have pushed the dim period 
back, and must reckon with it in much earlier times. The civilization of 
Mykenae was no sudden apparition ; it must have had centuries of prepara- 
tion ; and we now turn to what came before its time. In the ruins of a town 
of the Xllth dynasty, about 2500 B.C., at the mouth of the Fayum, there are 
many varieties of foreign pottery, altogether different to any known in the 
times through which -we have previously gone back to — 1400 B.c. The fact 
that these styles are almost all unknown hitherto ; that they are mostly ruder 
than the pottery after 1400 B.C., that they are constantly associated with 
Egyptian pottery older than 2000 B.c., and that they are found in rubbish- 
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lieaps winch have never been disturbed since probably 2500 B.c., are all strong 
evidences of their great age. 

At first the fine, hard, thin, light-brown paste, of Aegean origin, with iron- 
fdaze bands, might seem to point to a much later time ; any one who knows 
Greek pottery at once recognizes it as familiar. But the form of ttie most 
complete pieces of this show a type hitherto quite unknown. It has no lip, 
and no ornament about the mouth ; simply a round hole is cut in the pottery, 
without any further design (PI. XIV. fig. 5, in the British Museum). The 
only parallels to this which I know are a vase with similar mouth, found in 
rubbish-heaps of 2500 B.C. (PI. XIV. fig. 6, in the British Museum), of the 
same form as a vase found inside the pyramid of that age ; and also the eailiest 
Amorite pottery in Palestine, some before 1500 B C. The form therefore 
shows that we must not claim a late origin for this vase, but rather take back 
the date of the fine Aegean paste and iron glaze to the time indicated by the 
circumstances of the finding. Another piece which at first sight might look 
much later is a black spiral on a white ground (PI. XIV. fig. 7, in the British 
Museum). But the mass of the pottery below the black iron glazing is of a 
curiously coarse kind, unlike any Greek pottery known, and it has a line of 
soft, powdery, bright-red colour on it, also unlike the known colours. This 
same soft red, and also soft yellow and white, is seen on a strange piece of 
black pottery with lines, and the Aegean pattern of discs surrounded by dots 
(PI. XIV. fig. 8, in the British Museum). Nothing like this is known within 
the range of Greek pottery, yet it is wholly un-Egyptian, and the pattern 
shows its Aegean connection. Other pieces indicate rather an Italian origin. 
The impressed pattern is like some early Italian, rather than anything elst- 
(PI. XIV. fig. 10, in the British Mu.seum). And the incised black ware is 
exactly paralleled by some of the Italian hucchcro in its colour, its form, its 
Vandykes, and its spot-pricking (PI. XIV. fig. 9, in the British Museum). Yet 
this pottery is only known in Egypt before 2000 B.c. M. Naville found it at 
Khatanah in very deep burials with scarabs of that age ; and now it is found 
often in a town of the same period. 

To what does this evidence tend ? So far as we can venture to form a 
working hypothesis, we arc led to carry back the Graeco-Libyan league to 
account for it. The whole of the early civilization of the Peloponnessos, 
commonly now known as the ‘Mykenae period,’ is a branch of the civilization 
of the bronze age in Europe, with but little contact with the East. Gaul, 
Hungary, Ita’y, Greece, and Libya all enjoyed a simultaneous civilization 
which brought these countries far more into contact with one another than 
with the Asiatic lands which played so great a part in the later-Greek culture. 
The fruit of this civilization, and its power, is seen in the vigorous wars 
which it made on Egypt, attacking ami at last subduing the strongest and 
most homogeneous monarchy of ancient times. If this were the case in the 
second millennium B.c. as the Egyptian inscriptions show us, and if at that 
time the luxurious and beautiful objects found at Mykenae and Tiryns were 
being made, w^hat wonder is it if this culture were already rising a thousand 
years earlier ? The Egyptians were in contact with the northern people of the 
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MeLliterranean as early as 2800 b.c., and the evidence of the weights and 
measiires found in the town of 2500 B.c. shows that the inhabitants were 
mainly foreigners. This points to another possibility (suggested to me by 
Prof. Poole) that as in Manetho the XVIth dynasty is named as of ‘ Hellenic 
Shepherd kings ’ (on which editors in their wisdom have made conjectural 
emendations) there may be some truth in this strange passage. Why may 
not a similar Mediterranean invasion have poured into Egypt in 2000 B.c. as 
it did in 1200, 1100 and 1000 ? The Lihyo-Greek league may have been 
already strong enough to pour in a horde on the country already beaten down 
by the Hyksos invasion. And the co-operation (accidental or planned) of the 
Hittite and the western invasions under the Ramessides, may have had an 
earlier parallel wdth the Syrian Hyksos, and the Westerns before that. 
Whatever our conjectures in this dim period maybe, we have to deal with the 
rise of the Libyo-Greek civilization, and the league to which it led. 

The general results of my excavations from the Greek point of view then 
are : (1) That v/e have dated the Greek pottery to within a generation as far 
as 600 B.c. (2) That we have dated it to within a century as far back as 
1100 B.c. (3) That we have tangible remains of the Greek or Libyo-Akhaian 
invasions of Egypt as far as this period. And (4) that we have pushed back 
the hazy and speculative region to before 2000 B.C., and shown some reasons 
for looking to a rise of European civilization before 2500 B.c. Egypt may yet 
have surprises in store for us. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
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THE MAKING OF PANDORA. 

[PLATK.S XI., XII.] 

The sculptured drum of the later Temple of Artemis at Ephesos, exca- 
vated by Mr. Wood, and now in the British Museum, is a familiar piece of 
sculpture.! Its interpretation however is still doubtful. 

The best known view is that of Robert,^ who connects the sculpture with 
the story of Alcestis, though not exactly with the story as told by Euripides. 
According to Robert’s view Alcestis stands in Hades, about to depart. Hades 
and Persephone have given their sanction, Hermes Psychopompos escorts her, 
Death beckons to her to go, and Heracles stands on the left of the group, as a 
spectator. Robert’s interpretation is attractive and poetical, but there are 
considerable difficulties, some of which are pressed against him by Benndorf 
in presenting his own view. The story does not correspond with the literary 
versions ; the representation of Death as a beardless youth seems improbable, 
though not without parallel on the vases ; the action of Persephone, holding 
up a necklace, which can hardly be neglected, is left unexplained. 

Benndorf,^ having shown the difficulties in Robert’s theory, proposes one 
of his own, and calls the scene the Judgment of Paris. The suggestion is 
striking, but hardly convincing. According to Benndorf, the groups are Hera 
decking herself with a necklace, in the presence of Zeus; Aphrodite draping 
herself, accompanied by Eros ; Hermes bringing the goddesses to Paris, and 
Paris standing on the left The difficulties here are that the subject seems an 
unlikely one ; that its treatment departs widely from the established scheme ; 
that the dark and gloomy look of the Eros, and the upthrowm head and 
opened mouth of Hermes are unexplained. To this extent only I am in 
agreement with Benndorf, that in the seated figure I see Zeus, and in the 
winged figure I see Eros. 

As no convincing interpretation has been brought forward, it appears 
that on any fresh suggestion the case must be heard de novo. The view I 
wish to advance in this paper is that the subject of the column may be the 
making and sending forth of Pandora, as told by Hesiod. 

Pandora’s story is told twice by' Hesiod — once in the Thcognny, and once 

! Arch. Zeit. 1873, Pis. 6.5, 66 ; Wooil, figure had been previously identified with the 
EphemSj frontispiece ; publislietl also by Hubert Thanatos of the Alcestis by a writer in the 
and Benndorf in works cited below. Haturday Ile:kit\ 1873, No. 898, p. 51. 

Kobert, Thojvdos. 39tli JViackelmann ^ Bull. dellaComiu. Arch. ComunalcdiMoma, 
r royraram^ 1879. The winged and sword-girt 1886, p. 54. 
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more fully in the Worlds mid Days. Zeus had hidden the fire from man- 
kind, and Prometheus stole it, hidden in his reed. Zeus in his wrath devised 
a scheme of vengeance. He bade Hephaestos make a fair maiden, and bade 
Athene to teach her weaving and the other gods to give each a gift. When 
the gods had endowed Pandora, then Zeus bade Hermes take her to Epime- 
theus, and Epimetheus received her, contrary to the counsel of Prometheus. 

In sculpture, the Birth of Pandora is known to have been represented by 
Pheidias on the base of the Parthenon.i Of the suggestions of this compo- 
sition preserved to us I will speak later. 

In extant works of art the story of Pandora appears but seldom. I 
believe that only three vases are known which certainly contain this subject.^ 
It happens curiously that all three are in the British Mirseum. The three 
vases are ; — 

(1) The Bale cup.^ This is a kylix with the interior scene polychrome on 
a white ground. A doll-like Pandora, named by the inscription [Ajnesidora, 
stands between Athene and Hephaestos. Athene appears to be draping the 
figure, and Hephaestos is adjusting the diadem on her head. 

(2) A fragment of a rhyton, excavated at Paphos by the Cyprus Explo- 
ration Fund, and already published in the Jmirncd of Hellenic Studies} In 
that fragment parts of five figures are preserved from the knees downwards. 
Apparently Pandora stood stiffly to the front, between Hephaestos and 
Athene, who, I believe, was not leaning on her spear, as stated in the text, 
but probably had her spear resting against her shoulder, while her hands 
held out a wreath. 

(8) A red-figured crater from Alteinura, which is hitherto unpublished, 
and which I take this opportunity of publishing.® On each side of the vase 
are two tiers of figures. On the upper row of the obverse of the vase (PI. XI.) 
is the story of Pandora. Pandora stands stiffly, holding branches in her 
hands. Athene stretches out her wreath. Zeus, who is attended by Iris, is 
seated on the left with thunderbolt and sceptre. The remaining gods the 
vase-painter has drawn in typical attitudes, but without any special reference 
to their gifts. Poseidon and Hera stand, Hermes is represented as the run- 
ning messenger. Ares as the warrior on the march. 

In the lower tier we have a comic dance of four actors, in part Panes, in 
part Satyrs, accompanied by a citharist. 

On the reverse of the vase (PI. XII.), the upper tier of figures represents 
a graceful pantomimic dance of six girls, to the accompaniment of a citharist, 
and in the presence of a choregos. 

Below we have a game of real Satyrs, if the expression is admissible to 
distinguish them from the actors. Four Satyrs are playing, two riding on the 
shoulders of two others. A Maenad and a boy Satyr, who has been driving 

* Paus. I. x.xiv. 7 ; Pliny 77. A. XXXVI. v. Gerhard, Fcslgedankcn aa jriackdmann, pi. 1 ; 
19. Miss Harrison, Mytlwloijy ami Monuments of 

^ For doubtful vases, cf. Lenoimant and Ancient Athens, p. 450. 

De "Witte, Elite I. p. 166, and plate liii. ■* Vol. ix. p. 221. 

^ Br.llus. Xo. U. 62 from tlie Bale colleetion; “ Xo. F. 113. Hti^Ut 1 ft. 71 ia 
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liis hoop, are watching. An older Satyr, who seems to be taking a less active 
part in the game, holds out a ball, while the mounted Satyrs appear to he 
holding out their hands in order to catch it. I have not found any game that 




exactly corresponds to the scene represented, but the game of eji/wi/risutos, as 
described hy Pollux (ix. 119), combines the riding and the play with a ball : 

‘ In ephedrismos they set up a stone at a distance and aim at it with balls 
or stones. He who fails to knock it over carries him who has succeeded until, 
with his eyes covered, he reaches the stone, which is called Stopo?.’ 

Having ascertained the typical scheme in which the story of Pandora is 
depicted so far as our scanty materials allow, -wo may return once more to the 



Ephesian drum, and examine how far it agrees with the scheme and with 
Hesiod. In discussing the different figures I follow the order of Hesiod’s tale. 
Zeus as is fitting, is seated, probably at the end of the group. His body 
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is lost from the middle upwards. That we have here one of the principal 
gods can hardly be doubted, whatever may be the subject of the relief ; and 
the position of this figure closely coiTesponds to the Zeus of the Pandora vase 
(PI. XL). Hephaestos, to whom Zeus entrusted the making of Pandora, has 
finished his work, and he stands on the extreme left of the extant portion of 
the relief. In previous publications of the column only the left arm and 
drapery of a male figure are shown. But I believe that there is a portion of the 
original surface further to the left, showing a part of a stick. The whole figure, 
so far as it can be recovered, appears to be that of a man, nude except for a 
mantle, standing with a stick as a support under the right arm, and with the 
left hand resting on the thigh. In his way of leaning on a stick he may be 
compared with the supposed Hephaestos of the East Frieze of the Parthenon. 

In the middle of the scene stands Pandora. Naturally the sculptor has 
not copied the strange doll-like figures of the vase-painters. His Pandora 
stands stiffly turned to the front, and in the lower part of the drapery there is 
a formality which suggests the typical figure of the vases. But in the upper 
part of the figure there is life, and she is seen putting her mantle about her 
with both hands, as for a journey. It has been objected that Pandora is going 
away without her gifts, but tliis would have been less marked if the head 
was preserved, turning towards Hermes, and it may fairly be argued that the 
sculptor has combined two moments in his endeavour to tell the whole 
story. 

The remaining figures are gods, bestowing their gifts and preparing to 
lead Pandora to Epimetheus. Athene is not seen here, as on the three vases. 
We must suppose that she stood next to Hephaestos where the marble is 
broken away. A goddess stands near Zeus, holding out a necklace or, it 
may be, a diadem in her tw'o hands. We are told by Hesiod 

Se 01 '^dpiTe<; re deal xal Trorvla Tlei 6 u> 
dpjMovs j^^pvaelovs Weaav 'Xpoi. 

( Works and Days, 1. 73.) 

If we follow Hesiod, w'e should call this figure Peitho. But the way in which 
she stands close beside the knees of Zeus suggests that the gift of Peitho has 
been transferred to Hera, who in the vase merely stands watching. The 
necklace thus gains the significance which in Robert’s theory it lacks. It 
must be noted that the decking of Pandora Avith a necklace, a Avreath or a 
diadem is prominent in all forms of the myth, for a reason Avhich I discuss 
beloAV. In the Thcogony (1. 578) Hephaestos gives a marvellous diadem 
Avrought by himself, and in the Bale cup he puts his hand to the diadem of 
Pandora. In the Tlieogony also (in a suspected passage, 1. 576) Athene puts 
Avreaths of fresh grass on the head of Pandora. On the crater and, I conjec- 
ture, on the rhyton Athene holds out a wreath. In the Works and Days (1. 65), 
Avhile the Graces and Peitho gaAm necklaces, the Seasons croAvned the woman 
Avith spring floAvers. 

The two figures that remain are Eros and Hermes, standing one on each 
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side of Pandora. Aphrodite is not present. The sculptor has chosen to put 
the gift in place of the giver. Zeus had ordered 

'Xapi'V Ke(f)aXy •^pvo'erjv ’A(f)poBiTr]p 

ical trodov apyaXiov xal yvio^opov^ peXeBwva^ 

( Wm'Jcs and Bays, 1. 65), 


and Pandora is therefore accompanied by Love viewed in his dark and 
grievous aspects. His look is gloomy, he is girt with a sword,^ and makes a 
beckoning gesture to Pandora. 

The beautiful figure of Hermes, as I would interpret it, is meant to 
suggest both his special gifts to Pandora, and his office as messenger. 
Hermes, by command of Zeus, gave lying and deceit, but also he gave speech 
and called the woman Pandora — 


ev S’ apa (jicovyv 

drjKe 9eS)p Krjpv^, 6p6p,rjve Se rypSe yvpalxa 
HapStopr/p. 

(Works and Bays, 1. 79.) 


The most curious detail in the Hermes is the way in which his mouth is 
opened. It is so marked that the draughtsmen who have drawn the figure 
seem afraid to do it justice.^ While the teeth are not much opened, the lips 
are forced apart like the lips of a person talking in dumb show. Is it going 
too far to suppose that the sculptor meant to convey that Hermes, with head 
thrown back and lips parted, is breathing forth the gift of speech to Pandora ? 
Meanwhile the caduceus and petasus and action of stepping forward remind 
us of the messenger who brought the fated woman to Epimetheus — 

avrap i-Trel SoXop alTrvv dpnfjyapov e^eTeXeacrep, 
et? ’EmpriOea Trefiire iraTrjp kXvtop ’ Apyei(j)6prrip 
Swpov dyoPTa, Oedyp ra'xyp dyyeXop. 

(Works and Bays, 1. 83.) 

Such is the interpretation that I wish to put forward for the Ephesian 
column. It is subject to the uncertainty that attends an explanation 
based on a small number of instances. I may mention however that 
the idea first suggested itself to me on seeing a drawing of the base of the 
Parthenos, so far as it is preserved in the copy found at Pergamon.® That 
relief, which is unfortunately much mutilated, is probably copied, as Puchsteiu 
argues, from the Birth of Pandora by Pheidias. Several figures were 
sufficiently alike to suggest the connection, but it must be added that 
the resemblance appears greater at the first glance than subsequently. 
Another copy of the composition of Pheidias is preserved in the Lenormant 


^ Cf. Benndorf, loc. cit. p. 60. Mitchell, Hist, of Anc. Sculpt., p. 535. 

- I fear that in the cut given here the open ^ Jahrb. des Inst. Arch. v. p. 114. 
mouth is e.xaggerated. It is shown correctly in 
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statuette. We gather from it that Helios and Selene bounded the scene, 
but the remaining figures are too rudely sketched to be of any service. 

The question will be asked, what claim the myth of Pandora can have to 
appear in a temple of Artemis. But perhaps the connection is not so remote 
as at the first sight it may appear. 

It must be remembered that at Ephesos we have not to deal with the 
chaste huntress goddess. The Artemis of Ephesos is a monstrous creature. 
Her idol is covered with breasts, and covered head to foot with figures of 
countless animals, as lions, bulls, bees and others. In short, there can be no 
doubt that the Artemis of Ephesos is an Asiatic goddess, in the most direct 
manner emblematic of the fruitfulness of the earth. 

The significance of Pandora is no less certain. On the Bale cup she is 
called Anesidora, she who sends up gifts from the soil. For her Hephaestos 
made a diadem wrought with figures of animals — 

Trj S’ ivl Sai'SaXa iroWa Terev^aro, davfia iBecr6ai 
kvcoBoX', ocr ^7retpo5 ttoXXo, rpe^et r)Bk daXatraa. 

{Theogony, 1. 581.) 

For her, as we have seen, Athene and the Seasons brought wreaths of grass 
and spring flowers, statements which indicate that Hesiod was conscious of 
Pandora’s true significance. To her in the latest days of paganism Apollonius 
of Tyana ^ addressed his prayers, and from her apparently obtained that a 
piece of ground should be fertile both of olives and treasure. 

It is no part of my argument that the sculptor has confused the person- 
alities of the two beings ; but a reason may be found for bis choice of a subject 
in the absolute identity of functions of the Asiatic Artemis and the Hellenic 
Pandora. 

A. H. Smith. 


1 Philostr. Vila ApoU. Tyan, vi. 39. 
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In the bas-relief room of the Naples Museum is a wcll-kuown relief of 
Hellenic workmanship from Herculaneum, the importance of which has often 
been pointed out in connection with the art-type of three female figures, 
variously taken to represent the Charites, the Nymphs, the three goddesses 
or the daughters of Kekrops, according to the company in which they are 
found. Inside a plain shrine represented by two antae supporting an 
architrave, above which are seven knobs indicating the anthemia of the roof- 
ridges, are seven female figures hand in hand, six of them of the same size and 
the last smaller. The first three, two of whom are looking to the left, wear 
over a long chiton a himation wrapped over the left shoulder in the usual 
manner, and remind one somewhat of the Pyrrichist base in the Acropolis 
Museum ; the second trio are simply clad in Doric girdled chiton, two of 
these also looking to the left : the seventh is a small similarly clad female 
figure seen full face. It is noticeable that the central figure is absolutely 
full face and that those at the two ends have their faces slightly turned 
towards the centre, a device for securing the symmetry of the group. The 
connection of this work with the archaic coloured relief, lately discovered on 
the Acropolis and published by M. Lechat in the Bulletin de Gern'espmidanve 
HelUnique for 1889, in which Hermes piping precedes the three Graces who 
follow hand in hand to the left, their faces seen full, and lead after them a 
small similarly dressed figure, has been pointed out most recently by Miss 
Harrison in her Mythology and Momiments of Ancient Athens ; but the in- 
teresting names inscribed below the Naples relief (C.T.G. iv. 68-54 e) seem to 
have been disregarded. Either they are a forgery, in which case the fact 
should certainly be established ; or, if genuine, they seem to confirm the 
identification of the Acropolis group with the Charites and to supply an 
interesting clue to this mysterious small figure. Under the first trio are the 
names given to the Graces in later times, EY0POZYNH ATAAIH OAAIH. 
The next three bear the apparent fancy names of IZMHNH KYKAIZ 
EPANNfl. 

The diminutive figure, which ends the row and is certainly female, is 
inscribed TEAONNHZOZ. It can hardly be said that this is a purely fancy 
name ; for why should so curious a title have been devised for a female figure ? 
Pape and Benseler give it as a proper name, but again why so strange a one ? 
If the figure were male, the smallness of its stature would easily be under- 
stood as the natural representation of a mortal in the presence of immortals. 
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and it might be taken for the dedicator, though even so the name would be 
surprising. But Telonnesos suggests irresistibly a place, and a female im- 
personation of a city is quite natural. The sex of the Acropolis figure may 
be doubted, but it is dressed in a precisely similar way to the three Charites 
and only distinguished from them by the absence of the polos : while no one 
could deny the possibility of its being female, everything points in that 
direction. It appears that the actual form Telonnesos does not occur as a 
place name ; but the island Telos suggests itself at once, and fur the form 
such names as Halonnesos and Prokonnesos are sufficient justification. If it 
be allowed then that Telonnesos is here the name of a place, it will be a 
strong argument for a similar explanation of the small figure in the Acropolis 
relief, which will no longer be either the dedicator or some subordinate hero 
associated with the worship of Hermes and the Charites (as M. Lechat 
suggests), but the rejDresentative of the community which set up this votive 
offering on the Acropolis. This theory may be at any rate said to have a 
strong probability in its favour, unless it can be shown that the Naples 
inscription is forged. 


C. C. Bichakds. 
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FOURTEENTH-CENTURY TACHYGRAPHY. 
[Plates IX., X.] 


The Vatican MS. numbered Regina 181, written in 1364 and containing 
the medical works of Actuarius, has at various parts of it several more or less 
continuous pieces of tachygraphy that, considering the late date of the MS. 
and the character of the tachygraphical system itself, are very remarkable. 
I was made aware of the existence of these specimens of tachygraphy from 
Signor Enrico Stevenson’s recent catalogue of the Queen of Sweden and Pio 
II. collection (Rome 1888), and on a recent visit to Rome I had photographs 
taken of two of the principal passages where tachygraphy is employed : these 
are reproduced here. 

The MS. itself is a paper book, measuring 84 inches by 5, written 
according to the subscription in 1364 : for a fuller description and a list of 
the contents I may refer to Signor Stevenson. The tachygraphical matter in 
the book falls into three divisions : first, certain passages in the text, where, 
departing from his ordinary usage, the scribe suddenly as it were drops into 
shorthand ; secondly, a formal table of tachygraphical and other signs, with 
their interpretations at the end of the book ; and lastly, two notes of con- 
siderable length, and of somewhat uncertain meaning, which are written on 
either side of an empty page between the table of contents and the 
text. 


I. To deal first with the passages in the text. The text is written in a 
regular, small, rather poor fourteenth-century hand, without many abbrevi- 
ations of any sort ; the sign for utto however is frequent, and I find isolated 
instances of signs for /cal, ofiou, tov, and -rot? in toutoj?. There appear to 
be five passages in which the scribe, for whatever reason, has departed from 
his usual practice of writing out in full and adopted a more or less tachy- 
graphical system. It may be convenient to give these passages here, as far 
as they can be reproduced in print, and to transcribe them. 


I. F. 219v. vtto pvjovo<; B€i')(6eL(Ti / irapa ')(p^ ev irepmBvvtai 

ap-^ovrai crvpL^aiveLv (nracrfiot re crui/ep^ei'i ^ /ovo^ ' Bi-i-avoia<; Trapaif/opa era 
Se TavTU a^covla kuI (r/coi<;p,o<; auo? e 6 yeTrXrjjwt; otto? 7 /cv/c\eo ' 
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hyX-qaiov a<f>rjv avaiadrira iir av Se Tt? av) UTTO-^y cx^ip 

dvr’ av / toO iii\a<; Tpaxv‘i Bva-d)By<; exicpiverai- dpfio^ei Be eVi touS • 

TOt9 VTTO Tpvjovo<;l Beix^eio-t irapaxpyp-a p,ev irepiaBwlai apxovrai 
avpL^alveiv airacrpi-oX re ervvexei'i Kal ■it6vo<s koX Biaavola<; [sif] -jrapaepopa p^era 
Bk ravra d^eovia Kal (rKOTiapo<; 64>9aXp&v avTO<; re 6 irenXyjBy^ /^eXa? 

yiverat kvkXo) Kal rd irXyaiov avTot Koi irpex; ryv d<}>r)v dvaladyra ctt^ av ^ Be 
Tt9 avTOV dTTofv Ix^p att’ avTov peXag rpaxvi BvacoByi eKKp/verat dppo^et 
Be eVl TOVTCo ocra . 


II. F. 220r. ] eVt u]\j ixeoByKrmv ipovev e\ Be |■9 o'! -y-yfnvdlav 
iXeXi<;cf)dKov y deiov ^vvo^ei- Kal aufj Be dvainvxOyd Kaeadel^ (S iBia<s ^ 
7rXt77^9 Upa ^ ^ Be -Cm-Qu yaXy^ BeixOelai kvkXo) ev ottov -J ^ Byypa6<; 
(Peeyovy . 0XuA:t9 8e evavla-^rai peXaivaeary lxd>po<: vBaTd)Bov<; : a TXy<Ti,\ 
eVeta reXtovrat.- f ydayi re t^9 <f)XvKdt voh J^Xap^dvei / ^ rXycriov a>v^ 
dTTO wv ip-TTVTp&v avvot oh Be yape/erai ] dp64>o% irepl d evepa ] Bvaovpia ' 


■yjrvxP^'! ro'(So9 7re/3/^i'0'(9- 

Kal eVt T(ov ex^oByKTOov ipovpev ert Sf ypria-pol [? dpriapoi] ayjri,v6icov. 
iXeXla-efidKov y deiov ^vvo^ei • Kal avry Be dvainvvx6ri<Ta [?] Kareadeiaa [?] 
ry^ iBia<; yiverat TrXyyrj'; iapa : rok Be viro t[o]i; 70X179 Bexdeia-i • kvkXco 
pev ■ 7 rpo<i rov tottov tov ByypdTo^; j>Xeypovy • ^XvktU Se eTravicTTaTai, 
peXaiva pecny 1x^9°^ vBaTa>Bov<} Kal tu -nXyaiov eireiTa TreXiovTai • p<o- 
700-179 re T>79 <f)XvKTaiBo^ vopy dvaXap^dvei iropo rrXycriov reov otto to)v 
epnrvTpSiv crvv rovroi^ Be Trapeverai Kal <TTp6j>o<i vepl rd evrepa Kai 
hva-ovpia Kal yjrvxpa^ voTiBo<; rrepix^ent. 


III. F. 240 V. ] j' Trepl [X 6ypiaKy<i dvrtBorov Xoyov 1 crvv f 6ev rat 

'(Boa-Ki •/ e</»6f^9 Trepi JX'v Xoiirwv epovL dvriBo^ ov ■j^aa'i Be eK 

O/jlaopai. c’i 7“P 4f{\ dv emradeiy to ^i^Xi'ov. 

Kal TOV irepl rys OypiaKrjs dvriBorov Xoyov Kal crwriOevrai avri- 

Boai<i €^ef ^9 rrepc ro)v Xonrwv ipovpev dvriBorwv oi) rrdcra<s Be eK- 

Oya-opai • ek pyKO<; ydp ov perpiov dv iiriraOeiy ro ^i^Xiov. 


IV. F. 265v. eV/ySoXe /xeXtT09 dav^f-fO^ "X ^paxv e-^yaeic; I'iBiydyaa^ 
BiBov rriveiv • evioi Be Koijrav t9 Xeiav yv xapeXaiav Kal / ep^aXo^ Clv L 
d • d^jrivdiov Be Koycr o Bi ^j^aiov • a~^Xa : ov^ • • eXiri e(j)0w Kara ttc g"' 
BiBoaai. 

iiri^aXe peXirot; to avpperpov • Kal ^paxv ey^yaei<i Kal Biydyaa^; BiBov 
rrivecv ivioi Be K6yjravTe<i Xeiav rrjv 7^0/ieXotoi/ Kal ip^aXovre^; oot[i 79] pev 
o, d-^ivdiov Be Kopyi ro BirrXncnov dvaXa^dvrel^l peXiri e(f)6a Kard 
rrorov BiBoaai. 


I may observe by way of explanation that in setting these pa'^sages into 
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print I have omitted any peculiarities unimportant to the actual tachy- 
graphical signs, and have expanded the ligatures and ordinary abbreviations ; 
where a shorthand symbol occurs however, I have represented its immediate 
surroundings as accurately as possible. Next I may offer some observations 
upon details, remarking generally that as these passages come without 
exception from Book Y. of Actuarius, which is unedited, it has been impossi- 
ble to compare a printed text for the elucidation of the context. In No. I. 
the fourth word, has no very apparent meaning, at least I have not been 
able to hit on one to suit it. The rest of the paragraph runs smoothly. Some 
of the signs in the original are distorted, but as it is impossible to give more 
than an approximation to them in print, comment on them would lose its 
point. The word oo in line 4 is an instance of a plural abbreviation formed 
by doubling the single sign, a practice common though little noticed. In 
line 7 the sign before Xafi^dvei must be a development of that for di/a, which 
in the tenth centuiy appears as yS. The sign immediately in front of ’ 7 T\r]aiov 
is apparently the ordinary form for dpa plus the stroke for tt. In No. III. 
the double dots, above and below iota, in awrldevrai and dvrihoTov are 
singular ; obviously the t dots are placed beneath to avoid confusion with 
the natural dots of the iota itself. Nos. III. and IV. call for no remark, 
except that in the last word but one in IV., ttojov, I do not know if the 
dots are due to a mistake in my copy : they seem superfluous. 

It is convenient, before I jjass to the two facsimiles, to consider the 
shorthand system that is used in these portions of the text of the MS. It is 
to be found commonly stated that two systems of Greek shorthand are 
known to have existed — one, the earlier, of which no sj^ecimen now remains, 
but separate signs from which have passed into, and form the greater part of, 
the usual system of abbreviation that is found in Greek IISS.; the second and 
later system, of which we have coiisideiable examples in bocdcs of the tenth 
ami eleventh centuries, agreeing to some extent with the older, but also 
differing largely from it, and that has contributed to Gieek book-contraction 
a certain number of signs, which seem, where they occur, to bear a more 
specifically tachygraphical nature than the others. In the manuscript with 
which I am dealing, the bulk ol the book contains the ordinary signs foi’ 
contraction ; the more abbreviated passages that I have collected above offer 
a modification of the later tachygraphy, that consists in two points ; first the 
use of several new signs ; second, a difference in usage due to the general 
influence of the century in which the book was written. The new signs used 
are / for tt, . . beneath the following letter for yx, and apparently : for /3 ; of 
these the signs for tt and /x are in very frequent employment (cf. ’rroWai in 
facs. 1, fifth line from the top), that foryS occurs only twice {dvaXa/SovTea-, No. 
IV. line 3, facs. 1 /3aaTaro). None of them cccur in tenth century tachygraphy; 
the reader, consulting the tables in Riiss Znr ffricchisc/te TaclujgmpMe (Neuburg 
1882), will find that all three letters are represented by other signs in that 
storehouse of later tachygraphy. Vat. 1809. Beside these, there are some 
differences that, though not novelties in themselves, mark the natural 
development of WTiting during three centuries. The distortion or alteration 
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of the actual symbols can, as I have already said, not be represented in print, 
but the two facsimiles, to be hereafter considered, will, if compared with 
Gitlbauer’s facsimile of Vat. 1809, or with (to mention only English repro- 
ductions) the Palaeographical Society’s facsimiles of Add. MSS, 18231, Angelica 
B. 3.11, and two or three MSS. from Grotta Ferrata, make it plain what a 
new aspect the fourteenth-century scribe gave to the signs that we find in 
their normal form in the tenth. More particularly however, there is to be 
noticed the change in the manner of application of the dot-abbreviations, 
that is to say t and fi.} In tenth century MSS. the dots that indicate t (/n of 
course does not come into question) are joined invariably with other sijmhoh, 
and superadd r to those symbols, that is to say the dots to be applied need a 
sign, a form, to receive them. But in Reg. 181, the scribe applies them with 
freedom, equally to symbols and to words written out in full ; the first word 
in No. I., TOi 9 , in tenth century tachygraphy must, if the r was included in 
the contraction, be ^ ; liere it is ; in line 4, auro? is auo?. but earlier it 
would have been or rather"^, omitting the former syllable ; again to, in 
Reg. 181 is d, earlier it must have been -t- or at least yr: in No. 11. line 1 
wv in the tenth century was or AA,and e (I. line 4) was •/•• We see in Reg. 
181_the same free use of the . . for /x, though, as the sign does not exist in the 
earlier tachygraphy, there is no opportunity of comparing the respective 
usage. The reason for this difference of usage is plain. The employment of 
abbreviations, while on the whole it probably became greater in the later 
centuries, was certainly limited to fewer and fewer cases, that is, a smaller 
selection of words were abbreviated, but these were abbreviated more fre- 
quently. This is a universal and easily-observed phenomenon. Now, 
applying this to Reg. 181, one sees that there were a smaller number of words 
likely to be rendered by compendiums ; and consequently that, when the 
scribe applied his dots for t and yx, he would be likely to apply them in a 
greater number of cases to full words than to symbols. Thus this usage, that 
strikes strangely on any one who is acquainted with earlier tachygraphy, finds 
its explanation in the natural development of writing. Other usages that 
betray the late character of the MS. are in No. III. line 3, for et?, when 
the word was already fully rendered by f ; and in facsimile I. I ■ r. for Kara, 
where U, is by itself Kara. The forgetting the full force of a compendium, 
and its unnecessary supplement by other elements, are signs characteristic 
either of an inexperienced scribe or of a late age ; I may refer for examples 
of sucb abusive uses of the signs for arro and Kara to my Notes on GreeJe 
Ahhreviations, p. 7, 18. 

The specimens that I have commented upon require to be compared 
with the only others of the sort that I know; a passage produced from the 
fifteenth century MS. of Lucian, Vat. Pal. 73, by M. Desrousseaux, in the 
Melanges cVArcliMogie et d'Eistoire, icoU fran^aise de Jlcme, 1886, p. 544 sq. 

The same system evidently is employed in this passage : M. Desrousseaux 
notices the / for tt, the . . for g, and the joining of the dots for r with uncon- 


1 Compare the similar remarks of Desroasscaux, l.c. p. £44. 
H.S, — VOL. XI. 
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tracted syllables. There appear to -be two peculiarities of the fifteenth 
century MS, that do not occur in the Reg. 181 : the single point for v, and a 
very remarkable inverted Tau, in the sense of the ordinary letter. 

It is a natural and interesting question to enquire from what quarter and 
under what circumstances these changes in the later tachygraphical system 
were made. At present however, and till a clue is found earlier than 
the fourteenth century, it is a question that need not be compromised by 
hypotheses. 

One may also ask the question how it comes about that this MS. in 
particular is abbreviated in this manner. It is true it is a medical wrork, and 
there is a certain connection in practice between mathematical and scientific 
MSS. and unusual abbreviations. This however is hardly enough ; there are 
many scientific MSS. that exhibit the ordinary technical signs for number, 
quantity, etc., and yet are no more influenced by tachygraphy than any other 
book : and in Reg. 181 these medical signs occur freely, without bringing 
with them in most places any tachygraphical following. Possibly the occur- 
rence of the tachygraphical notes before the text may suggest that the scribe 
w'as practically acquainted with the shorthand system of his century, and used 
it habitually for his own private memoranda ; and accordingly w'as able, 
according to his fancy and the requirements of space, to introduce it here and 
there in a book that he might be writing. 

II. On page 284r., at the end of the text, there occurs a table of signs, 
with their meanings. This is given in the second facsimile, PI. X. The title 
runs, apyn) a-iiv 6(p 'f ipij.ijvela tmv crrepeo)v ’^pap.p.ajwv twv <rr]p,ahaK5)v : this 
word may be meant for crgpMriKMv. And at the end there are these verses : 

elVep 0e\€i<; fie fiavOdveiv S> ttuiBIov 
TrXgyloi' Se TroWwn firjK oXw? trelpav Xa/3eiv 
TralSe^e tov vovv firjSafia><; e^a> rpeyfeiv 
dXX evSov elvai koX a"^oXd^€iv d)? Beoi’ 
fn'j TTcov fierayvo)'; el padvfiei<; eh reXo?. 

(A few errors in the transcript in the Vatican catalogue are here silently 
corrected.) 

Tables of abbreviations with explanations are not very infrequent in 
MSS. Those that I have myself met with are in Vat. 2200 of the ninth or 
tenth century (where the heading is simply a-rffield), Modena, Bibl. Estense ii. 
D. l-i (s. XV.) ^ and Angelica C. 2, 6, s. xvi. {riva iBia ’xapaKrrfplafiaTa, cvv- 
To/ii'a? Xiapti' rfiv ev rw ypa^eiv). They are usually added on account of the 
peculiar character of the MS. itself, which has made necessary an unusual 
number of tachygraphic symbols, a key to which it is thought may be useful to 
the reader. We see however here, that several of the signs mentioned in the 


' Acts ami Epistles. The syllables given are flvat, tovtov, yap. Host of these Jo not occur 
tcTTw, vpos, Sia (mistake for (ffrai), Sti, &pa, in the text. 
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table occur nowhere in the MS. ; such are uov, vov, aXKa, av, rav, avrov. 
Kap, Sep [but So? Mo. II. <^^,u/CTa^'So?], ep, Ttjv, irr'i, to, <pu, pa, Ka, iic, Trj'^, 
ev, vTrep, tov, rav, era?. If then so large a number of the signs explained in 
the table do not occur in the book, what was the intention of the table ? 
This question cannot be answ^ered with any certainty. Possibly the archetype, 
or the ultimate archetype, was far more abbreviated, and this table was 
originally appended to it and then copied by successive scribes ; or, possibly, 
the writer of Reg. 181 was a tachygraph of experience, who out of his know- 
ledge composed a list of symbols for general utility without particular 
reference to his own manuscript. Some other solution may be advanced with 
equal probability. It may be said that the separate and independent character 
of the table seems marked by the title, and by the verses at the end : they 
give it the character of a manual for a pupil, and remind one of the list of 
ligatures and contractions that found its place till lately in Greek Grammars 
from that of Aldus (Yen. 1507, ahlrreviationes pcrpulcrae scitu, quibus frequen- 
tissimo graeci ufuniur indifftrentcr ct in yrineiino d in medio ct in fine 
dictionis) onwards. 

One may remark that the list appears to have been made for practical 
purposes, and is not either exclusive or consistent. So there appear the quite 
common forms av, on, ep, eernv, Se, elalv, ra, ra'i, re?, ovv, &)?, elvai, Sia, ev, 
a, yap, vai, too?; and some that merely disguise their identity with these — 
pev, Tav, with one of two words, vTrep ra?. To notice the forms in detail, 
vov and pov appear to be lineal descendants of the and of Vat. 
1809 ; at least, no new system seems to be involved. 'A\Xa occurs, to my 
know'ledge, in Laur. 5, 22, see Vitelli, Musco Ituliano, i. p. 13, tav. VI. 3 (Prof. 
Vitelli has corrected his former interpretation of this sign). Kara is normal, 
so are av and rav : ^ av is the older (^, in its usual shape of the fourteenth 
century; auToO is the -p of the Grotta Ferrata tachygraphs; “ on, nap, Sep, 
call for no remark ; gp, a form less rare than once supposed,* is provided with 
an enigmatical dot, ep has a pair. As neither of these forms occur in the 
text of the MS., ami pp is unfound, and ep rare in MSS. of this age, we 
cannot test the exactness of what we are given here in the table ; but it is 
not difficult to believe that at so late a period, the diacritic dot, inorganic and 
supplied more or less at will to distinguish nearly identical forms, played a larger 
part than in earlier centuries when writing was more careful and forms more 
clearly differentiated. The next signs call for no remark : in Se the scribe has 
omitted the dots that are usual at this period, et? is the old new-taehygraphical 
form ; in the text, No. III. line 3, as I have noticed above, the w'riter misuses 
the symbol, supplying the already represented sigma. EtVtv, t«, ra?, rea are 
familiar; the former of these and other common syllables, though they do not 
need any discussion here, are instructive examples of graphical evolution, 
when compared with the same forms three or four hundred years before. ’EttI 

1 toSti originally, but the ti has been erased. frequently in the Paris ilS. Coislin 387 (s. xi. ). 
This is not shown clearly iu the plate. ® E.<j. it may be found iu Coislin 387, Laur. 

- As this nio'.le of contracting axnos is rare, I S. Marco 301 (s. xi.), and Laur. 84, 28 (s. xi.). 
may mention that it occurs (auroD and avrov) 

u 2 
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is of course -j of the new-tachygraphy : to has suffered, possibly from a con- 
fusion : the early form is S’ i is blunted down from ; I do not know if Xai 
is a simple error, the Grotta Ferrata form is ; fia has an extra angle added 
to it, it should be merely > . appears twice in the list ; the first form is 

clearly a softening down of the of the tenth century ; of the second form 

perhaps no certain account can be given. But for the dot beneath one would 
be inclined to think that in some confusion of mind the scribe had written 
the sign of ev twice over ; but the dot suggests that it was intended to 
differentiate it from that sign. Possibly in the source from which the list 
was made up the forms for €k may have assumed such different aspects 
that the compiler thought he recognised two separate symbols. In ev he has 
apparently run the circumflex and the symbol together : the proper sign is 
TTrep ras is of course two words, and in thinking them worthy of quotation 
as a single symbol the compiler was not less inconsistent than the authors of 
modern handbooks, where one finds two words like ical ofiov exhibited as a 
single and monstrous compendium ; /rat is new-tachygraphic : the sign for tov 
is singularly corrupted, and we can hardly conjecture by what process the 
scribe evolved it from the ']j of new-tachygraphy. Possibly the incorporation 
of the circumflex assisted. To?, crav and aa? are regular, the last two distorted. 
’A? is singular, and so much resembles the form for eu? that M. Martin quotes 
from the Ravenna Aristophanes that I am inclined to think the scribe mistook 
its real meaning ; a? of course is merely . The remaining signs are 
ordinary and little altered. At the bottom another hand has added diro, 
having taken it possibly from the text, where it is frequent. 

III. There remains a passage that is perhaps the most tachygraphically 
interesting of all, but which unfortunately 1 am only partly able to explain. 
It is a note, out of connection with the text of the book, that occurs on a 
blank space on f. 1.3r., after the index ; it is represented in plate No. IX. So 
far as I can transcribe it, it is as follows : 

(Itto Be TOV v~ yfraXfiov ew? tov ^B y^aX^ov crvv TovBe (?) ra? x^paKT^pa<; 
o(f)e\ovv Biava /caxa d^e ^a\ei<; d-jov va(V) p,rjBev e')(ei aTopav, va aov 
aTnfXojrjdfj dp,evacrTeKe wairep fiov<{ epurpoa-Tdcrov' fj dvBpa<i 7) yvvaiKa'i. 

ypd-^jrai tovs -\fra\p,ov<; . r]p^\pa^ ei? i'Ka(f>iva BepuaTa • /cat BrjirXmaov 
TO ')(apTr]v • Kal dtedva tov ')(apTriv ti] ? Be ra? %apa / /cri'pa? • /cat 'Trvrjaov [?] 

TO ')(apT't]v ^v\a\d> • /cat \ovv irav 'j Kal TtXe^e (? TvXi^eTe) p,eTa pLeTa^oTov • 
(silk) Kal ^acTTa to et? KpiTi'piov / Kal va davpidcret,^ : T/jSe [?] tco [?] 
y^apaKT^pco. 

There is a similar but shorter note upon the verso of the same page, but 
it presents even greater difficulties than the other, and would be quite im- 
possible to represent in print. The two notes appear to be in the hand of the 
writer of the manuscript, and the frequent occurrence of words for paper. 


' This rare sign occurs in the scholia to Ven. 201 (a. 951), Ar. Organon. 
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character, skins, suggests that they may he memoranda or instructions relative 
to the writing of a certain portion of the Psalter. They appear also to be in 
vulgar Greek. Perhaps a longer-continued acquaintance with the two docu- 
ments may enable me to put forth an inteipretation of them. In the 
meantime I leave them to the judgment of the tachygraphical reader 


T. W. Allen 
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THE THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 

In view of tlie great interest which has been expressed in the Theatre 
at Megalopolis, now in course of excavation by members of the British School 
at Athens, and of its real importance in connection with the question of the 
Greek Stage, it has been determined to publish, provisionally, a plan and 
section of it, without waiting for the completion of the work. The excavation 
will, it is hoped, he finished in the spring : and a full account of our results, 
with the necessary plans and illustrations, will be published in a future 
number of this Journal. For the present, therefore, a very few words of 
explanation must suffice. 

The following is an explanation of the woodcuts, made from Mr. 
Loring’s drawings : — 

I. — Plan (Fig. 1). 

AA, BB. — Supporting walls of the auditorium ; which, while partly cut 
in the hill, is partly also an artificial embankment. 

C, G, G represents approximately the summit of the auditorium. 

FFF. — Tiers of ordinary seats. 

GGG. — ^Staircases dividing the seats of the auditorium into 

blocks (/cepKiSes). 

HH. — -Passage, or gangway. 

JJJ - — Better seats {Opovoi), nine in number; distinguished from the rest 
by high backs and arms at either end. 

FGK. — Gutter (o^^erd?). 

— Stone kerb, bounding the unpaved orchestra. The exact points at 
which this kerb terminates at E. and W. are' not yet ascertained. 

J/d/. — Bases of statues, of Hellenistic or Roman period. 

F . — Front wall of the Greek stage, faced with steps, continuous from 
end to end of the stage, and connecting it with the orchestra. The original 
height of the Greek stage above the orchestra was probably 5' lO", its orio-inal 
h'cadth 18' 2". 

0 . — Back wall of ditto, with three entrances FFF. 

Q . — Low wall or stylobate which supported the columned front of the 
Roman stage. Five of the columns {qqq). or parts of them, are still in situ. 

BRR. Conglomerate wall, stuccoed on the inside, and enclosing a space 
ol doubtful purpose. Perhaps it was formerly covered over and used either 
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as a store-chamber or as a room for 
the chorus to retire to wheu their 
presence was not required in the 
orchestra. 

SSSS. — A large four-sided stoa, 
such as Vitruvius (V. ix.) requires 
behind the stage-buildings, to serve, 
he says, both for the preparations of 
the chorus and as a shelter during 
rain. In its present form it is cer- 
tainly of later date than the theatre, 
and probably Roman. The various 
sets of bases in this stoa, which are 
at four different levels, are not wholly 
explained at present. Those nearest 
to the W., N., and E. walls are at the 
highest level of all, and supported the 
pillars of the colonnade. 

V — we suppose to be altars. 
V, the larger of the two, is built of 
conglomerate, stuccoed, and adorned 
with metopes and triglyphs. In the 
plan, V is shaded as Greek, T as 
Roman : but this assignment of date, 
-i together with some other details in 
2 the present plan, is subject to re- 
vision. 


II.— Section (Fig. 2). 

This section is taken through the 
line r A, in the plan ; but it should 
be noted that the figures 7l' 4", which 
are given as indicating the depth of 
the orchestra from kerb to Roman 
stage, represent its extreme depth, 
from the centre of the one to the 
centre of the other. 

iS'ote also that the section is through 
the steps of the auditorium. Thus 
the steps appear in section, the ends 
of the seats in elevation, while the 
sections of the seats appear in outline 
only. 

0. — Gutter (KK in plan). 

A. — Kerb of orchestra (ZZ in plan). 
Then comes the orchestra itself, where 
the line, owing to its great length 
(7l' 4"), is necessarily broken off. 
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H. — Stylobate of Roman stage (Q in plan), with a column ^ in elevation. 

n. — Front wall of Greek stage (iV in plan), with steps. The darker 
shading indicates what is still in situ ; the lighter indicates a restoration which, 
in its main features, is made certain by the height of the threshold (P' in 
plan) behind. Only such joints are given as can be determined with 
certainty. 

"Z. — Probable earth level of the orchestra in Greek times. 

H, — Probable surface of the Greek stage, which extended from 11 to T', 
and was either a wooden platform or merely a floor of beaten earth. 

Note . — In the above paragraphs the words ‘ Greek ’ and ‘ Roman ’ indicate 
period only. The later of our two stages does not conform in every respect 
to the Roman type. 


III. — The Greek Stage, 

The portion of this theatre to which the chief interest attaches is of 
course the Greek stage, which is of an altogether exceptional character. 

A new theory has recently been promulgated by Dr. Dorpfeld and others, 
with reference to the relative positions of actors and chorus in the Greek 
Theatre. We are told that there was in theatres of Greek type no raised 
stage, the actors performing on the same level with the chorus, in the orchestra. 
According to this theory the various ‘ Greek ’ po’oseenia which have been 
hitherto discovered (Epidaurus, Oropus, Piraeus, Assos), as well as the pj’o- 
scenvum described by Vitruvius (V. vii.) as an essential part of ‘ Greek ’ 
theatres and expressly declared by him to be a stage, are not stages at all, 
but ornamental back-walls (Dekorationswiinde) in front of which the actors 
acted. This theory, sufficiently repugnant both to artistic probability and to 
the direct evidence of Vitruvius, was tenable, as a paradox, so long as, and 
only so long as, no ' Greek ’ proseeniimi was discovered which could not be 
explained away as a ‘ Dekoratiouswand.’ 

Now QMX proscenium at Megalopolis cannot be so explained. It is proved 
to be a stage both by the 'presence of the three entrances behind it, on a level 
with its upper surface, and by the nfec?ifc of any entrance tlrrovgh it to the 
orchestra ; and we may add that the steps which form the front of our 
proscenimn, while they provide a communication between stage and orchestra 
— the absence of which is one of Dr. Dorpfeld’s main arguments for his novel 
theory — altogether preclude the notion of a ‘ Dekoratiouswand.’ 

It is clear, then, that this discovery is fatal to the new theory taken as a 
whole — the theory, that is, that no raised stage existed in the ‘ Greek ’ theatre 
of any period For our stage is proved to be ‘Greek’ at once by its structure, 
by its position, and by the existence of a separate Roman stage. 

But it is of some importance to ascertain at what yeriod the stage was 
erected ; for if it could be proved to be of, say, the 2nd or 3rd century b.c., 
the new theory might still be held in a modified form, i.e. with reference not 
to the later ‘ Greek ’ theatre, but to that of the 4th and oth centuries B.c. 
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The question of date will therefore be considered at more length in a future 
number of this Journal, when a full publication of our results will be given. 
For the present we must confine ourselves to the statement that we have so 
far seen no reason for assigning the stage to a later period than the auditorium, 
which is proved, by an inscription which we have discovered, to be of 4th 
century construction. 

E. A. Gardner. 

William Loring. 

G. C. Richards. 

W. J. WOODHOUSE. 
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A NEW PORTION OF THE EDICT OF DIOCLETIAN 
FROM MEGALOPOLIS. 

IXTRODUCTIOX. 

The inscription which follow’s came to light during the excavation 
undertaken this year, at Megalopolis, by the British School at Athens. It 
stood outside the house of a peasant, Bao-tAeto? HeTpa/rj;?, whose father 
had found it, many years previously, in a field upon the ancient site. The 
existence of the stone was reported first to the Ephor, Mr. Castrom&os, 
who represented the Greek Government at our excavation. Mr. Castromenos 
courteously announced it to me, and both of us copied it. At that time we 
had no idea that it formed part of the ‘ Edict of Diocletian ’ ; this was first 
suggested to me by Mr. Gardner, Director of the School, on my return to 
Cambridge. Mr. Castromenos’ copy is to appear, as I understand, in the 
‘ AeXTiov.’ The text and edition which follow are from my own copy and 
squeeze. 

The Edict of Diocletian and his colleagues, commonly spoken of either 
by Mommsen’s title ‘ De Pretiis Rerum Venalium ’ or more briefly as the 
‘ Edict of Diocletian,’ is known to us already from a large number of fragments, 
Greek and Latin, found all (with one exception) in different parts of Greece 
or Asia Minor, and amounting together to many hundred lines. It is still 
however far from being complete. 

Apart from earlier and necessarily less complete editions (for which v. 
Co'ijnis. Inscr. Lat., vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 801), all the fragments known up to date 
were collected, pieced together, and published 

(1) by Mommsen in the Bcrichte clcr sdchsischen Gcsellschaft dcr fFissen- 
scliaften, vol. iii. 1851. 

(2) by Waddington — first in the section ‘ Inscriptions Grecques et Latines ’ 
of Le Bas and Waddington’s Vo-yage arcMologique en Grke et en Asie Mineiire — 
and secondly in separate form, under the title Edit de DiocUtien, ^taUissant Ic 
Maximum dans V Empire Boruain (Paris, 1864). The latter publication is a 
verbatim reprint of the former. 

(3) by Mommsen again, in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. iii. 
pt. 2 (Berlin 1873). 

Each of these editions is more complete than the one which preceded it, 
that in the Corpus (C.I.L.) being the most complete of all. Since its publi- 
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cation, however, a considerable number of fragments have appeared ; for a 
complete list of which I must refer to an article by Mommsen in the first 
part of the Hermes for the current year (1890), p. 17 sqq^. None of these 
fragments coincide with ours, with the exception of that numbered ‘ 7 ’ in 
Mommsen’s list, — an inscription from Megara, hitherto unpublished, but 
promised as No. 23 in Dittenberger’s forthcoming Inscriptiones Gracciae 
septentrimialis. This fragment coincides, according to Mommsen, with a 
considerable part of Chap. XVI. in the arrangement adopted by himself and 
Waddington, but is in so imperfect a condition that it has been found 
impossible to equate it, line by line, with the version previously known (that 
from Carystus in Euboea). A portion of this fragment must correspond wfith 
our Col. III. ; and, imperfect as it is said to be, we shall look forward to its 
publication with interest. Another fragment, not mentioned by Mommsen, 
some parts of which may possibly be found to coincide with that from 
Megalopolis, is one which was discovered this year (1890) by the American 
School in their excavations at Plataea. This fragment, like that from Megara, 
is at present unpublished. 

Our own fragment is by far the most considerable which has appeared 
since the publication of the Edict by Mommsen in 1851, both from its extent 
(255 lines) and from the large proportion of it which is entirely new— how 
large a proportion, may be seen at a glance by a reference to my cursive 
edition, in which the parts known already are given in light, the new parts in 
heavy, type. 

The inscription is engraved on a slab of white limestone, 5^" thick, and 
(originally) 2' 11" square, exclusive of a small moulding which runs along the 
top. The top left-hand corner and the bottom right-hand corner of the slab 
are broken away. 

The inscription is arranged in four columns, and the original number of 
lines was 85 to a column. In the present state of the stone no column is 
quite complete ; of the second, which is the most nearly complete, 80 lines 
onl^ are extant, and the first 10 and last 9 of them are very fragmentary. 
Were the slab complete, however, the inscription would still not be con- 
tinuous : for both the moulding, which runs along the top of the slab and not 
along the bottom, and a comparison with other versions of the Edict prove 
that a lower slab (or slabs, but there is no need for more than one) is missing. 
Thus, for example, our Col. III. contains a portion of the Edict which is 
preserved, though very imperfectly, on a slab from Carystus, in Euboea, which 
it accompanies as far as Col. II. 1. 40 (C./.Z.) of the Carystian stone. The 
remainder of the Carystian fragment appears neither on our Col. III. nor 
on our Col. IV . Unless therefore we suppose a sudden and unaccountable 
divergence of the twm inscriptions at this point, Ave are led to the conclusion 
that this portion was engraved on a missing slab of the Megalopolitan version. 
Again a considerable part of the Carystian precedes our Col. III., and yet does 
not appear on our Col. II. ; it must therefore have formed a portion of Col 
II. which Avas engraved on a missing lower slab. In my edition of the text I 
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have indicated, by notes at the foot of each column, how much of the inscrip- 
tion is missing, and where (if anywhere) the missing portions may be found. 

The letters on our slab vary from Y to Y in height. The engraving is 
careless, as the date of the Edict (a.d. 301) might lead us to expect, — and 
very shallow, but the lines are fairly horizontal and evenly distributed, the 
number in each column agreeing exactly. The first 2o lines of Col. I. being 
absent, the following equation will enable the exact position of any line of the 
inscription to be determined : 

Col. I. 1. l = Col. IL, III., IV. 1. -26. 

One peculiarity in the engraving deserves special notice. The stone, 
before it received the inscription, was extremely rough. In some places the 
surface was damaged, in others yellowish veins stuck up and marred its even- 
ness ; and in many cases the irregularity was so great that it was impossible 
to engrave at all, and gaps have been left, often occurring in the middle of a 
word. This added considerably to the difficulty of deciphering the inscription, 
as it was not always easy to determine where letters were missing and where 
they were not, or how many letters were to be supplied. A good example of 
this is Cob II. 11. 56 — 58, where the gaps in the inscription, added to the 
indistinctness of the letters themselves, made the entry for a long time 
unintelligible. 

For an introduction to the Edict itself, I must refer to the preliminary 
chapter in Waddington’s edition ; but the following summary, which is based 
upon it, may be found useful : — 

(1) The date of the Edict is fixed, by the number of consulships and 
tenures of the ‘ tribunicia potestas ’ assigned to its promulgators, to the last 
quarter (after Sept. 17) of the year 301 a.d. 

(2) In form it is an ‘ Edictum ad Provinciales ’ — the provincials being 
addressed by the Emperors and Caesars directly, and not through the 
magistrates. Thus the preamble begins with the names and titles of the 
two Emperors, Diocletian and Maximian, and of the two ‘ Caesars,’ Constantins 
Chlorus and Galerius — followed by the word ‘ dicunt ’ (the more usual form in 
edicts of this class is ‘ provincialibus salutem dicunt ’). Thus also the words 

provinciales nostri ’ (voc.) occur in the course of the preamble. 

(3) The Edict is for the ^ehole Empire. The preamble says : — 

‘ . maxime cum ejusmodi statute non civitatibus singulis ac 
populis adque provinciis, sed universo m-hi provisum esse videatur.’ 

Both Mommsen and Waddington consider that it was practically opera- 
tive only in the Greek and Oriental provinces which were under the immediate 
rule of Diocletian ; but I doubt whether there is sufficient ground for this 
opinion. It is true that a large number of the articles mentioned are Oriental, 
but a very large number also are from the West — e.g. nearly all the woollen, 
garments, and the wool itself, of our Cols. III. and lY. It is true also that 
all the copies hitherto discovered have been discovered in the Eastern pro- 
vinces; but this only proves that excavation has been busier in the East 
than in the West. 
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(4) The sums named are not fixed prices, but uuusitiium prices; r. 
preamble, ‘non irractia venalium rerum, sed nioduhi statuendum [es]se 
censuimus.’ 

(5) Wilful disobedience of the Edict was punishable by death or depor- 
tation — ‘ placet, ut, siquis contra formam statu ti hujus conixus fuerit audentia, 
capital! periculo subj[u]getur.’ 

(6) The result of the Edict is mentioned by the contemporary Lactantius, 
de Mortihus Persecutormn, chap. vii. — ‘ Tunc ob exigua et vilia multus sanguis 
etfusus, nec venale quidquara metu apparebat et caritas multo deterius 
exarsit, donee lex necessitate ipsa post multorum exitium solveretur.’ 

(7) The prices are reckoned in ‘ denarii,’ represented by the symbols ^ 
{e.g. in Car. and Meg), ¥ (in Ge'r.), and in Latin sometimes by 0. 

The ‘ denarius ’ in question is not the silver denarius with which we are 
familiar, but a copper coin of the later empire. Its value has, until quite 
recently, been matter of the greatest doubt. Both Mommsen and Waddington 
agreed in provisionally equating it, so far as its value relatively to the gold 
coin (‘ aureus ’ or ‘ solidus ’) is concerned, with the ‘ folds ’ of Constantine ; but 
the value of the ‘ folds ’ itself was uncertain, Mommsen placing it at yJ- 4 , 
Waddington at of the ‘ solidus.’ With regard to the latter point it now 
appears that Waddington was right ; but both he and Momra.sen were wrong 
in their equation of the ‘ denarius ’ with the ‘ folds.’ The ‘ denarius ’ of 
Diocletian was a very much smaller coin than either of them supposed. 

The document which has finally settled this question is a fragment of the 
Edict discovered at Elatea {Bulletin de Guo-respondanee Hellenique, 1885, 
p. 222 sgq.). Under the heading, Ilept ')(^pva-ov it contains the entry — 

Xpv(rov iv pri[''/]\ioL<; g iv 6\oKOTTlvoi<; \.a ^ep,<vpia> 

i.e. ‘ 1 lb. of fine gold, in bar or in specie, 50,000 denarii ’ : which, as Mommsen 
points out in the article above referred to {Hermes, 1890, p. 17 implies 
that the value of the denarius was of value of a Roman pound of 

gold. Then, reckoning the pound of gold at its present value — viz. 913-59 
Marks — Mommsen obtains, as the equivalent of the ‘denarius,’ lA Pf. — more 
exactly 1-827 Pf.— or about A of an English penny. This determination of 
Mommsen’s must, I suppose, be taken as final. Only it must be remembered, 
that to translate the ‘denarius’ into modern cojiper is somewhat misleading; 
for it obscures the point on which alone the prices quoted in the Edict can 
instruct us — viz. not the relative value of copper and of commodities (copper 
money being then, as now, mere token money), but the relative value of gold 
and of commodities. This relative value was, it now appears, extremely 
high, — i.e. either gold was dear or commodities were cheap. The prices for 
coats and cloak.s indeed (Col. III.) are high enough ; but 2 denarii a mile for 
porterage (II. 17, 18), 4 denarii for a spade (I. 41) or fork (I. 4.3), and the 
prices assigned to fodder of various kinds (II. 29-31), are such ridiculously 
small sums that one feels inclined to decide for the former rather than 
the latter alternative, i.e. if commodities were cheap, it is at least equally 
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certain that gold was dear. The ahsohde value of {i.c. the difficulty cf 
obtaining) commodities remains uncertain. 

In these circumstances the interest of the inscription centres 

(a) In the commodities themselves — their names, the materials of which 
they were made, and the knowledge to be obtained of them by a comparison 
with evidence from other sources. 

(b) In the local epithets, which tell us of the countries from which these 
commodities were exported ; and, in this connexion, the B/po? lipeTavvLKo<i of 
III. 2 has a special interest for English readers. 

(c) In the relatice prices of the objects specified. 

(8) The only weights and measures which occur in our portion of the 
inscription are the pound [Xeirpa (more commonly spelt Xlrpa), = Lat. ‘ libra ’ 
symbol ■»,] — the ounce [ojKla or ov'yKia, = Lat. ‘ uncia ’ : symbol r o (r, note 
on III. 38)] — the ‘ modius’ [/^oSto?] — and the hti/c [p.ei'\m;']. 

The Roman pound = c. 0'72 of the English pound Avoirdupois; the 
ounce is of the Roman pound, and is therefore almost exactly an English 
ounce; the ‘ modius ’ is approximately an English peck; and the mile 1618 
English yards.^ 

(9) Evidently there was no authorized Greek version of the Edict. This 
is proved by variations in the wording of different copies, by the insertion of 
headings in some which are absent in others, and by some curious mistrans- 
lations. Waddington’s remarks on this subject are amply borne out by the 
Megalopolitan fragment. With regard to headings, note especially our 
heading Ilept Aavaptcev (III. 55), which occurs neither in the Carystian nor 
in the Theban version. An example of mistranslation occurs in I. 11 ctTro 
^irov (where see note) : but the mistake is not peculiar to our stone. On 
the whole the author of the Megalopolitan version has avoided mistranslation 
by a free use of transcription. Midmnscriptioii is very frequent : e.g. 
irapbivTov (II. 42) is a transcription of ‘ tomenti,’ jXevBia (I. 39) probably of 
‘ glubia,’ BtfXd^pa (I. 40) of ‘ dolabra.’ 

In editing the text of the new fragment, I have been careful to equate it 
with other versions (those from Geronthrae, Carystus, and Thebes) wherever 
these coincide with ours ; giving them credit, by the adoption of a different 
kind of type, for every letter which they have correctly, and adding a complete 
collation in the notes. This was no easy matter where — as in the first 33 
lines of Col. III. — a few letters only of the earlier versions were extant, and 
the number of lines (but not necessarily the number of entries) differed from 
the number on our stone; and where Lenormant’s copy differed, even in 
number of lines, from Kohler’s later and far better copy of the same stone. 
The collation possesses, however, very great interest, first because it proves the 
general agreement between the different versions of the Edict, and secondly 
because it brings out clearly the points in which our fragment supplements or 
corrects those previously known, or vice versa. I am bound to add that in 


^ Gow : Coiiiixtnioii to School 
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almost every case the Megalopolitan version has proved both completer and 
more correct than the rest. 

In order to fit each column of our inscription into its proper place among 
the other fragments, I have placed in the margin of my copy indications of the 
stone or stones with which each portion coincides, and in the margin of my 
edition indications of those parts of Waddington’s (Wadd.) and of Mommsen’s 
{C.I.L.) editions of the entire Edict with which they are to be equated, or 
between which they are to be inserted. Lastly, in order to knit all together, 
I give here in tabular form a list of the different parts of Wadd., G.I.L. 
and Meg. ( = Megalopolitan fragment), in the order in which they 
must be read so as to make this portion of the Edict as nearly continuous 
as possible : — 


(1) Wadd. or C.I.L. XV. 1—22 and Meg. I. 1— S.^ 

(2) Wadd. or G.I.L. XV. 23—42 = Meg. I. 9—48. 

(3) Meg. I. 49—60. 

(4) Portion missing — lower slab of Meg. 

(.5) Meg. II. 

(6) 0 lines and the lower slab missing. But the bottom part of this lower 
slab corresponded to 

(7) Wadd. XVI. 1—18 or G.I.L. XVI. 1—20. 

(8) Wadd. XVI. 19—66 or 67\ _ .r ttt 

or G.LL. XVI. 21—56 / “ 

(9) Wadd. XVI. 67 or 68—101 or G.LL. XVI. 57—100. 

(10) Portion missing.^ 

(11) Meg. IV. 

(12) Small portion missing. 

(13) Wadd. or G.I.L. XVII.— end.^ 


In Chap. XV. (our Col. I.) the readings of Wadd. and of G.LL. are 
practically identical ; but for Chap. XVI. (our Col. III.) G.I.L., rather than 
Wadd., should be used, Lenormant’s copy, which Waddington followed, being 
wholly untrustworthy (cf. introductory note on Col. III.). Waddington’s notes, 
however, should be consulted throughout. 


In my commentary, the following are the works to which I am most 
indebted ; — 


^ These must be added together ; they cannot 
be equated ; for the few letters which remain in 
Meg. do not correspond to the readings of the 
Geronthraean stone (Wadd. and C.I.L.), while 
they evidently form part of the same, or a 
similar, section. This implies either an omis- 
sion on one of the two stones, or a slight 
differenee of arrangement between them. 

- The missing portion of Col. III. on the slab 
at ilegalopolis is 21 lines ; and the lower slab 
(entirely absent) perhaps contained, like the 


upper, 85 lines. 21-1-85 = 106. From this total 
subtract 60 lines of the Carystian stone [our 
portion (9)]. This leaves 46 lines as the prob- 
able amount missing both from the Carystian 
stone and from our own. 

’ This portion is far from being continuous. 
C.I.L. has more than Wadd. ; and G.I.L. may 
be supplemented by various fragments more 
recently discovered, by far the most important 
of which is that from Elatea (Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance HelUnique, 1885, p. 222 eqq.). 
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(1) Waddington, Jidit de BiocUtien (Paris, 1864). I have borrowed from, 
or referred to, his notes continually ; in some cases I venture to hope that I 
have added something to them, where the new fragment throws light on 
words previously obscure. For my comment on the many new words which 
occur in our portion of the Edict I of course am solely responsible. 

(2) Du Cange, Glossarium mediae ct infirnae Latinifadis ; and the 
corresponding Greek glossary. (Forcellinus has also proved useful, besides 
the ordinary books of reference which it is needless to enumerate.) 

(3) Of ancient authors, Pliny the elder has been of the greatest 
assistance; our inscription is continually illustrated by passages in the 
Historia Naturalis; and I owe a special debt to the invaluable Index which 
fills the last two volumes of Sillig’s edition of that work. 

It remains only to add an explanation of the abbreviations, and other 
signs, which I have employed. 

I. In the copy, shading /,7///// represents breaks or irregularities in the 
stone — wherever cither letters are lost or, owing to the irregularity, a gap 
was intentionally left. 

Dotted letters (c.g. (-, A) represent doubtful letters on the stone. 

II. In the edition : — 

Square brackets [ ] shew corrections or restorations. 

Round brackets ( ) shew doubtful letters. 

Angle brackets < > shew the completion of words abbreviated either 

intentionally or otherwise. 

Heavy type indicates portions which are new {i.e. not already known 
from other sources). 

Thin type, portions which are old. 

In the case of words of which the component letters are partly old and 
partly new — where the vjoi'd is new {i.e. neither an old word newly spelt, nor 
the completion of a word previously conjectured) — I have appended to it 
an asterisk (*) in heavy type. 

The marks §§, §, and the numbers (1), (2), (3), are introduced mainly to 
clear up the classification at the end of Col. IV. 

At the end of each entry I have added the number of ‘denarii’ in 
Arabic numerals. 

III. In the commentary : — 

Ger. = stone from Geronthrae in Laconia (‘ Tabula GeronthraeaSecunda,’ 
C.LL. Vol. III. Pt. 2, p. 817, or Le Bas and Waddington, ‘ Voyage ArcMologigue , 
etc., section ‘ Inscriptions Grecques et Latines,’ vol. II. p. 43). 

Car. = stone from Carystus in Euboea (‘ Fragmentum Carystium Prius,’ 
C.I.L. vol. III. pt. 2, p. 821, or Wadd. Edit de BiocUtien, pp. 43, 44). 

Theb. = stone from Thebes (‘ Exemplum Thebanum,’ C.I.L. vol. III. pt. 2, 
p. 823). 

Meg. = our own stone at Megalopolis. 

Wadd. = Waddington, £dit de BiocUtien, Paris, 1864. 

C.I.L. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinamm’ vol. III. pt. 2, Berlin, 1873 
H.S. — VOL. XI. X 
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New. (Cf. 
Ger. Col. I. 
37-61.) 


-48 = Ger. 
CoL I. 62-11. 61. 


COL. I. 

{The first 25 lines are missing. Thus l.\ of Gohuan I. corresponds, in position, 
to 1 . 2G of Columns II., III., and IV.) 

U 


5 

/,,,'20YA0XHM)^A 

/(//('TPOXOYKAPPAPIKOY 

////lOJN 

1 0 Hi! N Hi! KAAAICTONTOYCTPO 

//////, /V////////// AHO B ITOYXtOPiCCIAH 
////OY 

CAPAFAPONA + eiAWTOYCeXONTOYC 
TPOXOYCXOJPICCIAHPOY ^,1'c}) 

15 PAIAAAteiAOJTOYCeXOYCATOYC 
TPOXOYCXWPICCIAHPOY 
AOPMeiTOJPIONeXONTOYCTPO 

////OYCBITCOTOYCXWPICCIAHP XZcj> 

A // ///,//'' 7o PMeiTWPIONeXONTOYC 
20 TPOXOYCAt/.V/eiAWTOYCXCOPIC 

CrAH./VPOY X ,A 

CAPArAPABIT/7,'/COTAKAIOXHMATA 
TAAOinAMeTATOJNKANOCONKAI 
TOYCIAHPOYAOrOYreNOMeNOY 
25 TOYCI AHPOYninPACKeC0Alo4)ei 

AOYCIN 

KAPOYXONBITCOTONXWPICCIAHP X,Z 
nePiKAPPCjJN 

KAPPONTeTPATPOXONMeiAZYrOY 
30 XtOPICClAHPOY X,A4> 

KAPPOCCeClAHPCOMeNOCYnePTOY 
ZYAIKOYKAITOYCIAHPOYAOrOY 
reNOMeNOYOYT(oco4)eiAeini 
nPACKeCGAI 

35 AMAZAAITPOXOCMeTAZYFOYXOJPIC 

CIAHPOY XCO 
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COL. I. 


Denaxli, 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


m(y) 





)(0 



Ho 

Jou s’ 6xi)a<aTOS>? 

(u) rpoxoO KoppapiKOv 

§§. ntpi 

2apayapo]v KoWio-rov tovs Tpo- 

[xov£ I31tov* (Tt&r;- 

[p]ou X,r 

Sapdyapov d\j/tid<OTOvs fX®*' 

Tpoxnvs x®P'‘S <Tibf)pov 
‘PmSa d'l'tiSarous 

Tpoxovs X“P‘^ aiSrjpov X,y 
AoppttTapiov (}(Ov Tois rpo- 

[;^]o5s |3t(T)(arovs* x“P‘* o’tdfjpaov^ Ht<p' 
Aoppfiripiov €X°'' 

Tpoxoir d\|rtiS(BTois 

(JLhtJpOV X,8 

Sapdyapa /SiTtord* (toi ox^para 
rd \omd pera twv Kav6S>v Kal 
Tov (Ti^ppoVj Xdyav* yiuoplvov 
ToO o-iSiqpou Tkinpd(TK«T6ai 6(j)(l- 
\ov(rtv 

KapoCxov /StTcoTOV X“P‘^ <Tt5i7p<ou>- X,F 
§§. Ilfpi Kappav 

Kdppov TfTpdrpoxov pfrd fuyou 
p^wpis aiS^pov 

Kdppos a-ftriSppcopepos virip toC* 

^dXikoC* Kal ToC tribripov \6yov* 
yfvoplvov o^Tois tti- 

irpacKiaSai 

"Apa^a StTpoxos perOL tvyov X“P‘* 
rriB^pov Xo) 


50 

40 

20 

70 

750 

70 

30 

36 


6,000 

3.500 
3,000 

7.500 


4,000 


7,000 

1,500 


800 

X 2 


1-8 New. (Cf. 
Wadd. and 
C.I.L. XV. 1-22.) 


9-48 = Wadd, 
and C.I L. X7 
25-42. 


35 
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TPIBOAOC2YAINOC 
APOTPONM€TAZYrOY ^P 

nAYTAAHTOirAeYAIA ^P 

40 AHAABPAHTOinTOION ^IB 

nAAA ^A 

GPeiNA2 

TYPXHAIOAOYC2YAINH XA 

CKA4)HneNTAMOAlAIA XPN 

45 M0A10C2YAIN0C XN 

MOAiocciAHPeNAeToc xoe 

KABASAHTOlKAMHAACHMOAiAIA 
rereNHMeNHTeTOPNCYMeNH xa 
49-60»ew. MYAOCKABAAAAPIKOCeNAieOIC XA(j) 

50 MYAOCONIKOC X,ACN 

MYAOCYAPAAETIKOC X,B 

XeiPOMYAOC XCN 

nePIKOCKINCjJN 


KOCKINONAAOJNIKONAnOBYPCHC XCN 
55 OCKiNONAnOAePMATOCCIMIAAAiA 

XY 

'NONOAeKTON Hill ill M € T A X C 
ONnAeKTONIAlCOTIKON 
COPiAN 

60 N/7,7//77nAeKTON 

(The lower slab — j)cr1uips 85 lines, like the upper — is missing.) 

COL. I. 

Lines 1 - 8 . — These lines, which are new, are too fragmentary for restoration. Ap- 
parently they belonged to a section dealing with the parts of carriages and carts. Such a 
section, in the Geronthraean fragment (v. Introduction), which contains our lines 9-48, 
occurs in precisely this position, viz. immediately before the section Ilept oy^iidrav. It is 
headed Elfpt ^vKav tS>v Is ra oxrjiiaTa, but no part of it agrees with ours. There must 
therefore have been either a difference of arrangement between the Geronthraean version 
and our own, or an omission in one or the other of them. 

Lines 9 - 48 . — This portion of our inscription coincides with part of the fragment 
referred to in the preceding note, from Geronthrae in Laconia. The fragment in question 
was copied by Le Bas, and edited (from Le Bas’ copy, supplemented by squeezes) (a) by 
Waddington (JEdit de Diocle'tien, 1864); (b) by Mommsen {Corpus Insr.riptionwn Latiiiarum, 
vol. III. part 2, 1873). The two editions of the stone from Geronthrae agree perfectly 
(at any rate in the portions which concern us), except that in some places one editor 
deciphered a letter or two more than the other on his squeeze ; in these cases I have given. 
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Denarii. 



Tpi/3oXoff ^\ivos 


Xo-' 

200 



ApOTpOV ji.€Ta S1/70V* 


Xp' 

100 



Hav^Xa ‘tjroi ‘yXcvSia 


Xp 

100 


40 

Ai^Xdppa ?/roi TTToioi/ 


Xi,3' 

12 



ndXa 


X8' 

4 



Opcivct^ 


Xi' 

8 



T-up)^T| SidSous* ^vXti/t]’^ 


X8'* 

4 



2Kd<f>t) ‘tr^vrapohujiCa* 


Xpv'* 

150 


45 

MdSios I'lXivoj 


XF 

50 



MdStos (Ti 8 T]p€V^tr 6 s 


Xof' 

75 



Krt|3a^a ^Toi KdjiljXa* (rrfpodLtxia 





y€y€vi\p€vr) T€Topv€V|i6n^ 

XX' 

30 



MvXos KaPoXXapiKoj o' 

XtOois 


1,500 

1,250 

49-60 New. 
Gomes between 

50 

MtiXos dviKos 


XjttO'V 

XV. and XVI. 


MvXos vSpaXenKos 



2,000 

of Wadd. and 
C.I.L. 


XcipdpvXos 


X<rv 

250 



§§. Iltpl Ko<rKlv<nv 






Ed(rKi.vav aXwviKov dirb 

pOpo-iis 

Xtv 

250 


55 

K]d<rKivov diro S^pparos 

iripi8a(Xi)a 






Xv' 

400 



Koo-kJivov irXeKTov peya 


XF 

200 



Ko<rKiv]ov TrXtKTov ISiwtikov .... 

. . . . «(p^)av .... 

00 KdcTKivoJv ttX^ktov 

{The missing ijm-tion is sujypUed hy -no other fragment) 


in my collation, the fulUe leading ; occasionally I have given hoth, distinguishing them by 
the abbreviations (Wadd.) and {C.LL.) respectively. From the proportion of lieavy type 
to light in my transcript of lines 9-48, and from the notes, it will be seen that the 
Megalopolitan version (d/ey.) is both completer and more correct than the Geronthraean 
{Ger.). 

Line 9. — Ger. IIcpi [o] ;([))pd]r<o(', — thus supplementing ours. Under the heading 
oxfipara are included travelling and pleasure carrij^es, &c. ; under the heading Koppo, carts 
and waggons for agricultural purposes (Wadd.). This meaning of the word Kappov 
corresponds roughly to that of /cdooo in modem Greek ; but the modem Kappo is a cart 
rather than a waggon. 

Lines 10-12. — Ger. [2ap]d['y]a[p]o[i/ T]o[iis] rpo^ovt e^ov dop/3irovr x&ipL aiSijpov 
¥ ,y — but the final s in the extraordinary word AOPBITOYc appears, from the 
diminutive size given to it in the copies, to have been doubtful. Thus, though the reading 
is completely altered, only two letters in Ger. (OP for TIO) are different from those 
of Meg. 

Dapayapov. — Wadd. says this word probably = Lat. ‘sarracum’; but ‘ sarracum’ is a 
heavy waggon of some sort (r., e.g., Jtiv. III. 254, 5 ‘ Modo longa coruscat Snrraco veniente 
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abies ’ etc.), wliile aapdyapovy from its position, must be some kind of pleasure con^ eyance. 

I suggest therefore that crapdyapov is a corruption, not of ‘ sarracum,’ a rvaggon, but of 
‘ sarraclum,’ a waggonette. This would at once account fur the p, otherwise inexplicable, 
and give us the sort of meaning we recjuire. The word ‘ sarraclum ’ occurs once ( Ammianus 
xxxi. 2, 18, quoted in Fureellinus), but has been corrected to ‘sarracum’ for want of the 
confirmatory evidence which our inscription supplies. Wadd. says ‘ II y avait des (rapdyapa 
a deux et a cpiatre roues’; but this remark is based on 1. 22 arapdyapa ^Ipara (bi-rota), 
where however we dispute the reading /Siptora, so that the evidence for the two-wheeled 
crapdyapov falls through. 

dopPiTos is explained by Wadd. (after Mommsen) as a hybrid word, formed from the 
Latin ‘ orbis ’ with the Greek negative prefix, and meaning ‘ non in orbem flexus,’ so that 
the rpo^os dop^iTos would be the mere pieces of wood d< siiiied to form a wheel. He restores 
the word also in 1. 18, and is followed by Mommsen in the Corpus {C.I.L.), though from 
their copies it appears that the reading of the stone (if they read it correctly) was ^ipcarovs. 

Now, even if the reading dop/iiToiis in 11. 11 and 18 were correct, the explanation 
given of the word would be open to two objections ; (1) no instance of a hybrid word 
occurs in the inscription ; Latin words are either translated into Greek, or transcribed in 
Greek characters and provided with Greek terminations ; (2) the boppeircopiov with the 
Tpo)p)s dopHiTos costs more than that with the rpoxds d\j/ei8o>Tos — a reductio ad absurdum 
of the theory that the former is incomplete, the latter complete. But as a matter of fact 
aop,3iroa(j) in 1. 11 must be an engraver’s error for dw6 ^Itov, which he diil not understand, 
and in 1. 18 it is a mere conjecture of the editors for ^cparovs, which they did not understand 
(the epithet ‘ bi-rotus ’ being obviously inapplicable to a wheel) ; the real reading in 1. 18 
was probably 0itoitovs, as in J/ey. 

Now let us turn to our own reading.s, owo pCrou in 1. 11, and pirwrovs in 1. 18. In the 
first place they are equivalent, for both alike are opposed to d\jreid<i)Toi/s in the entries which 
follow them (11. 13 and 20 respectively). Now /StVor must be the Latin ‘ vitus,’ an obscure 
word, for which however there is sulficient evidence (r. Forcellinns, s.r.). (1) It occurs in 

Probus, Instituta Artium (p. 116, 22, Keil), where it appears as a feminine word making 
abl. sing. ‘ vit«,’ dat. and abl. plur. ‘ vitibus,’ not ‘ vitubus,’ but distinguished from abl. plur. 
of ‘ vitis ’ by a difference of accentuation. (2) It occurs in Marius Victorinus, Ars 
Grammaiica (p. 56, 17, Keil), where ‘vitus’ (‘ viti in rotis’) is given as a derivative from 
‘ viere ’ (to bend, plait), whence ‘ vimen ’ &c. Here Keil suspects ‘ viti in rotis ’ and 
substitutes ‘vietores’; but the MS. reading is home out by our inscription, which makes 
‘ vitus ’ a part of a wheel. (3) In the Corp. Gloss. Lat. (ed. Goetz), Vol. II. p. 331, are the 
entrie.s ‘ “nvs, vitus ’ (al. virus) and ‘ kcvOos rpoxov, urus ’ — the latter of which, or else some 
similar gloss, was corrected by Scaliger (£p. 333) to ‘ vitus’ on the authority of Victorinus. 
Thus, apart from our inscription, the evidence for ‘ vitus,’ as p>art of a wheel, rests only (1) 
on Victorinus, and (2) on the former of the above glos.-^es ; and in each case the reading 
has, fur want of confirmatory evidence, been hitherto disputed. Scaliger follows Victorinus 
in deriving ‘ vitus ’ from ‘ viere ’ ; but it is more probably identical with the Greek irvr, 
the V representing a lost digamina. 

The conclusion, then, is that ‘vitus’ (,3iVof in our inscription) = 'rus, the felloe, or 
periphery, of a wheel. But d\jns also commonly=the felloe of a wheel. How ‘ vitus ’ differed 
from ‘ apsis’ (dyjris), and theTpo;;(of ^itcotos from the rpoxw ctijrciSuiTus, is not clear. Possibly 
the Tpoxds d\j'fifian-os was a solid (spokeless) wheel ; for such wheels were certainly itsed in 
ancient times, and d\jns (from anrco) may, and often does, mean a disc a.s well as a circle 
or arc. trvs, on the other hand, means nothing but a rim, and implies a periphery, with 
spokes, as in modern wheels. This suggestion, which is little more than conjecture, at 
least accounts for the difference in price between the two. 

Lastly, the question occurs. How did the reading cliro /3iVov in 1. 11, as equivalent to 
fftrcordf, arise ! Possibly some engraver with the Latin ‘ vitutus,’ or some such word, before 
hint; supposed the epithet to be one expressing material ; and the mistake which thus arose 
has been perpetuated. By the time he reached 1. 18 he had seen the word d^abcorois, 
which cqiened his eyes and prevented him from repeating the mistake. 
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Our price X,s is an improvement on Ger.’s ¥,y, rvliicli made the rpoxos /3itotos in the 
case of the o-apdyaoov less expensive than the rpoxos d^eidtoTos, while in the case of the 
SoppttTapwv it is more expensive. 

Lines 13, 14. — d\l/€i8a)Tovs. — Ger. di^iSwroiis. /T in Meg. is probably a mere slip of 
the chisel for ^F, which is the reading of Ger. 

Lines 15, 16. — coj/ciScoToiis, rpoj^ovs. — Ger. Tpoyo[uff]. *PatSa = Lat. ^ raeda ’ 

or ‘ reda,’ a four-wheeled travelling-carriage. It must have been extremely light, if one 
may believe Suetonius’ statement about Caesar — that he travelled, in a hired ‘ reda,’ at the 
rate of a hundred (Roman) miles a day (Suet. Cue-iar, 57). 

Lines 17, 18. — SoppeiTupLov, Tpo[x]ovs, <ri8^p<ov>, — Gfr. Soppiroipiov, rpoyoir, 

triS^pov, X,i3(^. piTMTois. — Ger. [do]p[3i]rodf ; but this is a conjectural restoration of the 
editors, very much farther from the trutli than the reading of their stone, which, if they 
copied it correctly, was BIPGTOYC. The epithet ^IpaTos (‘bi-rotus’) is of course 
inapplicable to a wheel ; and (iiTcoTovs, which is probably the true reading of Ger., as of 
Meg., was an unknown word and naturally did not occur to them. 

Aopp€tT(ipLov (‘ dormitorium ’) is of course a sleeping-carriage — not a litter, however, for 
it had wheels. The following pa.ssage, which is quoted both by Forcellinus and Du Cange, 
includes several of the dxgpara (‘vehieula’) of our list. It is part of St. Jerome’s 
commentary on Isaiah Ixvi. 20 ; he enumerates the different vehicles, &c., in which it 
is said the people shall be brought to Jerusalem as an offering to the Lord, ‘ Equos et 
(luadrigas, et rhedas et lecticas, sive basternas, et do/vaitorio, nuilosque et niulas, et carriican, 
et diversi generis vehieula.’ The distinction here made between ‘ dormitoria ’ and ‘ lecticae 
sive basternae’ seems at first .sight to bear out the meaning (‘carriage’ not ‘litter’) in our 
inscription ; but it nnist be admitted that later on St. Jerome appears to use ‘basternae’ 
and ‘ dormitoria ’ indifferently. 

Lines 19-21. — Ger. Aoppiraptov ryor t[oi/s T]poy<n'’s xwjpir o-iSijpov ¥ ,3. 

Lines 22-26. — Pirwra. — Ger. 3tp‘>>'ra. 

Kttl ToC o-tSfipou, Xdyov yevop«vou to5 oriSfjpov. — Ger. xal tov at&ripov he toC yiyvopevov. 
But Ger.'s rod eihgpov tov yiyvopevov is meaningless, and the m\ . . . is rather 
absurd. Our reading Xdyoc for fie tov, and the repetition of toC crt8/)pov, makes all clear. 
As to our reading 3tT<urd, the thiid letter is not ab.solulely clear ; but it can hardly be 
anything but a T, and is certainly not a P. Moreover the reading T brings this line 
into accord with 11. 10 — 12, with which it corre.sponds. Five kinds of vehicles {a-apayapa and 
hoppeiTapia, with wheels /3‘raiToi and d'jrddairoi, and pdihai of the latter kind) have been 
mentioned, and their prices, icithout the iron, have been given. The present entry provides 
for the case in which the iame vehicles are sold icith the in.m. Instead of a repetition of 
the whole list, the first of the five {a-apayapa ^traru, a shortened form of aapdyapa 3iTaiTovs 
exorra tovs rpoyocs) is repeated, with the addition Kal dy^para tu XotTrd, which e.xactlv = 

‘ K.T.X.’ or ‘ &c.’ The reading 3ipo>Ta, given by M'add. and C.I.L. as that of Ger. alters 
the whole drift of the passage, by introducing a neic Lind of vehicle, which is supposed to 
be sold ahrays with the iron. Probably Ger., like Meg., really reads ^trwrd, but the word, 
being unknown, was not recognized, and T i-s easily mistaken for P. 

Note that the reading destroys the evidence for the two-wheeled aupayapov ; 

cf. note on aapayapov, 1. 10. 

Kav0uv, here ‘tiers’ — not the wooden periphery, 'nhieh we have had tdready. 

Line 27. — KapoSxov Pitwtov. — Ger. icapovya / I'iiyaro. The numeral ,(■' is absent 
from Ger. 

Kapofya (= carruca) i.s of course more correct than Kapovxov ; but in this inscription 
genders are treated with great contempt. 'Ihus, icdppov and Koppov are used indiffeienilv 
(I. 29, 31), TrXoCpos (II. 32) = Lat. pluma, rpi'^oXos (I. 37) = Lat. tribttlum. The last 
however is not peculiar to our inscription. 

‘ Carruca ’ in Latin appears to have been a high and pompous carriage of some kind ; 
this at least is the impression given by some of the passage.® quoted by Du Cange : 
‘Senatore.s pro.se(piebantur larnicis nutantihus’ (Panlimt.s, Zyiist. 10 ad Severum), and 
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‘ alii summum decus in carrucis soUto allioribns ponentes' {Cod. Theodor, et Ju.itin.). Note 
that the ‘ carruca ' always has its wheels ^irairo't, and is, with one exception (the bopiieirapiov 
idiToJToy), the most expensive vehicle in the list, 

PiTWTov. — Though our reading ^irorrov is quite clear, it is conceivable that it is an error 
for ^lyarov, the engraver not understanding ^tyarov, and therefore substituting ^irurrov, 
a word which he had had already. On the other hand ‘ bigatus ’ is an improbable word 
as an epithet of a carriage. No instance of such a use occurs. The proper epithet would 
be ‘ bijugus ’ ; ‘ bigatus ’ having a totally different meaning, viz. ‘ with a biga on it,’ e.g. 
‘bigatus nummus.’ Note also that in Le Bas’ copy all we have is PI ITT A, which is 
meaningless ; and Wadd. can only say that BIT AT A on his squeeze is ‘assez claire,’ and 
that he is quite sure it is not BIPtOTA, BITCOTA did not occur to him as a possible 
alternative. The conclusion of all this is that Meg.’s reading ^itwtov is the right one, and 
that ^iToiTa should take the place of ^lyara in Ger. 

Line 28. — II«p< Kappiov. 

Koppwv. — Ger. Kapav ; but Le Bas’ copy has K API////, which, combined with K AP I N 
in 1. 29, and K API ON in 1. 31, looks as if the real retuling of the stone were K APPON, 
double p, as in Jleg. 

ad^puiv in this heading appears to be a generic term for agricultural carts, including 
the specific Koppov and apa^a, which are four-wheeled and two- wheeled respectively. There 
must have been some vagueness as to the specific meaning of these words since it was 
thought necessary to define them by the epithets Tcrpaxpoyor and birpoxos. The word 
‘ carrum’ or ‘camis’ occurs both in Caesar and Livy, but always designates a barbaric 
waggon of some kind. It was common in late Latin, apparently equivalent to the classical 
‘ plaustrum’ (‘ Plaustrum, quod vulgo carrum’ ; v. Du Cange), which was both four- and 
two-wheeled. In modern Greek while Koppo is the common word for an agricultural 
cart (cf. note on 1. 9), apa^a is a four-wheeled pleasure or travelling conveyance, most 
commonly a ‘ fly^’ 

As Waddington has remarked, the use of headings in this edict is very uncertain and 
inconsistent. Thus, in the present case, no fresh heading occurs until 1. 53, Ilfpi 
KocTKiVau', while the heading Uepi Kdppuv is properly applicable to three entries only 
at most. 

Lines 29, 30.— Kappov; ^,a<|). — Ger. Kapov ■, ¥,<Tr, For Kopov Le Bus’ copy has 
KAPIN ; V. note on last line. 

Lin^ 31-34. — K- <r«<riS . — Ger. Kapov aeaibrjpoipevov (neuter, as in preceding line). 
Le Eas has K API ON, and I suspect the real reading is K APPON, double p, as in our 
version ; v. note on 1. 28. 

iiirlp Tov twkiKOv. — Ger. {C.I.L.) [p]eT[a] fvyoG ^vXivov, (Wadd.) [p]€T[d fv]yoC fvXwov. 
I greatly prefer our own reading ; for Ger.’a reading, when Xuyov is restored for 8e tov in 
1. 32, becomes untranslatable except by taking the words in a very unnatural order ; and 
the restoration Xoyov is certain. At the same time, to ^vXikov^ absolutely, for ‘ woodwork, 
is peculiar. 

Xd-yov. — Ger. S< roC ; v. note on 11. 22—26. 

ofrrws. — Absent from Ger. 

d^xCXci irc'rrpda'KC(r6av. — Ger. iriTrpdtrKeoBai 

Lines 35, 36- — peri IvyoC. — Ger, p€T[a f]oyoG. 

&|jux|a, here two-wheeled. In one of the earliest places where the word occurs {Od. ix. 
241) it is definitely stated to have four wheels, and such is the use of the word in 
modern Greek. 

Line 37. — TpupoXos. — Lat. ‘trlbnlum’ (from ‘ tero ’). The short ‘ i’ (v. Anth. Pal. vi. 
104) arose from a confusion with Tpl/SoXov, a ‘ caltrop.’ ‘ Tribulum’ is a threshing-sledge. 
Its use is best explained by Varro, de R. R. i. 52, 1— ‘ Id fit e tabula lapidibus aut ferro 
asperata, quo [qnae 1] imposito auriga aut pondere grandi trahitur jumentis junctis, ut 
discutiat e spica grana.’ And Pliny (xviii. 30, 72) enumerates the different modes of 
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threshing, ‘ Messis ipsa alibi tribulis in area [the sledge], alibi equarum gressibus exteritnr 
[treading], alibi perticis flagellatur [the flail], v. also Verg. Georgies I. 164. 

Line 38. — Svyov. — Ger. [/i]<Ta ^vKa>v ; but our ^'tiyoO is quite clear ; and, the 
plough being almost (often quite) entirely of wood, Ger.’s ^vXav is meaningless. The 
cheapness of the plough (Is. Sd. ; but r. Introduction) is interesting. Both the Hesiodic and 
the Vergilian plough were extremely simple structures ; and the plough used in Arcadia 
at the present day is almost identical with the Hesiodic and hardly more elaborate ; the 
only difference which one can discover being the addition of the Vergilian ‘aures’ or 
‘ earth-boards.’ I have seen such a plough in course of construction by a countryman, 
and he assured me he could complete it in a day. 

Line 39. — IlafiyXa IjTOi yX«vSia Xp. — Ger. bUtWav Topovtvrqr ¥i|3. I can bring these 
two readings into no relation to each other ; both must have been in the original, unless 
indeed ‘pa«icula,’ which he did not understand, suggested bi<fX\a to an imaginative 
engraver. 

naSyXa. — No doubt the Latin ‘ pavicula,’ a ‘ rammer ’ or ‘beetle,’ for beating down 
earth in making a floor or the like. Its use is explained by Cato, de E. E. 91 (to make 
an ‘area’ or threshing-floor), ‘ Comminuito glebas bene, deinde coaequato, et pavicnlis 
verberato.’ The word is derived from ‘pavio’ (cf. iraia), to ‘beat,’ ‘pound,’ whence 
‘ pavimentum.’ 

rXcvSia. — A clue to the meaning of yXevbia may probably be obtained from the entry 
‘gulbium’ in Du Cange. ‘ Gulbium ’ is there explained in the following terms : ‘ Instru- 
mentum ad hortum excolendum, apud Adalardum in Statutis antiquis Monasterii 
Corbeiensis cap. 1, Scalprum, Gulbium, et falcUia, &c.’ ‘ Instrumentum ad hortum 

excolendum’ seems to me hardly a satisfactory explanation. From the position of the 
word, between ‘ scalprum ’ and ‘ falcilia ’ [? falcula], I should rather suppose it to be a 
cufting'-instrument of some kind. In this connection, Mr. Hyslop, of King’s, has called 
my attention to the word ‘ glubo’ (w. Lewis and Short). ‘ Glubo ’ = y\v<Pa>, and occurs in 
Cato (de E. E. 33, 5) and Varro (de E. E. i. 55, 2) in the sense of ‘to bark’ or ‘to peel.’ 
I am inclined to think that this verb is the origin both of ‘ gulbium ’ and yXeaSia. The 
derivative noun was probably ‘ glubia ’ or ‘ glubium.’ This word has been corrupted, on the 
one hand, in the Statutes to ‘ gulbium ’ (transposition of u and 1) — possibly this was even 
the form in use at that time — on the other, by the engraver of our inscription, who did not 
understand the Latin word, to ‘ gludia,’ yXtuSta (substitution of D for B). Both transitions 
are of the easiest ; and for the discrepancy in gender, v. note on 1. 27. yXevbta, then, 
— properly yXevjSia, Lat. glubia or glubium — is an instrument for barking trees. 

Line 40.— AtjXdPpa ; irrolov. — Ger. 2jx[tji]vi;i> ; irrvov. ATjXdppa should no doubt be 
8oXd(3pa = Lat. ‘ dolabra,’ a ‘ pick.’ Possibly it was wooden, like the rdpx'/ of 1. 43, and 
(probably) the of 1. 42 ; o-piia/^ is the Greek translation of the same word.^ Here, 

as in the succeeding line, the Geronthraean engraver translated, the Megalopolitan 
transcribed. 

iTToiov, irruev. — The interchange of oi and v shews how early the degeneration of 
Greek vowel-sounds set in. Probably by the end of the 3rd century’ a.d. oi and u were 
pronounced alike, as they are at the present day. Similarly, i and v (e.g. laryivrj = luylvT)) ; 
1 , et, and T] (e.g. Is = els ; oXotretpucdit (ileg.) — oXoirgpiKov (Car.), &c.). 

The position of nroiov — among spades, forks, and picks — is noticeable. It is not a 
winnowiug-fan, but a wiimowing-shovel, with which the threshed com was thrown up 
against the wind. Possibly even the notion of winnowing had disappeared, as in modern 
Greek the diminutive (j)Tvdpi is the ordinary word for a shovel. 

Line 41. — IlotXa. — Ger. pQ(t[fXXai/]. HoXa = Lat. ‘ pala,’ a spade ; Eich adds ‘ with an 
iron blade,’ apparently on the authority of Columella ; but the price given here (less than 
Id. ; but V. Introduction) implies a wooden instrument of the simplest kind. Ger.’s 


^ (Tfurvj! is not =‘biden3,’ ‘hoe,’ as L. and S., but =‘ dolabra,’ ‘pickaxe.’ This is proved 
by Ar. Evb. 1486, as well as by our inscription. 
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translation fWKfXha suggests that the ^nKfXXa also was a spade ; and there is nothing either 
in the word itself, or in the passages cited hy the lexica, to conflict with this. The 
explanation of L. and S., ‘ pickaxe,’ is disproved by one of the passages cited by themselves, 
Luc. dial, cum lies. 7, a passage which decidedly favours the rendering ‘spade.’ Lastly, if 
pdxeXXa in Ger. was not a spade, then the spade was altogether absent from the list. 

Line 42. — 0p«tva|. — Absent from Ger. The price alone remains. 0pelvci|, 0ptva| = 
a three-pronged fork ; cf. Arist. Pax, 567. It is so cheap, that it must, like the two-pronged 
fork which follows, have been wooden. 

Lines 43, 44. — Ger. (Wadd.) po . ovy . . . u 

. X npov 

. ¥ fluh. 

C.I.L. ditto, with slightly different intervals. Evidently in Ger. the numeral S lias 
got out of place, so that what were really two entries have, in the transcript, been combined 
into one. This gave pv& — 154, a ridiculous figure. 

As to the letters, which evidently were not very clear, 1 suppose that what the 
transcribers have got as MO . OYE , . . N was really AlO. OYC. . . N . 
(= SioSovs ^vXivrj), and that . . . AMOY . . . .should be . . . AMOA . . . 

(= TrevTajiohiaia). 

’■“PXT — Clf. Du Cange’s Greek glossary, ‘T/pyi;, Furca, in Glois. Gr. Lett.' He adds 
‘ Puto legendum e^ivpKt] but our inscription confirms rvpxri a.s the correct reading, 'kvpxn 
didSovf, then, = a ‘ two-pronged fork.’ 

<rKd<j>t] irtvTapoSiata = a ‘flve-modius tub.’ The ‘modius’ was about a peck. 

Line 45. — MdSios IvXivos, a ‘ wooden modius-measure ; ’ chiefly used for measuring 
corn ; v. illustration in Rich. The ‘modius’ there figured .seems to be aiSqpevSeTos 
(‘ strengthened with iron bands ’), as in the next entry in our inscription. 

Line 46- — (ri8ijp«vS«Tds. — Ger. a-tdrjpaTos, with same meaning. 

Line 47. — Kdpafla; KdpijXo; <njpoSiaia; yeyeviipevr) TeropvevptvT]. — Ger. yaj3adiiv; 
KovfiXar ; aijpodiav ; yemperT;[pj Topovevrrjv. (Wadd. notes that the ko of KoveiXav is 
doubtful.) Kd^9a, or ya^ada (Lat. gabata) appears to be a hollow dish or bowl for 
food. Tliat it is a bowl, and not a flat dish is proved; (a) by its epithet here, crripodtaui, 
shewing that it held a fixed measure ; (b) by the ab.surd etymology given by Isidorus and 
others [r. Du Cange], viz. from ‘cavata’ ‘hollowed’; (cj from Hc-sychius’ rendering of 
ydSaOov, ‘rpv^Xiov,’ a mistake which could not have arisen if it had been a flat dish. That 
it was a bowl for food, and not a drinking-bowl, appears (a) from Martial xi. 32, 18 ; where, 
describing the dinner given by Caecilius, where all the dishes are of ‘ cueurbita ’ or ‘ gourd,’ 
he says of the steward, ‘Sic implet gabatas paropsidascpie, Et loves scutulas, cavasque 
lances,’ all of which are dislies of various kinds — there i.s no reference at all to drinks ; 
(b) from a Christian writer, Fortuiiatus (c. 600 a.d.), ‘ Carnea duna tumens argentea Gavata 
perfert,’ which shews that its meaning remained unchanged. 

To the meaning of KdptjXa {Ger. xorecXa) I have found no clue. It must have been a 
vessel of some kind, and probably received its name xdprjXa from its shape. 

Lines 49-eild. — The remainder of this column is new ; I have nothing to collate with 
it. It is a continuation of Wadd.’s chap, xv., which breaks off abruptly at this point, the 
Geronthraean fragment here coming to an eml. 

Line 49. — pvXos Ka^aXXapiKos, ‘horse-mill’ ; ev Xi0ois apparently = Xidiroy. 

Line 50. — pvXos ovikos, ‘as.s-mill.’ Ct. Mark ix. 42, where pa'Xor uvikos is translated 
‘a great mill-stone’ in the E.V., the horse, for such purposes, being unknowur in Palestine. 
Here it is by no means the greatest. The order in price (as in size) is (1) water-mill (pdXor 
vSpaXeTLKos) ; (2) horse-mill ; (3) ass-mill ; (4) hand-mill (ycipopeXos). The prices must be 
for the .stones only, the price for the water-mill especially being too small on any other 
.supposition. 

Line 53. — A new heading, ‘ Sieves,’ 

Line 54. — Koo-kivot oXwvikoV. — This was, I ,uppo.sc, a !riaara/ '»y-sieve. Tw(j lUMcesses 
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had to be gone through, viz. (1) casting up the corn against the wind, so as to separate 
husk from grain ; (2) sifting the grain itself, so as to separate large from small. The 
modem ‘ winnower ’ combines both functions. 

Lines 55, 56. — K]oo-kivov airo S«p|iaros — The difference between this and the 

Koa-Kivov ano ^vpatjs of 1. 54 must be in the epithet, which I cannot wholly decipher. 

Line 57. — Koo-kivov irXeKTdv. — The sieves of 11. 54 — 56 were drums of hide, pierced. 
Those of 11. 57 sqq. are ttXcicto, i.e. a net-work like that of modern sieves. For the <6<TKivot> 
airo ^vpaqs V. illustration in Eich s.v. ‘ Cribrum.’ 

Line 58. — ISuotikov, ‘ common,’ ‘ ordinary.’— iSiwttjs came from meaning a ‘ lay ’ (as 
opposed to official), to meaning a ‘ common’ (as opposed to superior) person. Fur ISiariKos, 
= ‘ common,’ v. Steph. Thesaurus, s.v. ; and for ISiaTijs, = a ‘common person,’ v. Col. IV. 
11. 26, 27 of our inscription, ‘Xivoa Tpa\vT(pov Is ^pqaiv iSi£ijrd)[r] re sat (^apsXiapiKwu,' a 
coarser material for the use of common people and slaves. 
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COL. II. 


1-80 New 


A 

M ¥:7 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


OY 

XPOJMAT >A XA 
XPtOM ^A XK 
HKAlXeACJNINO;- 
>A XPN 

INAIKOYNCUTIAIOY >A XP 

(ii//// 

PAct>lKHICXNOTATH XA 
ACcflCOPMBeAONH A XB 
NHCAPKOPA 4 >HHTOICArMA 
IKH XB 

TtONMICGOlNTHCBeKTOY 

////HC 

AENANGPWnWKATAMeiAION 

XB 

HCMICGOCKATAMGIAINA XIB 
////KTOYPAKAPPOYrerOMCONOY 
ICACITPAC ,AC KAGeKACTON 

MeiAION XK 

BCKTOYPArOMOYKAMHAOYeK 
AeiTPWN X KAGEKACTONMei 
AlON XH 

BeKTOYPAONOYrerOMWMeNOY 


KAGeKACTONMeiAION 

XA 

nePixoPTOY 

XOPTOYBIKIAC >B 


XB 

XOPTOYHTOIAXYPOY 

>A 

XB 

nABOYAOY 

7 ;^ 

XA 

nePIHAGYMOY 

nAOYMOYXHNeiOY 


XP 


nAOYMOYAIAct)OPU)NOPNeU)N "Ph XN 
niePAAenTAnoiKiAioNOPNeiON 
A6ITPA A XB 

eneACHTOlHAGYMOYAnoeAlKHC 
AGITPAI P X,A 
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35 


on yjoi 

XpiiHttT<os> >a' 

Xp<op<aTOS> >IX 

(v) Kai xA<i>viv[od] 

■»» ^(pv 

TvSikov vuTiaiov Tia, ^p 

§§, ? IIcpl pAov](<o)[v 1 

2 B<Xdvi] . . .]pa<j)iKl| l(r\voTOT»j ^S' 

A«wTep]as <|Kipp<i]S> ptXdvi) a 
BAd]vt| <ra[K]Kopd<|>i] liToi o-a'ypa.- 

§§. H^pl] r<av liicrdwv ttjs peKTOv- 

[p]’is 

, , . aev dv6p<W<p Kara pcCXiov 
2 'A|id|]ns pwrflos Kara pciXiv a 

BcjKTOvpa Kappov Yryop<i<<j«>vo« 

Is Xcirpas ,a(r Kaff Jkootov 


pcCXiov 9 (k' 

BcKTovpa 'ydpov Kap^iXov Ik 
XciTpMV \ Kad’ iKairroy ptC- 

Xiov 

BcKTovpa dvou 'yc'yopuplvov 
Ka0’ iKairrov ptAtov 
§§• Tltpl xoprou 

XdpTov PiKias 7>p' 

Xdprou I^TOi dxvpov TiB' 0(-P' 
UaPovXou ■?>;' 

§§. IIcpl irXovpov 

UXodpov X’l*'*^®'’ i(p 

UXovpov 8ia<j>dpuv dpvluv '7>a,' )(v 


IlTepd Xtirra iroiKiXwv dpvlwv 

XcCrpa a ^p' 

E[p]los I]TOi irXoupou airo IXIktjs 
Xclrpai p' 


8 

6 

40 

30 

20 

150 

100 

4 

2 

2 


2 

12 

20 

8 

4 

2 

2 

1 

100 

50 

2 

1,000 


1-80 New. 
Comes between 
XV. and XVI. 
of Wadd. and 
C.I.L. 
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AYXNeiAOCKENTHNAPIN X,A 

40 KAN0HAHCHTOIKAAAMAN0HAHC 

KENTHNAPIN XP 

n0JMeNTOYHTOirNA4>AAAOY >A XH 
AEYTePOY ^A XA 

HTePONHAONlONKAAAlCTONA 
45 niePArYHiNAKe 

nePIKAAAMtONKAINieAANlOY 

MEAANIOY }^A XIB 

KAAAMOinA4)lKOIAAeZANAPeiNOI 
MONOrONATOI XA 

50 KAAAMOIAeYT4)R)P K XA 

nePiecoHToc 

XAAMYCCTPATKjOTIKHINAIKTIOJNA 
AIAKAAAKTH X,A 

CTIX////HINAIKTI10NAAIA ^,B 

55 ACHMOC X,ACN 

//6NAPOMlClCnAnYAIU)NAMIA 
e X 0 YC A////M H K O YC K //////// A I HA A 
TOYCno////AAC 17 BAHTH X,Bcj) 

eNAPOMICKAAAlCTHKPEBeTTAPIA 
60 AeYKHAeiTPWN IB X,AX 

€NAPOMICAPABIKHHTOIAAMACKH 
NHHe////TePACOnoiACAHnOTOYN 


BAHTHAOrOYreNOMeNOYTOYAei 
TPICMOYTHCePCACKAITHCnAOYMA 
65 PiceoJcninPACKec0Aio<j)eiAei 

eNAPOMICIAIWTIKH >1 Xcj) 

AeAMATIKOMAcjjePTIONrYNAIKei 
ONezePiWNTPAXYTePCONCeCHMI 
MeNONnOP(t)YPAClCriNHC 
70 ACAMATIKHANAPeiA//// 

KOCeXOYCAYHOBAATTHC//////// 
CTIXHCYNte I////P I K /////////////// 
YHOBAATTHC T HI!! Hi !i Hill! li 
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40 

KavBi^XTjs “tiroi KaXajiav0TjXT|s 

KCVTT^VaptV 


100 


[T]wp€VT0v ^roi. “YV^K^dXXou >a 


8 


Acvrepov yta.' 

m' 

4 


rircpov Tradvtov KdXXtcrrov a 

)(P' 

2 

lo 

Ilrtpa yvinva k€ 

^r 

6 


§§. ricpl KuXdpcov Kal p-cXavtov 

McXavLov yta 


12 


XdXapoi Ila4>cKol ’AXc^aySpcvvot 

p.ovo'yovarot 


4 

50 

KdXapLoi 8«vT<«'pas> <|><ip<(ii]s> k 

4 


§§. IIcpl 4<r0fjTOs 

XXap.vs < rTpaTL « TtKi ^ tvSiKTiwvd- 

Xta KaXXi<rTT| 


4,000 


StcxT lv8iKTi<i)vdXia 


2,000 

55 

’A<rT|pos 

)(,a<rv 

1,250 


*£v8pop.l$ Is ira-rruXtuva p-Ca, 

?\oua’a pyjKOvs Kal “n-Xd- 

Tovs TToSas paiTTT] 


2,500 

60 

’EvSpOpls KoXXCoTT] Kp€p€TTdpl.a 

X€VKT| X€l.Tp«V tp' 


1,600 


*Ev8pofJils ’ApapiKT| i\ro*. Aap.ao-Kir)- 
VT] Ixcpas o'lrocao-ST^TTOTOvv, 

PaTTr-q, Xd'yov ywo\i.{vov tov Xti- 
Tpi(rp.<nr -nis cp^s Kal ttJs -irXovpa- 
65 pio-gws irnrpdo'KCcreai, 

’EvSpopls IStWTtKir] )((l> 500 

AcXpLaTiKopka^KpTuov 'yvvatKCt- 

ov c5 4pt«v Tpa\vr€p<i)v, o'co'tjjj.i- 
p.€VOV, ‘Trop(|>vpas lo^Cvi^s 
TO A€Xp.aTiKTj dvSpcCa [p-^]-] 

Kos vrropXdr'n^s [. “irdSas .^] 

<rvin(f€tpiK[T| p.f|KO$ ?)^ovora] 

xfiropXdTTT|s y ['irdSas ?] . 
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CTIXMACH/ZZ/MOCCY/////////// 

75 ACAMATIKOM 

CYNteiPIKO 
AEAMATIKOM 

toynh//// 

ex//// 

80 AEAM 

(5 lines, and the entire lower slab, are missingi) 


COL. II. 

The second column is entirely new. It must come between Chaps. XV. and XVI. n 
the arrangements of Wadd. and of the Corjnis, since our Col. I. tacks on to the end of 
their Chap. XV., and our Col. III. coincides with a part of their Chap. XVL Col. II. did 
not immediately follow Col. I. (in its present form), the lower part of all four columns 
having been inscribed on a separate slab, which has not been discovered (t>. Introduction). 
There is therefore a gap at this point, corresponding to all (perhaps eighty-five lines) which 
was engraved in this column on the lower slab. 

Lines 1-10.— Of these ten lines we have fragments only. They refer to some article 
which was sold by weight (the pound), and which appears from 1. 5 xp(ifia(T) ... to have 
been of different colours. 

Line 7. — X‘X“vCv[ou], — ‘ of tortoise-shell ’? or is it a colour ? 

Line 8.— vcariaiov. — V. note on IV. 11. 

Line 10.— [n«pl p«Xov] (o>)[v]. — The restoration is conjectural ; but fairly probable, as 
headings are pretty abundant in this part of the inscr. 

Line 12.— 8«vT«p]as <|>wpp<t]s>,—‘ second quality.’ In other parts of the edict, e.g. in 
our Col. IV., TrpcflT. <pap., devT. <p6p., etc. — or a, (f>ap. I3t, g>i>p. y ' — are regular formulae. 

In other oases we have the full word (pap/igs, or the same thing with a short -o-. And in 
places where the original is extant, we have the Latin ‘ forma,’ of which fpmpiij), or 4>6ppg, 
is a transcript. 

The transition to this sense of the word ‘forma’ (‘class’ or ‘quality’) appears in 
Cicero’s use of it for the sub-divisions of a genus, noted by Quintilian (V. 10, 62). 
Waddington remarks (introductory note on Chap. VIII.) that under the Empire ‘forma’ 
was a ‘grade’ in the imperial service, officials rising regularly from one ‘forma’ to 
another. Our word ‘ form,’ equivalent to ‘ class,’ in a school, is an extension of this. 

Line 13.— a-a[K]Kopa<j>q. — The stone reads clearly aapKopd^iy. 'That this is a mistake 

for <raKKopd(f>g is clear from the following entry in the Efymologicum Magnum : ‘ Avearpa 

g /SeXory ij pil^av, rj v vvv <r a K ko p d<j> i ov KaXovtriv,’ Since it was a large needle, and 
used for sacking, it was probably what we should call a ‘packing-needle.’ 

Line 14. — a-a'yiio[T]ucfj. — Another large needle, perhaps a saddler’s needle, adypa being 
a ‘ pack-saddle.’ 

Lines 15, 16, — A new section,— rates for carriage and porterage. pcKToiipa = ‘ vectura. 

Lines 17, 18. — . . . oev dvOpuiru Kara pEiXiov. — The reading is certain, troypja fv is 
a possible restoration, but I do not consider it satisfactory. In any case the wages are for 
porterage by hand. The price is very low. Possibly the missing word was some measure 
of weight — that of a small-sized package ; so that the porter could earn twice or three 
times the amount in a single journey. 
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SrlxT ft<ni|i.os (tu) 

75 AEX|i.aTiKb()i) [aif^priov . . ?] 

(rvvi|/cipiKb[v . . . 

AApariKop. [ai^'pTiov Mou-] 

Tow^[o-iov 0aXd<r<ru>v prjKos ?] 

^x[°'' viropXdTTTis . . . irdSas ?] 

SO AAp 

{The lower -portion of the missing slab correspo-tids to Wadd. XVI. 1 — 18, 

C'./.Z. XVL 1—20.) 


Line 19. — apd5]r]s. — The restoration is purely conjectural ; but may well, I think, be 
correct. The word is of the right length to fit the line ; it comes naturally alongside of 
Kappov (1. 20) ; and the price is suitable — viz. rather more than half the hire of the mppov, 
which had four wheels, while the Spa^a had two. 

pciXiv, for pelXiov. The termination -cv for -lov is common in late inscriptions. We 
may compare Kevrrjvapiv for KevrrjvapLou in 11. 39 and 41. 

Lines 20-22. — Bate for carriage by waggon, 20 denarii a mile. For this rate the 
employer- is entitled to a load not exceeding 1,200 Roman lbs. {Is hetTpas ,acr). 

XcCrpas — Aftrpa (or XiVpa) = Lat. ‘libra,’ ‘a pound.’ The Roman pound was equivalent 
to about 0'72 (=nearly f) of an English pound. The symbol for it in the inscription is fi, 
which perhaps =Xi'<Tpa>. Other symbols employed, in different versions of the Edict, 
are A (Ger.) 4^ {Car.), and Oi (llegara). In Latin fragments of the Edict the usual 
abbreviation is ‘Ital. P"’ (=Italicuni Pondo). 

Y«yop<K<pd>vov, — two letters accidentally omitted. The verb yopoa, from yopos, is 
not absolutely unknown ; one instance is quoted from Babrius. 

Lines 23-25.— -Rate of carriage by camel. — Why Is Xdrpas ,a<r in the preceding entry, 
«K Xurpuv x' here 1 It is hardly likely that in one case the maximum load, in the other the 
minimum, for which the charge was made, is given ; so we must suppose that the difference 
is merely in the point of view— one is ‘ up to,’ the other ‘ down from,’ the fixed amount. 

Line 28. — A new heading, — ‘Fodder.’ 

Line 29.— Piitfas.-— Lat. vicia, ‘ vetch.’ Tlie meaning of ‘ vicia ’ is sufficiently estab- 
lished : (a) by the identity of name with our ‘ vetch,’ (6) by its use as fodder, (e) by 
Pliny XVIII. 15, 37, where it is classed among leguminous plants, (rf) by Varro, de R. R. 
I. 31, 5, where the word is derived from ‘vincio’ because of its clinging tendrils. 

AVhy the price should be fixed for 2 lbs. is not clear. In the next entry the amount 
fixed is 4 lbs., and in the succeeding entry 6 lbs. Presumably these were ordinary ‘feeds.’ 
If the sale of larger quantities were contemplated, the rate would be either per lb. or (more 
probably) per cwt. (Kfvrrjvapis ; cf. 1. 39). 

Line 30. — xopvov. — Here a specific kind of fodder, as opposed to the generic sense of 
the word in 1. 28. Presumably ‘ hay,’ the fodder par e-xcelleme. The word is frequently 
used a.s = Lat. faenum ; e.g. in the proverb ‘yoproc lyti eVl roC Keparos’ {v. L. & S.) ; and 
the modem xoprov = ‘grass’ (plur. ‘green vegetables’), ‘hay.’ 

axvpov . — axypov = Lat. palea, ‘chaff.’ The combination with yopror, ‘hay,’ is a 
natural one ‘palea plures gentes profaeno utuntur’ (Phn. XVIII. 30, 72). 

Line 31. — wapoiXov. — ira^ovXov = Lat. pabulum. — Here a special kind of fodder, for 
whose nature there is no sufficient evidence. In any case the name ‘ pabulum ’ proves it to 
have been in very common use, and the price (I denarius for 6 lbs.) is extremely low. In 
the absence of more certain information, I propose the following. There was a kind of 
fodder called ‘ ocinum,’ much commended by Cato, Varro, Pliny, which grew quickly, was 
H.S. — VOL. XI. Y 
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cut (ur better, plucked) green, and grew again. It is said to have been a kind of trefoil. 
Forcellinus gives this ‘ ocinuin ’ as a special meaning of the word ‘ pabulum.’ His authority 
for this specific use of the word absolutely {i.e. without further explanation) is insufficient ; 
but undeniably that meaning would suit the present passage. There is a kind of trefoil in 
use at the present day — the ‘ sainfoin ’ — which corre.sponds very nearly with the ancient 
‘ ocinum.’ It is a good fodder, grows so quickly as to yield three crops a year, and is in 
consequence extremely cheap. 

Line 32. — Hepl IIXov|j.ov. — Properly ‘down,’ as appears from the first two entries, in 
which ttXoC^os is markedly distinguished from the Trrepa Xenra of 1. 35. But, as a heading, 
it is used loosely to include (o) down, (h) down-like substances, 11. 37-43, (c) feathers of 
various kinds, 11. 35, 6 ; 44, 5. nXoii/ios (or perhaps TrXodpov) is a transcription of Lat. 

‘ pluma,’ with a reckless disregard of gender (cf. note on I. 27). 

Lines 33, 34. — ‘Goose-down’ ; ‘mixed down’ ; — no doubt for stuffing cushions, etc., like 
the TrXoI/ioc of 1. 37 and the yvd(f>aXKov of 1. 42. 

Line 35. — ‘ Small feathers of all sorts of birds,’ — only of the price of down. The 
feathers, like the down, are probably for stuffing. If for decoration, ttoikIXcov might be 
translated ‘ many-coloured ’ ; but the price i^, I think, too low. Besides, both the preceding 
and the succeeding entries refer to stuffing. 

Line 37. — ’E[p]tas IjToi uXoupov airo tXCKT]s. — The stone reads cncas, which is meaning- 
less. The «XtKq is a small variety of the willow (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. III. 12 ; Pliny, 
XVI. 37, 69). It is worth noting that Theophrastus gives eXiici; as specially an Arcadian 
name, so thatpo.ssiif)/ the word is peculiar to our version of the Edict at the same time 
Pliny uses it as a matter of course. 

What is meant by the ‘wool’ or ‘down’ of the willow i Presumably the ‘catkins’ or 
‘ palms.’ The following passage, to which the blaster of Trinity Hall has drawn my 
attention, is very much to the point. It is from Evelyn’s Silva, Bk. I., chap. 20, § 8. The 
writer is speaking of the ‘ Hopping Sallow,’ which, like the eXUr) of our inscription, is a 
small variety of the willow. — ‘ The Hopping Sallows open and yield their palms before 
other Sallows ; and when they are blown . . . the palms . . . are four inches long, and 
full of a fine lanuginous cotton. Of this sort there is a Salix near Harking [= Dorking] in 
Surry, in which the Julus bears a thick cottonous substance : A poor body might in an 
hour’s space gather a pound or two of it, which resembling the finest silk, might doubtless 
be converted to some profitable use by an ingenious housewife, if gathered in calm evenings, 
before the wind, rain, and dew impair them : I am of opinion, if it were dried with care, 
it might be fit for cushions, and pillows of chastity, for such of old was the reputation of 
the shade [?] of those trees.’ 

The reference at the end is no doubt to the ‘ lygus ’ or ‘ agnus castus,’ whose leaves, 
according to Pliny (XXIV. 9, 38), were used for beds by the matrons at the Thesmophoria. 
If the ‘agnus castus’ was really a willow (Pliny only says it resembled a willow), it was 
probably not the leaves, but the ‘palms,’ which were used. 

Line 39. — Av^vriSos. — (For the sub.stance of this note, and that on line 40 below, I 
have to thank Sir. IV. R. Paton, who has corrected a former error of mine on the subject 
of these two lines.) The reference D, as ilr. Paton has pointed out to me, to the 
Xuyj/if plant, mentioned by Pollux (X. 41) as used for stuffings. It was even, Pollux says, 
at one time known as avBrjKrf, a word commonly employed in a more general sense for 
downy flowers of any kind (y. dv0i]\ri in the Thes. Grr. Ling.). 

Kcv-r^vapiv, — for Kevrrjvdptov (cf. pelXtv for petXiov, 1. 19) = Lat. ‘ centenarium,’ 100 lbs. 
It is equivalent therefore to the Xeirpat p' of the preceding line. 

Line 40. — KavOfjXqs IjToi KoXapavWjXrjs. — KaXaiiavSfjXT] is the doTsmy flower (avdrjXrj) of 
the reed. KavetjXq must either be a slip for di/SijXij— due perhaps to the k in KaXapavdijXi) 
which follows or (as Mr. Paton suggests) may stand for aKavdavOrfkrf, i.c. ‘ thistle-down,’ 
the middle syllable being dropped for the sake of euphony, the initial a- either from 
careless pronunciation or by an engraver’.s error. A former suggestion of my own, that 
! avSrjXg was some kind of rush (whence ‘cilndela,' properly a ?’us7j- light, and Kavdtjkia, 
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properly rwsA-baskets), must be abandoned, unless it can be shown that any part of the 
rush Was used for stuffing. 

If KavSrfKrj is a mistake for dv6f)Xtj, ivBijkr] is here used in a specific, as opposed to its 
general, sense, designating some special kind of downy flower ; just as ‘ tomentum ’ in 1. 42 
designates some special kind of stuffing. 

Line 42. — [T]<o|itvToa ijToi -yvailiaXXov. — The stone reads clearly IIco/ae'tToi) [iriijxeVTov = 
pulmentum) — a word more familiar to the engraver. Evidently it should be Tfij/aeWoo = 
tomenti, ‘ stuffing,’ ‘ cushioning.’ The best commentary on 'Yva(j>dXXov is Pliny XXVII. 10, 
61 — ‘Gnaphalium \a.l. gnaphaUium] aliqui chamaezelon vocant ; cujus foliis albis molli- 
busque pro tomento ■utuntur ; sane et similia sunt’ [i.e. the gnaphalium and the chamaezelon], 
V. also Pollux X. 41. The ‘ gnaphalium ’ in modern botany is the ‘ cudweed,’ a genus which 
includes, among other varieties, the ‘edelweiss.’ The part used for stuffing would probably 
Ije the ‘ involucral bracts ’ ; but the whole plant is of a somewhat wooUy nature. 

Line 43, — Seurtpov, — ‘ second quality.’ 

Lines 44, 45. — Peacocks’ feathers are sold singly, vultures’ in bundles of twenty-five. 
These are of course not for stuffing but for ornament. 

Line 46. — n«pl KoXdpoiv Kal peXavCou. — ‘ Pens (reed-pens) and ink.’ The ink is sold by 
the pound. This tallies with what we know already of Greek and Roman ink ; — it was 
solid, like our ‘ Indian ink,’ and had to be mixed when required. Daremberg and Saglio 
(s V. Atramentum librarium) appropriately quote Dem. de Corona, p. 313, where Aeschines, 
in his boyhood, is described as performing menial offices in his father’s school, — among 
others ‘ to pe'Xae rpi/Sar.’ It was made of the soot of resin compounded with gum (Vitr. 
VII. 10, 2). The inscription proves it to have been extremely cheap. 

Lines 48, 49. — KdXapoi na<|>iKol ’AXclavSpetvoi. — On the analogy of other passages 
{e.g. III. 40, 41, where see note), this should mean ‘ Paphian made in imitation of 
Alexandrian,’ or vice versa. ‘ Paphian or Alexandrian ’ would be na(p. grot ’AXe^arSp. 

Nothing is known of Paphian pens ; Alexandrian, or at least Egyptian pens are 
mentioned with special approval by Pliny (XVI. 36, 64) and Martial (XIV. 38, 1). Pliny 
also mentions the pens of Cnidus, and those from the region around the Anaitic lake (in 
Armenia). 

^ovo-yovaTot, — i.e. made of a single joint of the reed. As this is a pen of best quality, 
one must suppose that a pen of which the whole length was cut out of a single joint was 
more pliant, more convenient to hold, and at the same time harder to get, than a pen 
made out of several. The ‘ second quality ’ pens of the next entry cost exactly ^ of the 
cost of the better kind. A reed-pen, cut ready for writing, has actually' been found at 
Herculaneum ; it is figured in Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Calamus. 

Line 50. — A£VT<cpas> <|)(ip<p.t]s>. — Cf. note on 1. 12. 

Line 51. — n«pl «r6ijTos. — ‘Clothing.’ — This heading includes (1) all the rest of our 
Col. II., (2) probably also the entire lost part of this column (i.e. those portions which were 
inscribed on the lower slab, the latter part of which coincided with Wadd. Chap. XVI. 
1-18, C.l.L. Chap. XVI. 1-20), (3) our Col. HI. 1-33 (=Wadd. Chap. XVI. 19-45, C.I.L. 
Chap. XVI. 21-37). 

Line 52. — — tt short cloak, — especially used for riding, and in the army'. At 
Athens in classical times it was the characteristic dress of the ‘ephebus’ : Diets, passim. 

IvSiKTuovaXui = Lat. ‘ indictionalis,’ the adjective formed from ‘ indictio,’ a ‘ tax ’ or 
‘impost.’ Here the reference is to the sv'stem of the ‘annona,’ under which imperial 
officials were entitled, as part of their salary, to be provided with clothing at the expense 
of the provincials. Cf. Vita Alinni, 10, ‘Huic [sc. praefecto] salarium duplex deorevi, 
vestem militarem simplicem’; Vita Claudii, 15, ‘ tantum vestium quam proconsnlatui 
Africano ’ ; Cod. Theod. 7, 6, ‘ canoneni vestium ’ ; and, for the word ‘ indictio ’ in a 
similar sense, ihid. 6, 26, 15. I have to thank Professor Pelham for this note. 

Line 54. — SrCxq. — A translation of Lat. ‘ strictoria,’ as appears from Chap. VII. 56 
(Wadd.) of the Edict, where both Greek and Latin are extant. ‘ Strictoria,’ being derived 
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from ‘ stringo,’ — has been explained as a tight-fitting tunic of some kind. Both the above 
conclusions are confirmed from another source, viz. Corj). Gloss. Lot. II. 189, ‘Strictoria, 
(TTixapiov ’ ; ibid. II. 438, ‘ ortxdpioi', tunica.’ The form ori'xi) is peculiar to this Edict. 

Line 55 .— ’'Aothj.os, — ‘ plain.’ Contrast with a-fcn/pi/ieVoK in 1. 68. In III. 49 it is 
contrasted with a-KovrkaTbv, ‘ check.’ 

Line 56-58.— ’'EvSpoji.ts. — The ‘locus classicus’ for the ‘endromis’ is Mart. IV. 19, — 
where it is described as a thick garment of Gallic wool (‘Sequanicae pinguem textricis 
alumnam ’), to be worn when taking (one would rather suppose after taking) exercise, and 
proof against wind and rain. Its warmth is further proved by Juv. III. 103, — where the 
‘ Graeculus esuriens,’ shamming cold to keep his patron company, ‘ accipit endromidem.’ 
In shape and size it is supposed to have resembled a blanket. The meaning ‘rug’ or 
‘ blanket ’ is confirmed by the inscription, but the use of the blanket is different. It is 
employed not as an over-garment (the original meaning of the word), hut (n) as a tent or 
awning (c. next note), (6) as bed-covering. 

rrarrvXudva. — TTaTruXiuf = late Lat. papilio, a ‘ tent ’ or ‘ canopy,’ from its resemblance, on 
a large scale, to a butterfly ; hence Fr. ‘pavilion’ (same word as ‘papillon’), Eng. ‘pavilion.’ 
How came a blanket (ci/Spopi's) to be used Is iraTniKiava ? I suppose that this, like the 
preceding entries, was arpaTnoTiKt ], — an army ‘regulation’ blanket, which could be used 
in various ways, among others as a sort of canopy against sun and rain. Its size, 16 feet 
each way, is sufficient to allow of this. ‘ dyed ’ ; as opposed to in the next 

entry. 

Lines 59, 60. — ^’EvSpop.is . . . xprPerrdpia, — a ‘bed-blanket.’ As there is no regulation 
quality for this, and its value depended as much on thickness as on size, it is sold by 
weight. 

Line 61-65. — -’EvSpopls ’ApaptKij t^roi Aapao-xfivi) k.t.X. — If this was a bed-covering, 
like the last, it was s. fancy blanket or coverlet. If, on the other hand, it was to be used as 
an over-garment, — we may compare the Tyrian ‘endromis’ of Juvenal, VI. 246. Note 
the use of the wools of Damascus and Arabia, and the mention of embroidery (TrXov/iapi- 
crews). The ‘endromis’ was properly an athletic costume, and a luxurious endromis, worn 
by women, was regarded by Juvenal as a scandal, — almost as a contradiction in terms. 

ercpas oiroiacSrproTovv, — sc. (peas. 

XeiTpio-pov, — ‘weight,’ the X«Vpa being the standard. 

Line 66 .— ISkotik^. — v. note on I. 58. 

Line 67-69. — A«XpaTiKop.a<j)«pT«)x. — The word is new. Portions of it, more or less 
disguised, are extant on the ‘Theban’ and ‘1st Carystian’ fragments. Thus we have 
. . . a^lriprov, . . . uprov, and in one case {C.I.L. Chap. XVI. 17) ScXpart)copd^epT[os], but 
without comment, as the word does not occur in Wadd. 

AfXpartKopa^fprioi. is compounded of two others, viz. (1) AcXpiaTiKTj, — for which v. 
XVadd.’s note on Chap. XVII. 11, and Du Cange, s.v. ‘Dalmatica.’ It was a tunic, for 
the shape of which at this period we have no evidence ; but its shape la later times, when 
it was adopted as an ecclesiastical vestment, is pretty accurately described, for church 
writers attached allegoric meanings to all its details. It was cruciform, had large sleeves, 
was made of white wool, and was adorned with ta.?sels (‘fimbriae ‘) at the left-hand side and 
with a purple stripe before and behind. Waddington is of opinion that at the time of this 
Edict, and for a long time after, it was identical with the koXo^iov, which was sleeveless ; 
but the evidence for this theory is insufficient, while the evidence of the Edict itself is all 
against it, for we have several times repeated the entry beXpariKav . . . tJtoi KaXo^iav ; and 
yroi in the Edict always distinguishes two different things, not two names of the same thing. 

(2) Ma(j)fpTiov or paepopriov . — The form pa(^6piov is already known ; in Lat. also 
‘ mafors,’ ‘ mafora,’ ‘ maforteiun,’ etc. (r. Du Cange, both Greek and Latin). The commonest 
meaning seems to be a female Aeacf-covering ; but the references to it are extremely 
inconsistent ; it appears not only as a head-covering, but also as a srenXos. Ipdriov, etc., and 
in the only passage in which the form ‘ maforteum ’ occurs, it is evidently some kind of 
tunic. It is consistent however in designating always some article of female dress ; and in 
the present passage the combination with StXpanK^ makes it probable that it designates a 
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tunic. The word (in the form fiafjiopiov) occurs in one inscription besides our own, 
viz. C.I.G. 8693, no. 4. — (On a reliquary) ‘ ’Efot/<rtat. — To fiacp 6 p lov Trje virtpayias 

0<€OTd>)COV.’ 

What particular kind of tunic the combination of Se^pariK^ and patpepriov was, it is 
obviously impossible to decide ; but we cannot be wrong in describing it as a woman’s 
SfXpaTiKfj, in opposition to the SeXpanKr) avbpfia of the succeeding entry. 

(recri]jxi|jA'ov, — ‘with a pattern,’ — presumably the stripes of purple mentioned in my 
description of the SfXpaTiKrj above. 

irpo<j>ijpas i(ryivT]S, — more properly vaylvris . — ‘ Hysginum ’ was a kind of purple or 
scarlet made from a plant called ao-yij, but the word was u^ed loosely for any vegetable 
colour of the same hue. Thus PI my (XXL 26, 97) says that in Gaul the ‘ hyacinthus ’ was 
used as a dye for ‘hysginum’ ; ami in a pa.ssage of this Edict (Wadd XVI. 94), a iVycVv 
made of sea-weed is mentioned. For a further discussion of the word I must refer to 
Wadd.’s note on the passage referred to (XVI. 94). He decides that the colour was 
internrediate between the scarlet ‘coccus’ [the kernies insect] and the deep Tyrian purple 
[murex]. 

Lines 70 , 71 . — iiiropXdTTtis- — BXdrTT; = Lat. blatta, a ‘ lump,’ ‘ clot,’ especially of blood; 
thence purple, from its colour (!) ; not uncommon in late Latin. fTro^Xarrr; is presumably 
a purple of lighter shade : v. Wadd ’s note on Chap. XVI. 87. He finds that j3X Vtj; is 
the deepest (blackest) purple, and suggests that iTro/SXoVrij is violet. 

pfjKos ?xov<ra tm-opXdTTTis. — I suppose that a numeral followed, as in 1. 73, and in both 
places I add ttoSus conjeoturally. The SeX/xaTiio) was white, with stripes of purple (r. note 
on 11. 67-69), and the price apparently varied with the length of purple stripes. 

Lines 77 - 79 . — My restoration is of course conjectural. MovTow>;criov is the only word 
we can regard as certainly correct. 
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COL. III. 

cTthTis BiPocpeinHcioc 

(Ci.L,);CoiA BIPOCBPCTANNIKOC 

45.B. 22 

(Wadd.). BlPOCMeAlTOMArHClOC 

Bl POCK AN YCeiNOCK AAAI CTOC 
5 CHMICOTOC 

BIPOCNOYMCAIKOC 

BIPOCAPrOAIKOCnPCOTOCTeKAA 

AlCTOC 

BIPOCAXAIKOCHTOlct)PYriAKOC 
10 KAAAICTOC 

BIPOCA(|)POC X,Acj) 

BANATANUIPIKHAIHAHHTOIKA 
TABIOJN 

BeAOZNWPIKOCKAAAlCTOCHTOI 
15 BHAON xA 

BANATAFAAAIKH 
BBAOZrAAAlKOC 

CINriAIOlNNOlPlKOC ^,A(|) 

CiNriAltONrAAAlKOC X,ACN 

20 ClNriAiaiNNOYMBAlKOC XX 

CINriAI(jJN<f)PYriAKOCHTOIBeCCOC XX 

4)Ainoyaaaaaikhnhkaaai x,e 

HAINOYAABAAYCeiNH X,A 

4)IBAAT(jJPIONPAIAIKANON XM,B4> 

25 (i)IBAATtOPIONTPeBePlKON X,H 

^IBAATtOPIONneTOYBItUNlKON XB 

c|)IBAATOL)PIONA(j)PON X,B 

XAAMYCAAPAANIKHAinAHKAA xA^Bcf) 

XAAMYCAAPAANIKHAHAHKAA X 

30 MANTOC X,.A 

CAroCTAAAlKOCTOYTBCTINANBlA 
NHCiOCHTOIBITOYPHTiKOC X,H 

CArOCAct)POC Xcf) 

nBPIMICeOJNTUlNnAOYMAPIWN 
35 KAICBIPIKAPIION 

nAOYMAPIUlICCTIXHNCYNtBIPI 
KON /',7 a XC 

ICCTIXHNOAOCBIPIKONFoA XT 
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Btpos ‘Ptiin^o-ios 

X,3l' 

8,0C0 

1-65 = Wadd 
XVI. 19-66 or 


BCpos BpcTavvLKos 

^n' 

6,000 

67 ; C I L. XVI 
21-56. 


Bipo?"* M^XtTO/iayj^mos* 

Btpos Kavvo-ftvos* K«XXi<rTOs* 

Xr 

6,000 


3 

(TTJp. KOTOS 

X,8' 

4,000 



Bipos NovpcStKds* 

x.y 

3,000 



Bipos Ap'yoXLKos irpwTos t€ icdX- 





Xkttos 

X,r 

6,000 



Btpos ’AxaiKos 4]Tot ^^pv^wiKos 




10 

koXXlo-tos 

X,P' 

2,0C0 



Bkpos ’'A^ipos 

Bdi'ara* NwptKT| 8i'TrXt| ^jroi xa- 

X,a4>' 

1.500 



ra^CdiV 

NwpvKoj* KaXXwTTOS i^rot 


20,000 


1.3 

Pt|X(o)v 

^dn< vi)in> 

10,000 



Bdpata* VaWiKi) 

Xci/3<' vpta>,e' 

15,000 



BfSo^* FaXAtKoj* 

x,y 

8,000 



StvytXicop* NupipKds 


1,500 



SivyiXtwv* FaXXiKds 

X,acrv 

1.250 


20 

StvyAvwv Novp^StKos 

Xx 

600 



HcvyiXvuv <l»pvyi,aKos 'n'TOt B€a'<ros 

600 



‘t’aCvovXa AaSiKi^vTi KaXXC<crTT) 

X,<' 

5,000 



FEaCvovXa BaXvcr€Cvn 

X,6' 

4,000 



^ipXarwpwv *Pai8iKdvov 

Xa'fi<ijpin>,('3(|)' 

12,500 


2.3 

^LpXarwpLov Tp^P^piKoi'* 

x.y 

8,000 



4* tpXarw p 10 V Il€TO\) p uaviKvv* 

X,€' 

5.000 



^ipXarwpiov ’'A<j)pov 

X,P' 

2.000 



XXapvs Aap8avt<T| 8 ixXt| KaX<Xi<rTT)> ^dp<{pto >,pf// 

12,500 



XXapvs Aap8avtKT| oiTrXT^ KaX<XtorTT)> X[.C ] 

7,000 


30 

MdvTos 

X(,a', 

1,000 



Sd'yos FaXXkKos tovt€ 0 'tw/* *Avpia 

- 




Vlfi<rtO$* ^TOl BlTOVpTjTtKty'*^ 

X,-,' 

8.000 



Sd'yos *'A4>pos* 


500 



§§. Ilfpi p.wr0«v* Twv 'irXoup.apitov* 




35 

Kal crciptKaptwv* 
nXoD^apio) h crTl\r)v (TVV‘^€ipi- 





KOV* 

X<r 

200 



'l? otIx^v o\o(ri^fjiKov To a' 

Xr' 

300 
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45-65 = Car. 
CoL n. 26- 
II. 46 or 47 
(C.I.L.); CoL B. 
23-B. 42 or 43 
(Wadd.) Also 
= Tlieb. 1-18. 


ICXAANIAAMOYTOYNHClANroA XKG 

40 ICXAANIAAAAAIKHNHNMOYTOY 

NHCIAN roA XK€ 

BAPBAPIKAPItOAIAXPYCOYePrAZOMe 
NioeproYnPGOTiCTOYroA j^,a 

eproYA€YTepeioY ^tN 

45 BAPBAPIKAPItOlCOAOCeiPIKONfoA X(|) 

eproYAFYiepeioY xy 

ceiPiKAPiojeprAzoMeNcoiccYNtei 

PlKATPe4)OMeNtiJHM6P XKF 

ICOAOCeiPlKONACHMONTPec|)HMe XKB 

50 ICOAOCeiPiKONCKOYTAATON XM 

rePAiATPecfiOMeNHeiMATioYnezoY 
TCJNICHAPAAOCINHMeP XIB 

eNeiMATIOICMOYTOYNHCl////HTOIC 
AOinolC X!." 


55 nePIAANAPIWN 

A A N A,//// P I CU 6 P r A Z 0 M//////// 
NHClAGAAACClATPect)////,//// 
icepeANTepeNTeiNH//////// 
HAAieiNHN////,'/// 

60 YnepePGACAe 
YnepepeACT 
AINYc|)WT 

re 

ICfi 

65 nepi 

(20 lines, and the entire lower slal>, are tnissing.') 


COL. III. 

Of Col. II. five lines which were engraved, on our slab are broken away, and the lower 
slab (or slabs) is lo.st. Some of the contents of the latter are however preserved, though in 
a very imperfect condition, on the ‘first Carystian"' fragment, and are edited as C.I.L. 

I. 1 — -0, add. XVI. 1 — 18. Then conies our Col. III. which corresponds to C.I.L. 
XI I. 21 — 56, 11 add. X\ I. 19 — 66 (or pos.sibly 67 ; the imperfect state of the stone at this 
point makes it impossible to fix the limit with accuracy). Though I say that our Col. III. 
corresponds to a portion of C.I.L. and Wadd., it will be observed, from the quantity of 
thick type employed in my edition, that onr lines 1 — 35 (or more than half of the column) 
are practically new. In this part C.I.L. and Wadd. have only a few letters here and there, 
which it has often been ditlicult to equate with ours ; I have nevertheless thought it worth 
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Tj ^XavCSa* yiovToviTjaiav To a 25 

40 Ts x^aviSa* AaSiK?)i<i)K Mourou- 

vrjaiav To a' 25 

Bap^apiKapl^ 8ia ;(pu(roC ipya^opc- 

i/M tpyov TTpiurifTTov To a ^,a 1,000 

"Epyov ifvrepdov 750 

45 Bap^apiKapCu Is oKoafipiKuv To a Htf)' 500 

“Epyov fifVT-fpft'ou ^v' 400 

XapiKapiM epyatopLiVta is <rvv'|'fi- 

piKO. rpet^optVia tjp€p< ijirio > Xne 25 

I? oXoatlpiKOV alTtJpMU Tp6^<Cop£Vw;> rjp€ pljCTia ^ 25 

50 'Iff oXoaiipiKov (TKQvrXaTOV 40 

TepSta Tpe<pQp€vp ftpariov sre^ov 
Tail Is sjapdSoa-w ^p€p<^<r«a> XiiS' 12 

’Ek cipariois Moi;Tot;j'ij<ri[otff] rj rots 

Xotrrois ^(‘rO 16 


00 §§. IIcpi XavapCuv 

AavapC<j>* «p'Yafopi[fVM* Movtov-] 


vrja-ia daKd<T(Tia Tpf(^[ope'i/a) >a' Xp] 40 

Ts ^p^v T«p«v«in;[»* 5 AahiKTjvrjv 

ri aXuivijp* ["Sa' XX'] 30 

00 'Yirip «p«as 8€[urfpfp«i'a£* Tra' Xk'] 20 

■YirJp Iptcis ifpirtiaff* >a' Xte'] 15 

Aivv^ T[pc<{>opA'u iff epyov jrpo)-] 

Tfpov fjpepTja-ia XpT 40 

Is dfvrepewv Tpe^opeva. X* ] 20 

65 §§. Ilepi 


{The first '£art of the missing ’portion corresponds to Wadd. XVI. 67 {or 68) — 

101, G.Lh. XVI. 57—100.) 


while to indicate them where they do occur, as they are sufficient to establish the general 
agreement which existed between the different versions of the Edict. 

As to the sources of that part of chap. XVI. in 'V\''add. and C.I.L. which corresponds to 
our CoL III., they are the ‘first Carystian ' fragment (XVadd. and C.I.L.) and, for the last 
twenty lines, the ‘Theban’ {C.I.L. only). "iVadd.’s editk.n of the Carystian fragment is 
based on a copy by Lenormant, the edition in C.I.L. on a later copy by Kohler. The two 
copies differ very considerably j a careful collation of both ^vith the readings of our own 
stone has proved Lenormant’s copy (Wadd.) to he almost worthless. I hsAe determined 
therefore to omit the collation of it from my notes, except in a few cases in which it supplies 
a letter or two which are absent from Kohleps copy (C'.i.L.). The abbreviation ‘Cor.’ 
therefore, except where ‘(Wadd.) ’is added, may be taken as representing ‘ Car. (C.I.L.), ^ 
l.e. the readings of the Carystian fragment a.5 copied by Kohler and edited in the Latin Corjms. 
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Line 1, — Car. (C.I.L.) [Bi'/5]por . . . ; (Wadd.) Bippos . . . The epithet and price 
are absent. 

The form ^ipoj (one p) is pecnliar to our version. On the other hand, in I. 29, &c., 
we have mppov (two p’s) for Kopov. 

Bi'pos. — The ‘ birriis ’ was a woollen cloak of some kind with a hoed. It was a common 
word under the later empire. Waddington quotes the Scholiast on Per.sius (i. 54), who 
explains ‘ trita lacerna’ by ‘birrus attritus,’ and the Scholiast on Juvenal (viii. 145) who 
explains ‘ Santonicus cucullus ’ by ‘ birrus Gallicus.’ Du Cange (a. v. birrus) should also 
be consulted. The ‘ birrus ’ of our inscription, if one may judge by the prices, must have 
been a more elaborate garment than the little cape figured in Rich, s.v. The word is said 
to be derived from an early Latin ‘ birrus ’ or ‘ burrus ’ = ‘ red ’ (cf. Greek irvppos) ; but 
Wadd. is probably right in regarding it rather as of foreign origin. 

'Peiirtjo-ios, Lat. ‘ Eipensis,’ i.e. from the banks of the Danube. The part of Dacia, 
e.g., which bordered on the Danube was called ‘Dacia Bipensis’ (Wadd.), and elsewhere 
the epithets ‘ Noricus Bipensis ’ occur in combination. 

Line 2. — Car. (C.J.L.) absent entirely ; (Wadd.) [Bipjpof . . . From this point ten 
lines are omitted in Mommsen’s edition (C.I.L.), with the note ‘ Sequuntur versus decern 
lectionis desperatae.’ These ‘versus decern’ correspond to our 11. 2 — 15. But, though 
entirely absent from the edition, a few letters are extant in Kohler’s copy, wliich Mommsen 
used (C.I.L. vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 821). These letters I have quoted wherever they were fairly 
certain, as evidence of agreement with Meg. Wadd. also has a few letters. 

Bp£TavviKo 3 . — Unless this word = Bruttian (>:. Guido, Geographica, § 67, Toiius Orhis 
Descr. 556), we probably have here the earliest mention of an import of wool or woollen 
goods from Britain. 

Line 3.— Car. (C.I.L.) ////OC/M/7/M ArH/C X cj) 

(Wadd.) payrj X,a. This and the preceding entry are 

combined in Wadd.’s edition ; wrongly. 

M£XiTopayf|<rios (= Melitomagensis). An unknown word. I do not profess to have 
explained it ; but Mago being one of the chief towns in the Balearic Islands, and Melita 
being the ancient name of Malta (as well as of another island), it is possible that we have 
here a wool produced at Malta in imitation of the Balearic (r. note on 11. 40, 41), or a wool 
produced indifferently in both these places. 

Lines 4, 5.-Car. (C.I.L.) //'///tYCE/.y/ZMAf 

(Wadd.) vtre ... or 


Kawvjivos. — Cannsium, in Apulia, was famous for its wool ; a yellow wool (‘ fulvus ') 
W'as its specialty (Plin. viii. 48, 73). Snetonius records of Nero, as one example of his 
extravagance, that his muleteers wore Canusian, ‘ soleis mularum argenteis, camisinatis 
mulionibus’ (Nero, 30). The following passage from Pliny (viii. 48, 73), containing a list 
of places famous for their wool, accords well with our inscription : ‘ Lana autem laudatis- 
sima Apula, et quae in Italia “ Graeci pecoris ” appellatur, alibi “ Italica ” ’ [I suppose these 
are the wools from Magna Graecia, e.g. the Tarentine] ; ‘tertium locum Milesiae oves 
optinent. Apulae breves villo nec nisi paenulis celebres. Circa Tarentum Cannsiiwique 
summam nobilitatem habent, in Asia vero eodem genere Laodiceae. Alba Circumpadanis 
\e.g. those of Mutina 1] nulla praefertur,’ &c. 

(rt]p,i<i)Tos, i.e. adorned with a stripe or pattern (like (Ttagpipevov, II. 68). Or 
does it mean ‘ marked,’ i.e. with a trade-mark or the like, as proof of its being genuine 
Canusian i 

Line 6.— Car. (C.I.L.) /// PO/N 0//H////X,r 
(Wadd.) Bipjpos] 

NoupeSiitor, ‘ Numidicus,’ new as an epithet of woollen goods. In 1. 11 we have an 
African birrus ’ which is only half as costly. 
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Lines 7-11. — At this point the collation becomes difficult, since our two copies of the 
Carystian fragment (those used in C.I.L. and by Wadd. respectively) diverge, not agreeing 
even in the number of lines. C.I.L. has three lines, corresponding to the number of entries 
on our stone ; Wadd. has six, corresponding nearly with our number of lines. As it is 
impossible to equate them, line with line, 1 give both versions entire ; — 

(1) C.I.L. (Kohler) 

hlllilllllll 

//TE ////,// 

lilllllllllli 

(2) WaJd. (Lenormant) 

. . . OC 

. . rONDAN . . . 

TAAA . . 

.... TIKHTY . . 


Of all this, the only letters which can be equated with ours are Wadd.’s . . . OC, 

which form part of the ‘ Bipos ’ of our 1. 7. The remainder he himself equates (and it was 
inevitable) with a small fragment from Mylasa (C.I.L. vol. iii. pt. 2, p. 820), and would 
therefore restore as follows : — 

2d]'yoK Uai^vovtKdv 
Sdjyoi/ raX[XiKdj' 

AfX^ajrtK^ ■yii[i'atKfIa. 

This restoration, charming as it is, must be given up. The fault lies not in 
Waddington, but in Lenormant, who copied letters which were certainly not upon the 
stone. Kohler, with the same stone before him, failed altogether to see them ; and so 
great a divergence from the Megalopolitan version at this point is out of the question, 
since, so soon as the inscription becomes clear — a few lines lower down — it agrees 
with ours. 

After this point ’Wadd.’s readings almost entirely cease to be of service to us ; I shall 
therefore give the readings of C.I.L. only, except in special cases, and ‘ Car.’, unless otherwise 
stated, must be taken as = ‘ Car. (C.I.L.).’ Both are from the same stone, and, where 
Wadd. (Lenormant) agrees with C.I.L. it is useless to (piote them both ; where they differ, 
C.I.L. is almost invariably the better copy of the two. 

Lines 7, 8.— -n-puTOs KdXXiowos. — I suppose a sort of superlative of koK'Kiutos, ‘first 
among the best,’ ‘A. 1 ’ ; perhaps a trade expres-sion. Cf. koXXiVtt;? peVi 7 t in IV. 7. 

Lines 12, 13.— Chr. // H AT.A//;// N A./- 

Bavara. — This, and the P«'8o| of the next entry (the two words are repeated in 11. 16 
and 17), form one of the chief puzzles of the inscription. The probability is that both are 
barbarou.s words (perhaps Gallic or ‘ Noric ’) for over-garments of some kind. At the same 
time it is possible that they are Latin ; and ‘barbarous origin ’ is a refuge to be turned to 
only as a last resource. I therefore make the following conjecture, to be taken for what 
it is worth. 

First, what we require are over-garments — coats, cloaks, or the like. 

Second, though probably of wool, it is not necessary they should be of wool ; transitions 
of this kind being common, e.g. IV. 12, from wools of various kinds to hare’s fur. Over- 
garments were sometimes made of leather (v. Mart. xiv. 130). 

Third, we have to account not only for the forms Bdvara and Bc'8o| of our own 
inscription, but for the forms Ai^arja and ESo| of Car. 

Now ^ in our inscription always represents either & or « in Latin, generally the latter. 
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Tlie Latin forms tterefore were probably ‘ vanata ’ and ‘ anata ’ (or ‘ hunata '), ‘ vedox ’ and 
‘edox' (or ‘bedox’). It has occurred to me that the original forms may have been 
‘ fanata ' and • fedox,’ which would account for both the variants. The relation between 
/ and V is obvious ; the relation between f and h is well-known to philologists. Varro 
{de Ling. Lat\. 19) gives an illustration which is very much in point. ‘Edus’(more 
commonly spelt ‘hedus’ or ‘haedus’) is in Sabine ‘fedus’; ‘ircu.s’ (= ‘hircus’) is in 
Sabine ‘ fircus.’ It is quite possible therefore that the original form of our /3c'So^ was 
‘ fedox,’ which has varied on the one hand to ‘ vedox ’ (jStSo^), on the other to • hedox ’ (cSol) ; 
and that it came from ‘ fedus ’ or ‘ hedus,’ and meant ‘ a garment of Lid's sJ.in.’ 

Similarly the original form of ^avara may have been ‘ fanata ’ ; and since ‘ fannatiu ’ 
(c. Du Cange) in late Latin meant ‘fawning-time,’ ‘fanna,’ or tome such wuid, almost 
certainly = French ‘faon,’ our ‘fawn.’ If so, just as ‘fedox ’ (hedox) may possibly come 
from ‘fedus’ and mean a ‘kid-skin,’ so‘fixnata’ (hanata) may come from ‘fanna’ and 
mean a ‘fawn-skin.’ I give this suggettion for uhat it is worth. 

NwpiK-^, "i.e. from the province of Xoricum, south of the Danube, and partly coinciding 
with the modern Styria. 

KaruPi'oiv. — Another new word. Is it a mista'ce for KaralSfiiav, i.e. ‘ mantellus 
catabriatus,’ an expression which is found in mediaeval Latin 1 ‘ Catabriatus ' appears to 
be rightly interpreted as 'striped' {r. Du Cange). 

Lines 14, 15.~Co.r. (C.I.L.) /AE/yz/KOL//,/ X: 

(Wadd.) . as . . . (COS Xpv<pia>. 

B«So|.— r, note on 11. 12, 13. 

PqXov. — Lat. ‘velum,’ generally = a ‘ curtain ’ or an ‘awning,’ liere more probably a 
[large loo.se over-garment of some kind. Cicero, wishing to describe a loose, luxurious toga, 
compares it to a ‘ velum ’ — • veils amictos, non togis ’ (Cat. ii. 10, 22). so that the change of 
meaning is not difficult. Later, of course, velum = ‘ veil.’ 

Line 16 . — Car.’Av . . a rdKKiKT] X li<.vpia>. 

Line 17. — Car. ’'ESo| (?y /cdAXicrros X,g% (The is taken from the copy). This is 
the only line, in the portion 1 — 35, which Car. has complete ; and even here (cdXXicrros is 
almost certainly a mistake for VaWiKos. 

Lines 18-21. — These four lines, corresponding to three in Car., are there almost 
entirely gone. Wadd. has 

X , 5 

^ 

ov X , ao 

all of which is almost certainly wrong. 

C.I.L. has the note ‘ Sequuntur versus tres qui legi non potuerunt ’ ; but Kohler’s 
copy, which he used, proves a general agreement with our version ; for it reads— 

///riAltON/////// 

///[•■AT/////////// 

llllllil/iimilllili 

Line 18. — SivyiXCwv. — Lat. ‘ singilio,’ a word which occurs in Treb. Claudius (c. 300 
A.D.), in a letter of the emperor Gallienus, ‘Singiliones Dalmatenses decern,’ (Du Cange) ; 
where others read ‘ cingiliones ’ (Foreel.). Elsewhere the form o-tyiXXiou' (= sigillio) occurs, 
this form arising in a false etymology from ‘sigillum ’ (quasi resfes sigiUaiae), as the form 
cingilio arose in a false etymology from ‘ cingo.’ ‘ Singilio ’ should probably be connected 
with singulus, simplex, &c., and denoted a simple, as opposed either to a double or to 
a made-up, garment. The prices, which are comparatively low, accord well with this. 
The epithet ‘ Dalmatenses’ in the passage cited suggests a tunic ; biit the position requires 
an over-garment of some kind. 

Line 21. ^’pvyiaKos. The most celebrated Phrygian wools were those from Laodicea, 
for which v. note on next line. 
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BtVo-os, ‘ Bessian,’ i.e. from tlie Be^si, a Thracian tribe I IVe should rather expect 
Beo-o-iKo'j ; but cf. 1. 11 (and elsewhere). 

Line 22. — Car. (price only) ^,e. 

^aivo-uXo, should be Tratvov\a (= paenula), as in next line. The form (paimiika is a 
compromise between the Lat. ‘paenula’ and the late Greek (j}aivu\rjs, which bore the same 
meaning. 

The ‘ paenula ’ was an over-garment of very thick woollen material, round in shape, and 
sleeveless ; shorter than the toga, but long enough to cover the arms when hanging by the 
sides (v. Forcellinus, s v.). Rich (g.r.) gives some u.seful references. It was used especially 
in wet weather ; tlius Galba, when asked for a ‘paenula,’ replied ‘ Non pluit, non opus est 
tibi; si jdait, ipse utar’ (Quint, vi. 3, 66). Milo, at the time of the meeting with Clodius, is 
described as ‘paenula irretitis’ [the garment being sleeveless] (Cic. pro Milone, xx. 54). 

AaSiK^VT], ‘ Laodicean.’ — This is the Laodicea in Fhri/ffia, famous for its wool (r. note 
on 11. 4, 0 , quotation from Pliny) ; to be carefully distinguished from the S)/rian Laodicea, 
which was celebrated for its linen (i\ Wadd.’s note on chap. xvi. 11). The woollen 
materials of Laodicea were remarkable for their ypoa Kopa^rj (= ‘ raven-black’ — Strabo xii. 
7, 16), and also for their softness (paXamrijr). Pliny (viii. 48, 73) places them at the head 
of Asiatic wools. 

Line 23. — Car. (price only) X,8. 

BoXvcreivr]. — Possibly a lengthened form of BaXatimj, i.e. from Balsa (Plin. iv. 21, 35), 
a town of Lusitania in Spain. Spanish wool occurs elsewhere in our inscription (e’pe'ns 
’A(TTvpKr]<Tlas, IV. 5). As an alternative Mr. Hicks suggests that ‘Venusina' (Venusia in 
Apulia) is intended. 

Line 24. — Car. (price only) ^ a p.<vpia> ,^<p. 

4>ipXaT»piov, spelt in Car., where it occurs in a later passage, (j^ilSovXajaptov. 

‘ Fibulatorium ’ is no doubt a cloak to fasten with a buckle or buckles. It occurs in 
Trebellius as an epithet of ‘ sagum.’ 

'PaiSiKovov, from the lihoeti? (cf. Hor. Od. iv. 4, 17 ; iv. 14, 15, &C.). They occupied 
the modem Tyrol, and bordered on the Norici, whom we know already (r. 11. 12, 14, 18) 
to have exported wool. 

Line 25. — Car. ov . . 

Tp€p«piKov. — The Treveri, or Treviri, were a Gsillic tribe, whose teiritory was situated 
between the Rhine and the Meuse. Their chief town, Augusta Trevirorum, is the modern 
Trier, or Treves, on the Moselle. 

Line 26. — Car ikov N,f. 

neroiipiuviKov. — Petovio (modern Pettau) was a town in Pannonia. PossiUi/, however, 
the reference is not to Petovio, but to Patavium (modern Padova, near Venice), which sent 
woollen garments, &c., in great quantities to Rome. The names were easily confused ; 
Petovio is even called by Ptedemy (II. 15, 4) HaTuij'iov. Strabo (v. 1, 7), commenting on the 
flourishing C(jndition of Patavium in liis time, remarks : ‘ AijXoi 8e koI t!> n-Xijdos rijs -rrep-no- 
pirrjs Kara(TK€vrjs els riji/ Kar epTToplar, twv re dXXwr KoX eerOjjTos TraVTo^aTvrjs, TrjV evavbpiav 

rrjs TToXeas Kat ttjv emv^lav.^ And (v, 1, 12) [*Epcar 8e Tjjy fieerqv — i.€. of medium roughness 
— (pepovo'iv'j ‘ OL TTepX UaTaovior, e^ t]S oi TajrrjTes ol noXvTeXeis, KaX yavcranoi (a .shaggy woollen 
material), kgX to toioZtov eiSos irav, apepipaXKov re (cat erepopoXXov' {i.e. with shaggy nap on 
both sides or only on one). He goes on to say that for a softer wool Mutina had a greater 
repute {v. note on 1. 39.). 

Line 27. — Entirely absent from Car. 

Line 28. — Car. has a portion of the price only . . pep, an impossible combination. 
The (p alone is correct. 

XXapiJs, V. note on II. 52. 

AapSaviKfj. — Not from Dardanus in the Troad, but from the territory of the Dardani, 
a tribe which occupied a district to the south of the Danube, corresponding to the southern 
portion of the modem Servia. 

Line 29. — Ca7\ (the price only) 94, an addition to our stone, on which the numeral 
is indistinct. 
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Line 30. — Car. (Wadd.) Las the price only, X,8, probably a mistake for our X,a ; but 
our own numeral is not quite clear. 

{C.I.L.) has the single letter . . a . , the restoration of a doubtful stroke in the copy, 
which may have been the numeral. There is considerable confusion here in C.I.L., this 
entry being in the cursive edition amalgamated with the next. 

MdvTos , — ‘ Mantum ’ and ‘ mantellum ’ are common in mediaeval Latin ; generally 
neuter, but the masculine forms also occur. Isidorus describes it as a s/ior( cloak, even 
deriving its name from its shortness, ‘ quod manus tegat taatum’ (!). Its shortness perhaps 
accounts for its cheapness ; but it cannot have been always short, for the word is sometimes 
used as = pallium. 

Lines 31, 32.— Cor m .. a tov . . . yixos 

which agrees almost perfectly with our stone. 

2d-yos. — Lat. ‘sagus’ or more commonly ‘sagum.’ Both word and garment are of 
barbarian origin. The ‘ sagum ’ was a rectangular piece of ‘ shaggy ' [same word] woollen 
cloth, thrown over one shoulder and buckled over the other. It was worn especially by 
officers, common soldiers, and slaves, in place of the ‘ toga ’ (r. Rich, s r., and Wadd.’s note 
on chap. XVI. 26). 

’AvPiovq<rios = Lat. ‘ Ambianensis.’ — The chief town of the Ambiani — known by the 
name of the tribe— is the modern .I?)iic«s. 

The present entry is probably identical with an entry in a small Latin fragment from 
Hylasa — the fragment which Wadd. wrongly identified with our III. T sjj- ("• 

7 — 11). The entry there reads ‘S.agum Gallicum hoc est . . . . octo milibus.’ Wadd. 
suggested ‘ Atrebaticum’ (i.e. of An-o.'.') to fill the gap, ‘ Atrebatica saga’ being famous. 
Amiens belongs of course to the same region. 

BiToup-ifTiKos. — I suppose ‘of the Bituriges.’ Their capital, Avaricum, is the modern 
Bourges. 

Line 33. — Car. ... a ... . ^(p . 

a ... . = “A-lcppos}. 

34, 33 . — A new heading. 

C'ar. (Wadd.) HEPIT TLilNCHP 

which Wadd. restored conjectlirally Ilfpi t[^j epyaytat] rar cn}p[iKav mt rav But 

Kohler’s reading {C.I.L.) oi which the only letters given as certain are 

Tllll;ell!i/lliiAOY!llll 

TliJNCHPIKAPi//// 

proves the reading of Car. to have agreed in substance with our own. The first T should 
of course be H. 

nXovgapCwv. — ‘ Plumarii ’ = ‘embroiderers’ ; the word referred originally no doubt 
to some sort of ornamental feather-work, but afterwards to embroidery in general. 

StipiKapioiv. — Chr. reads crripiKap^av']. ‘Sericarii’ are probably ‘ silk-ireat.'e?-s,’ but r. 
note on 1. 47. 

Lines 36, 37. — Car. JlXovpaplm Is arl^rfv or .. , ko[v d<;yKiai> a X]r . . . Mommsen 
{C.I.L.) restored o-[7/pi]»cdi'. 

The expression if is perhaps elliptical for epya^opiva Is crrixrjv, ‘ working at 

(or “on”) a arixy.' It is used in connection with weaving (11. 47—50, and 1. 58) as well 
as embroidery. The full form occurs in 1. 47. ’E v dparlois ic.t.X. (1. 53) must have the 
same sense. When the material in which the embroidery is executed is mentioned, it is 
with the preposition Sid (Sid xpvaov, 1. 42, where v. note). 

cm'xi]v, V. note on II. 54. 

<rwi|/(i.piKdv, Lat. ‘ subsericum,’ ‘half-silk’; as opposed to oXoaeipiKov, ‘holosericum,’ 
‘ all silk.’ The insertion of the v is due to false etymology, and is peculiar to our 
version. aovyjrftptKov, the reading of Theb. in similar passages, is more correct. Car. has 

(jv^ypiKuv. 
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[Fo] a. — For the symbol f O u. note on next line. Embroidery is paid for by the 
ounce (ro = oyKi'a = ‘ uncia ’) of material used. The material (silk or wool) of the 
embroidery varied with the material on which it was worked. Thus the charge fur 
embroidering a woollen garment (11. 39-41) is very much less than for embroidering 
on silk. 

Line 38 . — Car. Is (rrixrjv [p^]a(rrjpiKoly . . .] o<;-y<cias> a 

6Xo<rcipiKov. — i'. note on (Tvv\j/fipiKov, 11. 36, 37. 

To. — The symbol used in our inscription for oyKta or oiyKta = Lat. ‘ uncia,’ an ‘ ounce,’ 
the twelfth part of a Roman pound. The Roman pound being about three- cpiarters of the 
English, it follows that the Roman ounce was almost exactly equivalent to the English 
ounce. 

The symbol used in Car. is O, which must represent Ov. Our engraver perhaps hail 
a similar monogriim of ’Oy before him, and misread it To. 

Line 39.— C’nr. IS ;(Xapf[8]a MovTQVvrjatav oCtyKtas^a X«f. 

Our reading )(\avl8a is a distinct gain. IVe have done with x^apv&ts long ago (1. 29), 
and it is hardly likely we should return to them. 

The xXavCs was a cloak of finer material than the less generally military, and 

worn by women as well as by men. It accords well with this that we find it made of the 
wool of Mutina, which was famous for its softness ; r. next note. In shape it is said to 
have resembled the ^Xama rather than the xXapvs, but x^oira itself is a somewhat vague 
term. 

Movrowti<riav. — Rightly explained by Mommsen, followed by Wadd., as = ‘Mutineiisem.’ 
‘—Tjo-tos’ in the inscription is the regular representative of Lat. ‘ — ensis’ : e.(/. '?en7^(Tios = 
Ripensis ; ’Aiy,3tai'ijo-coj=Amb’anensis ; ’.\(rTvp((^(Tios=Astur(i)censis. Mutina was famous 
for a noft wool. Strabo (v. 1, 12) says : ‘ ’Epeap Se Tfjp pip pa\aKT)p ot mp'i XloxnLpr)p ral top 
SKovTapap TToVn/joK cfiipovct TTaaap itoXv KaXkioTTjP.’ Cf. note on 1. 26. 

Lines 40, 41. — Car, (C.I.L.) Is x^apvda AadiKr/pijp [_M'\ovTOPpt](Tiap d<yKlns>a Xxe. 

(Wadd.) ibid, but Moronjaiav for [yi^ovTovprjcrlap. 

.XadiKTjprip Movrovi'ijo-iac, ‘ faite a Laodicee en imitation de celles de Modt-ne ’ is Wadd.’s 
explanation. He compares chap. XI I 12, ^ Eippos .XabtKtjpbs ip opoiorpn 

With .\a8iKr]pi]p MovTovptjcriap cf. TapcriKa\(^ap8p(ip<op (IV. 36 rijq.), elsewhere written 
Tapcnicap ’AXt^apSpetpwp. — UacpiKn't ’.XXf^apSpeh'ot (II. 48), &c. The only question is whether 
IVadd.’s arrangement should not be inverted, the second of the two names being that which 
denotes the actual place of origin. It would senu more natural that the epithet by which 
the thing was popularly known should come fir.-,!, and in intimate connection with the 
substantive— afterwards the corrective local epithet. Tliis arrangement, in the case of the 
epithets Tapo-ucol ’AXe^apSpeipoi, would also remove the difficulty which IVadd. himself 
feels (note on chap. XVII. 5) — the absence of any mention of linens from Egypt. 

Lines 42, 43. — fpyov TTpuTicrrou, Car. {nip ipyov irpardov. To a, absent fiom Car. 
Wadd. rightly restores it. 

BappapiKupios = Lat. ‘ barbaricariu.s,’ an embroiderer in gold. This was especially an 
Oriental art. Another word for the same thing was ‘ Phrygio.’ 6ia xpnaov . — Apparently 
‘with (we should say rather “ w ”) gold.’ Perhaps it was from this that the expression 
Sidxpvcros (in one word) arose ; c.y. Polybiu-s, vi. 53, 7, where Mr. Shuckburgh translates 
rightly ‘embroidered with gold.’ 

Line 44. — ‘ipyov Scvrcpciov. — Car. i'pyoly SJevrepeiou. 

Lines 45-64.— From 1. 45 to the end of the column, we have the assi, stance of a 
fragment from Thebes (Rhein. JIus. 1864, pp. 610—614 ; C.LL. vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 823). 
The Theban fragment has the last halves of the lines only, but it is specially valuable 
from our 1. 50 onwards, where both Car. and Meg. are defective. I give the readings of 
Theh. from the copy, C.LL. p. 82.3. 

Line 45. — Car. [B]op3a[ptKapi]ffl is oXoaijpiKop 6<yKlas>d[X]'p. 

Theh a-eipiKOP [o]jrc[p] (iiip)d 
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oXoo’cipiK&v, e. note on II. 36, 37, avirt^etpiKov. 

Line 46. — Car. inserts 6<yKtas>a’ 

Theh VTTfp ou(7r) a! Xv'- 

Line 47. — Car. iijptKopta epy[afo]/i£W els a-i'lyj/JrjpiKov rpeeftoplerm fipeprjtria^. . . . 

Theb o[pi\evm Is a-ov^eipiKov rpe . . . X k e 

thus confirming our somewhat doubtful numeral. 

HcLpiKaplo . — 'ZeipiKapios (‘ sericarius ’) is almost certainly a weaver in silk, not an 
embroiderer in silk : 

(1) because the nKovpctpios of 11. 36 — 38 probably embroidered in silk, and it is 
unlikely that we should have him again under a different name. 

(2) because it would be absur.l to embroider upon a check background (1. 50). 

(3) because if the creiptKapios were an embroiderer, he would probably be paid, not by 
the day, but (like the TrXovpapios and ^ap^apucdpios) by the ounce of material employed. 

iip.ep<^<rui>, ‘daily pay,’ ‘ . . a day.’ 

rpe<|>opfvu, ‘ in addition to his board.’ 

Line 49. — Car. els for Is ; okoenjptKov for 6Xo<r€ipiKov ; rpetpopera Tjpeprja-ia in full. 

Theh ao-r/pov T[peefiolipevm ripepc^rjaia'^ X <e • 

doTjpov, ‘ plain ’ ; as opp. to aKovrXdrov in next line. 

Line 50. — Car. els oXoatjpiKov crKoveXarov X$ 

Theb AcoiirXd[T]o(» Xp' 

o-KovrXdTov = Lat. ‘ scutlntnm ’ or ‘ scutulatum,’ a word which must indicate a pattern 
of some kind, presumably a check. Du Cange quotes Juv. ii. 97, ‘ Caerulea indutus 
scutulata [“a blue check ”] aut galbana rasa’; and, for the meaning, Pliny viii. 48, 74 
‘Scutulis dividere Gallia’ instituit]. 

Lines 51, 52. — Car. vwep eipariov for etpaTloe ; eis for Is; rjpepbaia for if|ptp<ljo-ia>, 

Theb ep eiparlov n’e[^]ov rav els rra ... X 

FcpSi^i, ‘a female weaver.’ — ‘Te'pBtos, v^dvrrjs’ (Suida.s). 

At this point we pass from silk to wool ; the new heading would come much better 
here than at 1. 53. 

ire^ov.—Tre^os = Lat. ‘ pexus,’ which commonly = ‘with the nap on,’ as opp. to 
‘ rasus,’ ‘ thread-bare.’ Here apparently a particular kind of material, presumably a 
material with long hairy nap. 

Tuv Is irapdSocriv. — Cf. ‘rm[i/] els Trapdaraaiv Ka't [ei’Jr napddoaiv’ in Theb. (C.I.L. chap. 
XTI. 68). Uapdaraa-is = ‘retail trade’ (Arist. Fol. I. 11, 4; and Carp. Gloss. Lat. II. 396, 
where ‘exhibitio’ perhaps = ‘exposition for sale’). Ilapddoats (‘ mancipatio, traditio,’ 
Corp. Gloss. Lat. II. 394) may, when opposed to Trapdaraa-is, mean ‘ wholesale trade ’ ; but 
this requires confirmation. 

Lines 53, 54. — Car. iv elparlois Mourovnjo-ioii HT OI/CZ/TTOIC rpeefiopevjj X t 
(Wadd. here has the coriect price X is). 

Theb. . . . {yOl)pTI(TloiS q TOIS XolTToh X IS 

There is no trace of a lost Tpe^operq on our stone, 
ev tlpoTiois K.T.X. — V. note on Is iTrixrjv, 1. 36. 

Line 55. — n«pl XavapCuv. — The he.ading occurs neither in Car. nor in Theb. It by 
no means adds to the clearness of the inscription, the real transition occurring not here, 
but at the female weaver (yephla) of 1. 31. 

Lines 56, 57. — Car. ap ... . ^opevmMovrovvrj KaTpe(f)opepa>\l<CTpa^a' X p 

(Wadd.’s ‘Aa<8iKqva>’ arose from his mistaking A [= XiVpa o'] for the beginning 
of a word.) 

Theb. .... vvTjtna q [dJaXauiria rpeepo ... X p' 
thus filling a gap in Car., confirming Meg. in the main, but distinguishing Mourovnjcna 
from BaXdaaia by interposing the conjunction rj. 

OaXdo-o-ia. — Were this the only place where the word occurred, I should suggest that 
it indicated colour [^oXautnos or OaXdmos = oKovpyrjs ; i\ Sophocles’ Lexicon]. But in 
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IV. 11, it appears to indicate a special Jdnd of wool. May it have been a wool coming fr(jm 
some district over sea, and commonly known as ‘lana Marina’ or epta QaXda-a-ial Or, 
better still, from some district on the sea-shore ? for Pliny (xxxi. 6. 33) tells us that sea- 
water was good for the fleeces of sheep, softening the wool. 

If our reading (without the y) is correct, XlovTowrjcna BaKatraia — OaXacma made in 
imitation of MovTovi/ijcria, nr ?'ice rer.sd (r. note on 11. 40, 41). 


Lines 58 , 59 . — Cut' Tfit/rjo . . iKt] Tjv (XX) 

Theh. . . 5 AaStKj'ivTjU lap . . . XX' 


The whole of my restoration therefore comes from Car. or Theb. Meg. adds the 
beginning and end of the line. The g ... tj thus arrived at is rather suspicious, and oni; 
is inclined to conjecture that g AabiKgvgv may have been absent from ^leg.', but (except by 
assuming an unusually large break in the stone) it is impossible to fill the necessary space 
without it. As an alternative it might be suggested that, though our g dXielrgu is quite clear, 
the ^ is a mistake, and that the true reading is g XaSiKgvgr aXidvgv. Then, if iikuivgv = 
‘ marinam,’ the reference might be to the Hiirian Laodicea, l.aodicea ‘ ad Mare ’ ; but the 
weak point in this is that we have no evidence for an export of woollen goods from the 
Syrian Laodicea. 

TepevT€tvtiv. — For the wool of Tarentiim r. note on 11. 4, o (quotation from Pliny). 

Line 60 . — From here to the end Car. is illegible. The copy used by XVadd. has 
indeed, in the next five lines, the letters — 


. A . . A . . . . &c. 

. HXH &o. 

&c. 

AA . . . &e. 

. . . . HCO . . . &c. 


which, if correct, would argue a divergence from our stone. But, as before stated, this 
copy is utterly unreliable ; so that these letters, and Wadd.’s attempted restoration, must 
be given up. 

On the other hand Theh. and Meg. here supplement each other, the former supplying 
the second half, the latter the first half, of the lines. In the present line (60) Theh. 
reads — 

imlp X. a' X k' 

I have omitted imep in my restoration of ^leg., so as to make it accord with other lines. 

Line 61 . — Theh rpirjffaff virep \.d 

Lines 62 , 63 , — Theh. . . . f]is tpyov irpwTewv gpep X p' 

The Xivvcftos is somewhat out of his place. 

Line 64 . — Theb. . . . ov rpefpopiva X k. Mommsen {C.f.L.) hit on the true restora- 
tion, now confirmed by Meg. In these 5 lines (60-64) the dove-tailing of Meg. and. Theh. 
is almost perfect. 

Line 65 . — This line began a new section. The heading .appears to have been peculiar 
to Meg. ; for 1. 19 in Theh., which would otherwise correspond with our 1. 65, reads 
vgt Xv', — an entry and a price. 


H.S. — VOI , XI. 


7 , 
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1-50 Now. 


COL. IV. 


10 


15 


20 


95 


:10 


epeACTepeNT/'/eiNHcnenAY 
NieNHC ^poe 

epeACAAAiKHNHcnenAYMe 
NHC 77A ^PN 

epeACACTYP/VV/KHCiAcnenAY 
MCNHC ^A ^P 

epeACKAAAicTHCNiecHcnenAY 
MENHC ^A 

THCAoiHHcnACHcepeA, //cnenAY 
MCNHC ^KB 

ePeACQA\ACClACH(x)T\hh‘MAC >A ^'/ 
epcACAAreiACMirHC ^a ^p 
ePEACAPeiAC T^a ^pn 

ePeACTPeBATIKHC ^A 
nePiAiNOY 

AINOYTOYKAAOYMeNOYCTOYHIOY 
nPU)T 4 )a)P >A XKA 

cfHjOP ACYT >A 

cjxjjp ^A XI r 

OnOIONeiAOCAINOYHOCHCTeiMHC 
0 Y K Y n e p// / iH: III HceTAininPACKOMeN 
THNOJPICMeNHNTeiMHNYnO/,; / 

4)0l)p a 7;a x,a// 

4)0)? B ^A X,r2 

4)0)P r }^A XWM 

AINOYTP ./VAXYTePOYlCXPHClNIAIOJTO) 

T 6 KAl 4 )AMeAIAPIKO)N 

4)0)P A >A 

4)0)P B >A x/y 

4 ) 0 )P r ^A X ' / 

CTIXO)NACHMOJNCKYTOnOAeiTANO)N 


bo 


4)0)P AlCT A 
TAPCIKtONiCTOC A 
BIBAIO)N ICTOC A 
AAAIKHMO)NiCTOC A 


X,Z 

X,', // 

x,e 

X,a4> 

AX, A 


TAPCIKAAe2ANAPeiNO)NICTOC 
4)aJPBCKYTOnOAeiTANO)NICTOC AX,r 
TAPCIKO)N ICTOC A X,, / 
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COL. IV. 


Denarii. 


Epcas T€p«vT€(.vi]s 'Trc'TrXv- 




p.€Vt]S 

)(po£ 

175 


’Epcas Aa8tKi^VT]s TrtTrXiiptfc- 




VTJS 


150 


*Ep€as *A<rTvpKt]oria5 'ttc'itXv- 




pcvTjs yra 

^P 

100 


^Epcas KaXXCoTtjs p€<rtjs ireirXv- 




pevTjs Tya 


50 


XoiTT^s ‘Trao-TjS ep^as ‘jr«irXv- 




p.€Vt]S yjo- 

^K£ 

25 


^Epcas OaXaccrias vtoriaCas 

. 



*Ep€as Xa*y€£as 


100 


Ep^as 'Apcias >a 

^pv 

150 


’Epeas TpfpartK^js 

i(o-’ 

200 

§§• 

Ilfpl Xivov 



§• 

Aivoo Tov KoXovpevon optowiov 



(1) 

‘n’pwT<t|s> 4^i&p<p‘rjs> 


24 

(2) 

<i>wp<pHS> 8€VT<€pas> >a' 

Xk' 

20 

(3) 

4»»p<p-qs> (y') iJa' 


16 

§• 

'Oiroiov «l8os Xivov ir[o]<njs Teiiiijs 



ovK vir€p[p]T|<r€T<u mtrpa<rK(o|i)€v(ov) 



T^v wpitTpAiyv T€ip,T|v (w)iro . , 



(1) 

4*up<(jif|S> a' 7?o' 

X,8' 

4,000 

(2) 

<I>wp<pT]s> P' Tra' 

x, 7 r 

.3,060 

(3) 

4’wp<pi]S> 7' ■»&' 


840 

§• 

Aivov Tpa^vTfpov vs l 8 ta>T«[v] 



re Kal ^^^pcXvapvKvov 



(1) 

<^«p<pT]S> a' TJa' 

w . 


(2) 

^wp<pT]S> p' >a' 



(3) 

4»«p<pT]S> 7 ' >a' 

^ - 


(1) 

2 tix«v do’i^pwv SKVTOwoXcvrdvwv 




<}>wp<CpT]S> 0 .' v<rT<os>» a' 


7,000 


TapcriKwv itrrbs a' 

. 



BipXC<ov lo^bs a' 


5,000 


Aa 8 vKT]va>y Icrros 


4,500 


Tap<rvKaX€|av 8 p€vva)v votos a' 

)(, 8 ' 

4,000 

(2) 

^«p<pT)S>* P^ SKVTO^oXeVTclvwV 

ioTos a' 

6,000 


Tttp<rvKwv vcrTos a' 

. 



1-50 New. 
Comes between 
XVL and XVK. 
of Wadd and 
CI.L 
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BIBAIOON ICTOC A ^, 7/7 

40 AAAlKHNtON ICTOC A ^iill 

TAPClKAAe2/7/./ANAPeiNtONICTOC A ^//// 

c|)a)PCKYTonoAeiTANa)NriCTOC a 7 / 

TAPCIKOJN ICT///OC A 

BIBAItON ICT/7/;0C A 

45 AAAIKHNOJN', /ICT/' / 

TAPCiKAAezANAPeiNtiJNICT ,// 
CTIXOJNCTPATIUJTIKWN, ' 

4)tiJP A 

4)(jJP B 

50 (jjOJP r 

{The rtJduinder is missing.) 

COL. IV. 

Col. TIL dealt with garinent.s of various kinds, and with tlie wages paid for weaving 
and for embroidery. Twenty lines of that column, written on the upper slab, are lo.st, 
and the whole of the lower slab (or slabs) ; but a great part of tlie matter inscribed on 
the lower slab is preserved elsewhere, partly on the Carystian and partly on the Theban 
stone. The portion preserved contains two new headinK.s, Ilfpi tCiv arjpKav, and 

Ilfpi Uop<f)vpas, and forms Wadd.’s Chap. XVI. 67 (or 68) -101 {C.I.L. XVI. 57-100). 
Then comes our Col. IV., which is entirely new, and should be inserted before Chap. 
XVII. of V’add. and C.I.L. which (with probably a small gap only) forms its continuation. 

Col. IV. deals with raw materials (wool an<l flax), and manufactured tnaterials (linen) 
not yet made up into garments. In 1. 1 wc find ourselves in the middle of a section riepi 
’Epias, which must have begun somewhere near the end of the bottom slab of Col. III. 

Line 1. — TepevreivT)?.— r. note on III. 58, 59. 

■». — V. note on II. 20-22. 

Line 3. — AaStKijvTis. — The Laodicea in Phrygia ; — r. note on III. 22. 

Line 5. — ’Ao-Tupaiia-ias. — ’AcrTvpK^mas = Asturicensis. Asturia was a province of His- 
pania Tarraconensis ; Asturica, its capital. It was famous for its breed of horses (‘ Asturco ’ 
= an Asturian horse). So far as I am aware, this is the first mention of its wool. 

Line 7.— Ka\Xi'owT]s pe<njs,—‘ medium best,’ ‘A. 2’; cf. III. 7, 8, rrparos KdKXtaros, 
and note. 

Line 11. — SoXaertrias. — r. note on III. 56, 57. 

vwTuu'as. — A word of doubtful meaning. On the Latin fragment from Mylasa is the 
entry ‘ Strictoria leporina (d)urs . . . ’ Mommsen conjectured ‘ dor,suali.s ’—a restoration 
which, in view of our vanmoi, may be regarded as certain. But IVadd.’s exprlanation ‘ to 
wear on the back’ (1 suppose that to be his meaning ; note on Chap. XVI. 27) is impossible, 
— first, because it would be impossible to wear a ‘strictoria’ (a tight-fitting garment) on the 
back only ; and secondly bec.iuse, as now appears, the epithet was applicable to maferiaU as 
well as to garments. This being so, the only possible explanation, though not altcigether 
.satisfactory, Is ‘ from the back of the animal,’ — i.e. the wool taken from tlie back and not 
from all juarts indiscriminately. 

Line 12. Epeas Xayei'as piyfis, — ‘mixed hare’s fur.’ ’Epe'n Xdyeia = ‘lana leporina,’ for 
which V. Lewis and Short, s.v. ‘lana.’ 

The insertion ot ihi.s entry in the midst of wools in the ordinary sense of the word is 
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BipXiojv tuTos a' ^ . 

40 Aa8vKV|v«v ttrrbs a' ^ . 

TapTiKoXclavSpcivcov tiTTbs a ^ . 

( 3 ) <i>wp<p.T]S>- SKUTO-n-oXciTavtov y l<rTbs a .] 

TapcriKwv i<rTb$ a .] 

BipXi<uv lo^bs a .] 

45 Aa8tKi^v«v lo'T[bs a ^ .] 

TapcriKoXa^aySpcLVcuv t(rT[bs a ^ .] 

2tLX«V (TTpaTLOJTlKWV 

(1) 4»«p<piis> a [lotos a ^ .] 

(2) ^»wp<p.T|s> P' [lo-tos a ^ .] 

50 (3) ^wp<pTis> Y [toTos a ^ .] 


{After an inicreal, prnlally short, comes Chap. XVII. of Wall, and C.I.L.) 


cmiuus. But of. the transition, in the section llepi nXci^ou (Col. II.), from ‘ down ’ proper 
to ‘willow-down’ (n-XoCpos utto i\Ur)s). 

— I suppose ‘ mi.xed,’ i.e. not all of one colour. L. and S. give one e.xainple of 
fiiyrjs (nom. sing.) for pinror ; hut piyor is, I think, without precedent. 

Line 13.— Apetas.— This word is a puzzle. I suppose it should he written with a 
capital ’A. The province Aria, to the East of Parthia, — its capital Alexandria Ariana, the 
modern Herat, — is spelt in Greek both ’Apia and ’.\peia, and the people are called "Apetoi ; 
but to connect this region with our 'Apetos, in the absence of any evidence for an export of 
wools from this quarter, must be regarded as pure conjecture. 

Line 14 . — TpspaTiKijs, — no doubt for ’Arpe^artKiji. — The Atrebates were a Belgic tribe, 
their capital the modern Arras. Their woollen garments were famous ; — ‘ vestes Atrebatum,’ 
‘Rapides ’Arpa/SavTiKai,’ ‘ Atrebutica saga’ ; — c. Wadd.’s note on Chap. XVI. 2C. 


Line 15.— n«pt ACvov.— A new section,— Flax and Linen. 11. 1.5-.30 deal with the 
former (the raw material), 1. 31-end with the latter. The former, like the raw wool, is sold 
by weight, the latter by measure. 

Line 16.— StowCou,— ‘ tow ’ ; the fibres of the flax-stalk in their least prepared form. 
The common form of the word is o-tvtu], ‘ stuppa.’ 

Line 17 . — ■irpuT<t)s> 4)Mp<r p.iis>. — v. note on II. 12. 

Line 19 . — The form \J” may perhaps be a T (= TpiTr)?) combined with a break in the 
stone. 

Lines 20 - 22 . — The orderof the words is r.ather involved— Trin-pao-ito'pffor should follow 
Tfipijr. The meaning is ‘ What kind of flax, when s<ild at xchat price, will not exceed the 
price prescribed,’ — a sort of preamble to the three lines which follow. The formula mav 
be compared with one which occurs in Chap. XVII. of XV.idd. and C.I.L. , which forms a 
continuation of our Col. IV . — ‘ a’^tp ano piv lijs y. <pap<pr]S> TT^s TTpoeipripevr]! (o-r'iv Karn- 
t(€tTTepa, Iv liKfioo-iv perTo[i] xuTacrxevd^fTai, rims Tdpas vwfp^atveiv prjdWi i^ov firai,’ — and 
then follow, as here, the three qualities, the quantity, and the price. 

The last word in 1. 22 is partly illegible. Mr. Gardner, who has independently 
examined it for me, sees traces of vnoXiuov, and suggests that it may mean ‘ under the head 
of Flax ’ ; but I am unable to satisfy my-jelf of the re.ading. 

Lines 24 , 25.— Though the numerals on the stone .are quite clear, I suspect an 
error on the part of the engraver, these two being the only irregular numiiers in the 
inscription. 
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Lines 26, 27. — ISicdtuv, — ‘ common people’; (pafj.e'KiapiKav, ‘slaves.’ v. Wadd. ’s note 
on Chap. XVII. 29, and ef. ISiartKov, ‘common,’ in I. 58, and my note there. 

Line 31. — do-Tjpwv k.t.X. — At this point we pass from the raw to the manr.- 
factured material ; not, as might appear at first sight, to the garments themselves, — this is 
proved by the measure of length (lordr a') which forms part of each entry. The use of the 
name of the garment for the material is compared by Wadd. (introductory note on Chap. 
XVII.) to our English expression ‘ shirtings.’ 

From this line, 31, to 1. 46, the inscription deals with materials for a single garment, 
the o-TLxrj {= ‘ strictoria ’), which was explained (II. 54, note) as a tight-fitting tunic. In 
III. 36-38 it was of silk, or half-silk ; here, of linen. The linen is divided into three 
‘classes’ or ‘qualities’ ((papfiai ; v. note on II. 12), each quality again into five sub- 
divisions, according to the locality from which the material came, — Scyt(h)opolis, Tarsu.s, 
Biblus, Laodicea (in Syria), Alexandria (in imitation of those of Tarsus ; or vine versa, — v. 
note on III. 40, 41). The Biblu.s (Bybiiis; is certainly that in Syria, not in Egypt ; and if, 
as Wadd. think.«, the Tapa-iKa^e^arSpeirot were made in Tarsus, not Alexandria, then all the 
kinds of linen mentioned are Syrian. Wadd. quotes appropriately from the ‘ Totius Orbis 
de.scriptio’ (author unknown) the following list of Syrian towns which exported linen 
goods: ‘In linteamina sunt hae, Scitopolis, Ladicia, Biblus, Tirus, Beiitus [= ‘Berytu.s,’ 
modern Beirut], quae linteamen omni orbi terrarum emittunt, et sunt habunclantia.’ 

Lines 31, 32. — The order of words in the first tW(j lines is slightly irregular, thu.s 
ob.=curing the classification. The order should be 

trtxou' acrijpmv (j)aipp>]i a' 

SKuroTToXfiraro)!/ I error a’ 

Xaperixcor luros a 

«.T.X. 

lOTos, — properly a ‘ loom,’ is here a measure of length. Probably it was tiie amount 
commonly worked on the loom in a single piece ; loros a may therefore be translated ‘ one 
piece’ or ‘one length.’ To judge from the price.s, it was no small quantity. 

Line 47, — Stix«v (ttpotkjtikuv. — These are of three qualities, but only one kiitrl of 
linen ; as the garment was part of the military outfit, probably the k 'uul of material was 
prescribed. 

After line 50 thirty-five lines of the slab are broken away, and the in.scription comes to 
an end. The thread of it is taken up again, probably after no long interval, by a stone from 
Geronthrae, which is edited as Chap. XVII, of AVadd. and C.I.L. The Geronthraean 
inscription (‘Tabula Geronthraea Tertia’) opens with a classification of SfXparocai (f. note 
on II. 67-69) .similar to that of orlxai in Col. IV. of Me/j. 


William Loeixg. 
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ORPHIC MYTHS ON ATTIC VASES. 

The accompanying cut represents the painting upon a hjMria in the 
British Museum (No. E 818). The design, in red figures, covers the hody of 
the vase, which apparently dates from early' in the fourth century' B.C., and 
stands '32 mMres high ; the glaze is of that semi-iridescent character which 



marks the Attic vases of this time, and the red figures are smeared with 
ruddle and show the original sketch marks very plainly. It was found in 
excavations in Rhodes in 1880, outside a tomb at the site named in IMr. 
Biliotti’s Diary Cazviri ; unfortunately the circumstances of the find do not 


^ Biliotti’s Diary. Cazviri. JIareh 11. ISSO. 
No. 43. ‘ Discoverer’ a sharply v.iiilted toiiih : 

found outside, 

‘ 1 Hydria black ^laze painted with three led 
figures ; not very fine specimen hou ever, as the 
figures are rather roughly done. 


1 alabastroii. 

1 glass bottle with Tliree coloured stripes. 

1 lekythu.s with oriiauicnts. 

1 same with one handle, very coimnon. 

1 fr.igureiit of stone, pei'hap.s part of a tool.’ 
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assist us in determining more accurately the date ; but it may be taken as of 
certainly Athenian fabric, and probably of the date above stated. 

At first sight the curiously rough and hasty style of the drawing suggests 
a caricature ; while however this peculiarity is evidently intentional, I do not 
think that the artist intended a caricature in our sense of the word ; as to 
this I shall have to speak presently ; but first, as to the subject. 

We see a group of three principal figures. The central one is a bearded 
man who faces the spectator, dressed in a short chiton girt at the waist ; over 
this is a long cloak decorated with horizontal patterns, including a double 
band of ivy or vine leaves, and fastened by two flaps knotted on the chest ; 
on his head is a cap which hangs down the back and has a separate flap on 
each shoulder. With his right hand he raises to his mouth — obviously with 
the intention of eating — the limb of a dead boy which he has torn from the 
body that he holds on his left arm. The dead child is quite naked, and its 
long hair hangs down from the head which falls loosely backward ; the lifeless 



character of the figure is well brought out, in spite of the general sketchiness 
of the drawin". 

O 

On the left advances a figure who is also bearded, and who expresses his 
surprise at the sight of the central scene by the gesture of his left hand ; his 
long wavy hair, wreathed with vine or ivy, and the thyrsos in his right hand 
mark him at once as Dionysos. He wears a succinct talaric chiton decorated 
with vertical stripes. 

On the right a bearded personage, attired in the same way as the central 
figure, runs away to the right, looking back, and extending his left arm as if 
in surprise. In his right hand he carries a long staff. Part of this figure has 
been broken away in the only damage which the vase has undergone, but 
fortunately no impoitant part seems to be w'auting. 

The dress which distinguishes the two right-hand figures is that which 
in Greek art is invariably used to characterise the inhabitants of Thrace. Thus 
it is worn lor instance by the Thracian Boreas on a vase of this period in the 
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British Museum, Xo. F 154 (Gerhard, A.K iii. pi. 152, fi^. o) ; but perhaps 
the best instance for our purpose is the Naples krater, Masco JBorh., Tom. ix. 
Tav. xii. The figures are there arranged in two friezes around the body of 
the vase; in the upper frieze we have (i.) Orpheus wearing’ an himation 
seated on a rock playing upon the lyre in the midst of four Thracian men 
dressed precisely like our figures, and who listen in attitudes of attention and 
approval ; (ii.) Orpheus, as before, leading two Thracian men to the left : on 
either side a horse. In the lower frieze is the same figure of Orpheus pursued 
by five Thracian women who threaten him with various weapons, a large 
pestle, a spit, bipennis, &c. It is remarked on this vase by Heydemanu ^ that 
Orpheus is here distinguished by his Greek costume, just as Pausanias {Phok. 
30, 3) notices of him in the Delphic picture by Polygnotos : MWr^vLKov Be 
TO €(TTi rm 'Op<f>el, xal ovre fj eadr)^; ovre eirLOrifid eemv ewt rfj 

KetpaXfi ©paKiov. This ea6>j<; and etridrjp.a have been identified by Dilthey ^ 
as the i^eipd and the dXcoTreKr) which Herodotos ® mentions as worn by 
Thracians on their campaigns ; and Xenophon * notices the same fact, 
explaining why foxes’ skins were worn by them on the head, and particularly 
alluding to the fact that the chiton was worn, not only around the breast, but 
also around the thighs, that is to say, longer than the usual Greek male attire , 
but yet not talaric. We may conclude therefore from the dress of the two 
right-hand characters of our scene, that these are intended to represent 
Thracians. 

We have thus before us the devouring of a boy by a Thracian, in the 
presence of Dionysos and a second Thracian who flees in terror. 

The episode of a child torn to pieces and devoured occurs very rarely in 
Greek mythology ; the banquet of Thyestes, and that of the gods with Tantalus 
when they ate his son Pelops are of course inapplicable to the present case, 
as there is no question iu either of those myths of conscious and deliberate 
anthropophagy : neither is Dionysos a leading figure in these dramas. There 
remains only the episode of the devouring of the infant Zagreus by the Titans, 
and this must be the subject represented on our vase. 

This episode was one of the most characteristic legends connected with 
the mystic-orgiastic Thracian cult which in Athens took root in the form of 
the Orphic mysteries. The central conception of the Orphic cult was Dionysos 
iu his varying forms ; and considering his presence here, and the Thracian 
colouring that is given to the scene by the dress of the other two figures, I 
think we may without hesitation identify the subject as the devouring of 
Zagreus. If so, we have here what is I believe the first recorded instance of 
an intrinsically Orphic scene in Attic art,® treated in a way which offers some 


1 Arch. Zeit. 1868, p. 3. 

- Annali ddV hhd. 1867, p. 179. 

^ Herod, 75. ©pTji/ces Se iin fxhy 
K€(pa\i}(rt a\ccTr€Kas €XOPt€S iorTpaTevovro, vepl 5e 
rh (TWfxa Kidwvas, e-n-l 8e fetpos irfpi&€0\T]fi,€voi 
TTOlKlXaS... 

^ Anab. vii. 4. 4. 

^ Tauly, Rcal-Eacyd. s.v. Liber Patci'y iv. x>. 


1022, reftfi's to a reprpsentatioii of this same 
scene in Gerhard A. B. taf. 70, but I eaunot tind 
the publication he refers to ; it is apparently not 
Antike Bildojerke nor Ausrrlcscnc Vascnhildtr. 
The statement above is of course exclusive of 
the two tamiliar types, of Orpheus playing to 
or destroyed bv Thracians ; and Orpheus in 
Hades. 
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interesting points of divergence from the Orphic traditions, as we know 
them. 

Tlie moving principle of the Thracian legend was the dogma of the 
immortality of the soul ; the early localization of this idea in Thrace is set 
forth in various passages from Herodotos.^ Unfortunately, most of our 
knowledge of the Orphic doctrines is drawn from such late authorities as 
Nonnus and Clemens, in whose narratives there is an obvious jumble of the 
Theogony of Hesiod and other unknown Theogonies wuth that of the Orphic 
sect. The discoveries at Sybaris and the inscribed tablets found there," 
together with the Petelia tablet in the British Museum, speak for the 
prevalence of the cult in Southern Italy during the third century B.C. And 
still more recently, the discoveries at the Tlieban Kabirion and Kern’s re- 
searches therein ^ have shown that Orphic influences emanating from Athens 
were affecting Boeotia at any rate towards the end of the fifth century B.C. 
But of the existence of Orphic art types at Athens we have hitherto had no 
direct evidence. 

In the cosmogony of the Orphic teaching, there are the two great cosmic 
elements, Zeus, the omnipotent all in all, and his daughter Kore, who com- 
bines in her personality the characteristic features of Persephone, Artemis, 
and Hekate ; from the union of Zeus in serpent form with Kore, Zagreus is 
born, and to him, essentially in his character of the kingdom is given 

of this world. Zagreus is the allegory of the life and death and resurrection 
of Nature ; in the generally accepted version, he is brought up as the Zeus- 
child, and from fear of Hera is sent on earth to be w-arded by the Kouretes. 
Hera sends the Titans, who surprise Zagreus at play, tear him in pieces, and 
eat him, all except the heart. Zeus destroys the Titans with his thunder- 
bolts, and out of their ashes the human race is born. Since the Titans had 
sw^allowed Zagreus, a spark of the divine element for ever permeates the 
human system. The heart is carried by Athene to Zeus, who either gives it 
to Semele in a potion or swallows it him.self, and thus is born another 
Zagreus, the “younger Dionysos,” d veo? Aiovvcro^. It is evident that 
Zagreus is simply another form of Dionysos, d ^06vio‘; Atoi-ya-o? {Etyni. May., 
p. 213), representing him in the phase preceding his death and resurrection.^ 

In this narrative, we are struck by the startling parallel which is 
presented to the main features of the Christian Theogony. We have an 
omnipotent God the Father, who wuth his Son, begotten of a virgin (Kore), 
is one 2 )erson and all in all ; (the serpent, as in Paradise, playing a part in 
the beginning of things) ; the son is sent on earth where he has to suffer and 
to die tor the salvation of the human race, and in order to be born again. No 
w onder that the early Christian Fathers found occasion to be shocked at some 
ot the elements in the story ! It is only natural to suppose that this form at 
least of the Zagreus legend must be post-Christian, aud must owe some of its 


^ Toepffer, Mt. flcm'iil. p. 36. ■* Lobeck, A'jhiojthrrnius, p, 547 &c. For tlio 

- J. H. S. vol. iii. p. 111. various versions of the resuiTection myth see 

^ Hemuf, 1890, p. 1. Frazer’s Golden vol. i, p. 324. 
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details to artificial assimilation to the Cliristiaa religion. What the amount 
of this obligation was, it is difficult to define ; probably each loarlity in which 
the Orphic cult took effect bad added elements borrowed from its own local 
cult ; at Thebes and Lemnos for instance it came under the influence of 
different forms of the Kabiric myth ; at Athens, later on, under that of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. For the original Attic form of the Zagreus legend we 
may probably accept at any rate the Thracian elements of Dionysos and 
Semele,^ the Titans, and Zeus. In any case, we need not be surprised if an 
Attic vase like ours should differ in point of detail fronr the latest form of the 
story. 

In the Orphic dogma, the number of Titans who tore Zagreus to pieces 
was seven ; probably in keeping with the old Egyptian idea of the y oung 
Osiris torn by Typhon into seven (or twenty-one) pieces.- In our vase the 
act is performed by a single Titan ; the second Titan distinctly has no part in 
the act, and hurries away as if in horror; whether this emotion is caused by 
the central action, or by the appearance of Dionysos on the scene, is left 
uncertain. I am at a loss to explain the presence of this second Titan, unless 
perhaps it refers to an episode in the story of which we have no record. In 
any case, it shows, I think, that the devouring Titan is alone in this versh)ii, 
and that he does not stand with our vase -painter (as he might otherwise be 
supposed to do) for the entire seven. It is possible that he represents, by a 
familiar process of prolepsis, the terror of the Titans at the avenging wrath 
of Zeus; this is in some measure, by a similar prolepsis, indicated by the 
presence of Dionysos ; in that case the picture is, in its way, a sort of trilogy 
of three acts combined in one : (1) the devouring of Zagreus, (2) the 
(impending) destruction of the Titans, and (3) the outcome of it all, the new 
Dionysos. Such methods of combining successive moments are, of course, 
common enough in vase-paintings, and the intention of the artist would 
doubtless be clear to any one familiar with the mystic Spmfxeva, the mystery- 
plays which must have supplied the artist with his types. 

The Zagreus legend in its various forms was widespread throughout the 
Hellenic world ; its elements appear more or less reflected in the various seats 
of the Kabiric religion, in the form already referred to of the Korybantian 
myth, in Thessalouike, Macedonia, Sainothracc and Lemnos, in the Cybele, 
Kadmilos, and Attis legends. It is not my purpose here to handle the 
tangled web of comparative mythology. I only wish to signalize the interest 
of this vase as affording direct evidence of the form in which it existed at 
Athens. 

In his article on the discoveries at the Kabiriun at Thebes, Kern drew 
attention to the fact that the Kabiric cult was essentially Oriental, and was 
never really at home in Hellas; that in each locality it was closely inter- 


’ See Kretaclimer iu Ans dw Aiwiiiia, p. 17, mirror published by Gerhard (16th Jf'inckd- 

foi the rhiyftian-Thr.ieian origin of the names mun intfrAproyi amm), there are two winged and 

Dionysos .and Soinele. lieaided K.ahiri who tear a lioy to pieces ; and in 

= In the Etruscan form of the parallel Kabiric the parallel .story of the Korybautes there are 
legend, which is represented on an engraved two who thus dc.str<>y the third, their brother. 
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woven witli a pre-existing cult, such as that of Hephaistos at Lemnos, 
Hermes-Kadmilos at Samothrake, and Dionysos (as the Kabirion vases show) 
at Thebes. 

At Athens the leading threads of the Kabiric story are represented in 
the rhapsodic theogony of Orpheus, which we know to have existed there at 
least as early as the sixth century B.C., and to have been written for 
Athenians. It may be regarded as strange that so little evidence of this 
influence shows itself in the Attic art types of the sixth or fifth centuries. 
Probably, as Kern suggests, the answer is to be found in the fact that at 
Athens the Orphic doctrine as a w'hole had never taken a firm hold upon the 
popular conviction ; that whereas at Thebes it transformed the whole Dionysos 
cult, at Athens, Zagreus-like, its teaching was dispersed and scattered in 
fragments broadcast among the varions local myths and beliefs ; such separate 
existence as it had, was confined probably to a small sect drawn mostly from 
the lower classes. But that it had this existence, even in art, we are shown 
by the evidently Athenian inspiration of the art types of the Theban 
Kabirion ; these examples date from the end of the fifth century B.c.,^ and onr 
vase cannot be much later. 

This leads us to another question, the peculiar character of the drawing 
in our vase. I think the closest parallel in this case also is to be found in the 
Kabirion vases. In these vases there is a strange mixture of the solemn and 
dignified with the ribald and grotesque, which shows as a studied effect 
through all the evident unskilfulness of the artists. Precisely the same 
mixed character is traceable in the elements of the Orphic mysteries them- 
selves ; the most solemn conceptions are here interwoven with a thread of 
burlesque, wherein such personifications as lambe and Baubo occur. The 
Titans who snare the infant Zagrous to his tragical end avail themselves of 
a variety of children’s toys, and even, according to one version, smear their 
faces w'ith black. It is evident in all this that the dramatic instinct is strongly 
marked ; as indeed was only natural in the cult of a god who was the special 
patron of the drama. The whole story is dramatic in the highest degree, and 
the admixture of comedy only served to point the final tragedy. 

There is, however, one use to which comedy has always been applied 
beyond that of merely causing merriment either as an end in itself or as a 
subjective adjunct to tragedy. I mean that of representing subjects which 
are unfitted for direct representation either by popular or personal feeling. 
Aristophanes in the Eqiiiics could attack Kleon with a license which would 
have been impossible outside the sphere of comedy; the relation of the 
mediaeval jester to the king that he served is a parallel case ; and so the most 
powerful or the most sacred could be rendered on the comic stage as it would 
have been impossible to render them elsewhere. But in early times, and 


^ Tile Theban va.ses are black-figured ; since earlier ; in a class of ware specially destined for 

we can hardly imagine black-figured vases being a temple the style of black figures in which it 

made at Athens as late as the end of the fifth had started would be kept up by a hieratic 

ceiitiuy, it may be that the origin of the Theban conservatism ; the Panathenaic amphorae at 

type may date back perhaps a half century Athens are an obvious parallel. 
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especially amongst an vmeclucated audience, the grotesque rendering of a 
religious subject need not necessarily have rendered that subject ridiculous. 
So that it may be that we must regard the grotesque drawing of our vase 
from this point of view. The artist was in all probability drawing for a 
limited circle of the initiated, to whom nothing would be more unseemly than 
the suspicion of ridicule cast on one of the most sacred tenets of their religious 
faith. 

The sectarian and exclusive character of the Orphic cult at Athens i.s 
doubtless the reason why Orphic subjects are so little represented among the 
Athenian art types, since no great artist would probably have had them 
prominently before his notice. The result of this was that the humbler 
artists who dealt with these subjects had no great trailitional types already 
created to fall back upon, and were forced to create for themselves. Hence 
it is probable that painters like that of our vase would have drawn his ideas 
direct from what he had seen, the moralities or miracle plays (Spcofieva) 
w'hich we kno^v to have played an important part in the Orphic cult.^ Ac- 
cording to Herodotos, v. 67, the misfortunes of Adrastos were celebrated at 
Sikyon in cyclic choruses. Kleisthenes, he says, substituted for the cult of 
Adrastos that of Dionysos, in whose honour he prescribed choruses repre- 
senting the passion (rd trcWea) of the god. Moreover, Pausauias (viii. 37, 5) 
says that the Orphic myths related rd iradt^nara of Zagreus ; so that there 
evidently was no lack of dramatic material to be drawn upon by the artist 
had he chosen. 

The occurrence of a Zagreus myth is, I believe, unique among Greek 
vase-paintings. In the Gazette Archeologique, v. (1879) p. 28, pi. 3, Lenormant 
published a late r. f kylix, w^hich he explains as referring to this myth. On 
the interior a tvomaii is seated, holding in her lap a diminutive human figure 
with a bull’s head ; this group he interprets as Persephone with Zagreus on 
her knee ; connecting this scene with the subjects on the e.xterior of the same 
kylix, in which Satyrs ami Maenads dance, the Maenads hohling fragments of 
human limbs. I think Lenormant is certainly wrong. His identification 
rests mainly on the relation of the three scenes ; but in late r. f. ky likes such 
a relation of subject between the exterior and interior is rare; the usual 
practice being to have in the interior a definite subject, and to leave 
the exterior tor meaningless athlete subjects or Bacchic subjects, as 
here ; if these exterior scenes have any mythical significance, it is to the 
Pentheus rather than to the Zagreus legend. In any case the epithets 
ravpoKepcoi, &c., applied to Dionysos are not sufficient to wmrrant us in 
identifying a definite Minotaur type with Zagreus ; ^ especially as on the 
one other distinct Zagreus scene ® he is represented as an ordinary human 
child. An infant Minotaur is a conception that might well have suggested 
itself in an age which knew the Centaur picture of Zeuxis. 


1 See J. E. Harrison, Mijtholorjij ami Muiiu- Pcrseplione ami Zngieus cannot be aecepte l. 
nients of ^Uhens, p. cx\iii. ■* iluller-tVic.selcr, Doiilma. ii. No. 413; see 

= For the same reason Stephani's explanation Heydeniann, Dio.njujs-Gihurt, p. 55. 
of the Venice relief (C. II. 1863 p. 119) as 
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The personality of Orpheus comes but rarely into Greek art ; on vases we 
have the descent into Hades, but this is only on late paintings which are 
connected with a series of representations of the underworld, in fact, the 
Eurydike legend appears to have very little connection with the Orphic 
legends proper. Apart from this, we have two main types, viz. (A) Orpheus 
playing to Thracians, (B) his death at the hands of Thracian women. 
Heydemann collected (Arch. Zeit. 1868, p. 3) the series of vases then known 
on which these subjects are shown. To his list may be added : — 

(1) The Akropolis kylix published J. H. S. ix. pi. 6. 

(2) A r. f. amphora in the British Museum, E 373 (old. Cat. 904, where 
it is wrongly described as Achilles among the Myrmidons) ; fine style, but 
without inner markings. Ohr. Orpheus in Greek dress, seated on rock playing 
lyre and singing with head tlirown back, between two Thracian men, in zeira 
and alopeke ; the Thracians are beardless, but one has slight whiskers. 
Hcv. Draped figures {Mantdjiguren). 

(3) ‘Nolan’ amphora in B.M. E 334. Ohv. Orpheus (mantle over 
shoulders, long hair looped up in Ionic style) falls to r. holding lyre in 1. 
hand, r. extended towards a Thracian woman on the 1., who has driven a spit 
through his body. She wears a talaric chiton, and has a mantle wound 
shield-fashion round her extended 1. arm ; she brandishes a second spit. Bcv. 
A second Thracian woman of similar type, brandishing a spit. Both the 
Thracian women have the forearm and the lower part of the leg tattooed with 
a linear pattern. 

Now if we examine the Museo Boi'honico vase already quoted, we shall 
see that the complete type is there given, of which the other instances are as 
it were excerpts. The complete type unites the three successive moments, 
viz. («) Orpheus leading the Thracian men, who are accompanied by their 
horses ; (h) Orpheus .seated playing to Thracian men ; (c) the death of 
Orpheus. 

The combination of three moments suggests a kylix, since this form of 
vase offers the most suitable spacing for a trilogy. It fortunately happens 
that of the Akropolis cup just sufficient is preserved to enable us to identify 
the subjects on the exterior as well as the interior; on the upper side (as 
given J. II. S. ix. pi. 6) we have the legs of a horse, the feet of a seated 
figure (Orpheus), and the upper part of a Thracian wearing zeira and 
alopeke, who, if the fragment is properly placed, has not room to stand 
upright, and must therefore also be seated. On the reverse wm have the hind 
feet of a horse, and the leg and foot of a figure wearing the high boot which 
also formed part of the Thracian costume : I would suggest that this corre- 
sponds in our typology with type (a) ; the other exterior scene is type (h) ; 
and the interior, the culmination of the tragedy, is type (e). 

Now whether or no this kylix is attributable to Euphronios (I am 
inclined to think it is), it is undoubtedly from the hand of one of the great 
masters of the Epiktetic cycle, and dates from about B.c. 500. The rest of the 
series, those of Heydemann and those given above, are red-figured vases, 
mostly, if not all, of the latter part of the fifth and beginning of the fourth 
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century. It is remarkable how closely the original type is adhered to ; thus 
for instance, the obverse of the Xolan amphora B.M. E SSI is almost exactly 
the same as the interior scene of the Akropolis kylix. 

Diimmler has suggested {Arch. Juhrh. ii. p. 175) that the great scenes of 
the Iliupersis found on the works of Euphronios and Brygos must have 
originated, not in a vase painter’s studio, but rather in one of the great 
painters of the sixth century. The same may possibly be true of our subject ; 
otherwise it is difficult to account for the vitality and fixity of the types. 
Unhappily, history is silent as to the existence of any great work of art dealing 
with this subject. 

Cecil Smith. 

P.S. — Since the above was planted, Furtwangler has kindly sent me bis 
interesting paper in the JVinckelmann’s Programm for 1890 {Or/iJicus, Attischc 
T7j.sc am Gcla, Taf. II.). He proposes therein to refer the vase-painter.s’ 
types of Orpheus with Thracians, and of Orpheus’ death, to one common 
origin in the Bassaridcs of Aescbylos ; suggesting that Aeschylos inspired the 
conception, and Polygnotos created the art-form of it. The Akropolis cup 
makes this difficult to accept ; whether it be from the pre-Persian stratum or 
not (see ibid. p. 35, note 15), it must surely date from before r..c. 480, and 
therefore have preceded the production of the Bassaridcs 


^ Sec Acs ^Inoniin. j>. 174, 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

W. M. Ramsay — The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

This remarkable ivork by Prof. W. M. Ramsay is published by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, of whose ‘Supplementary Papers’ it forms Vol. IX. It is a sub- 
stantial volume of nearly fi\'e hundred pages, accompanied by maps and tables. 
The reader must not expect to find in it a complete handbook or dictionary of the 
geography of Asia Elinor, for the author has purposely excluded details that are 
‘ accessible in the ordinary sources of information.’ Prof. Ramsay has preferred 
— and no doubt wisely — to produce a work which is a storehouse of new and un- 
published information, of original suggestion, and of first-hand investigation both 
of the sites and of the original sources. The book consists of two Parts, of which 
the first, under the heading ‘General Principles’ (pp. 23 — 88), contains some 
highly suggestive and interesting discussions of several topics — more especially 
the Trade Routes and Road Systems of Asia Minor (the Royal [Persian] Road, the 
Eastern Trade Route, the Roman Roads, the Byzantine Roads). Another import- 
ant section of this Part discusses the value of the Peutinger Table, Ptolemy and 
the Itineraries as geographical authorities. Prof. Ramsay rates the Table much 
lower than Dr. Konrad Miiller and other writers. The Table and Ptolemy, when 
in agreement, ‘ may be used as corroborative evidence or to supply gaps,’ but 
where they are at variance with the Byzantine Lists, Strabo, &c., ‘their value is 
naught.’ The authority of Hierocles, on the other hand, is very highly estimated 
by Prof. Ramsay, who has come to the conclusion that this compiler used an 
ecclesiastical list of the period, which he did not simply reproduce but collated 
with other evidence. 

Part II. (pp. 89 — 426), which constitutes the bulk of the work, deals princi- 
pally with the cities and bishoprics of the various provinces and divisions of Asia 
Minor, and treats also of the Roman roads and, incidentally, of a number of 
chronological and historical questions. From the enormous mass of new material 
here presented — often in a very much compressed form — it would be hardly 
possible to select details that could be adequately discussed within the limits of a 
short review : in the sections that we have especially tested we can bear testimony 
to the masterly array of evidence drawn from literary, epigraphic and — what are 
too often neglected — numismatic sources. A rather formidable list of Addenda 
occupies pp. 427 — 460, and a further li.st is given at the end of the Preface 
(Prolegomena). These lists, however, are chiefly based on information that has 
become available since the author printed off the earlier portion of his work, and 
we are glad that he has not withheld them. The book has a general index, and 
four other indexes, one of them being of the ancient authors quoted in the text of 
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Part II. lists of the cities of Asia and other provinces, ifec., are given in a 
tabular form, and six maps are provided. The whole work bears the impress of 
Prof. Ramsay’s remarkable topographical knowledge and instinct, and of his 
minute and laborious researches, especially in the Byzantine and other little read 
authorities. 

W. W. 

Die attischen Grabreliefs, herausgegeben im Auftrage der K. Akad. 
der Wissenschaften zu Wien. Von A. Conze. 

The Corpus of Attic Sepulchral Reliefs was begun in 1860 by Prof. Michaelis, under- 
taken by the Vienna Academy in 1873, and carried out by Dr. Conze, with the aid 
of Dr. Briickner and others, and by means of a grant from the German Ai’chaeo- 
logical Institute. 

The present Part, the first of eighteen in which the work is to be completed, 
includes all Attic sepulchral reliefs and paintings earlier than the Persian wars, 
and the beginning of the reliefs of the second period which comes down to the time 
of Demetrius Phalereus. It contains twenty-five plates, mostly photographic, but 
a few executed in lithography. To speak of the value of a work of this kind 
is superfluous. 

P. G. 

Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsnamen. Kone.\d Wernicke. 

This most useful brochure contains lists of all Greek vases bearing the inscription 
/caXds or KoX-q. The first chapter treats of those cases in which the epithet refers 
to the person depicted on the vase ; the second of those cases in which it occurs in 
conjunction with a woman’s name. Then come full lists of occurrences on various 
classes of vases of the word koXos in connexion with male names. Finally, we 
have some general results. Mr. Wernicke shows that these inscriptions are 
nearly all in the Attic dialect and belong to the period 550 — 450 B.C. As to their 
meaning he does not express a very decided opinion. ‘ In fact the inscription 
Kokos had very various significations ; in some cases it conveys the satisfaction of 
the artist with himself, in others it refers to figures in the design — Gods, Heroes, 
or Hetaerae ; when it refers to actual persons these are sometimes obscure 
favourites of the vase-painter, sometimes young aristocrats of whose beauty and 
pranks the whole town was gossiping.’ 

P. G. 

F. Imhoof-Blumer, Griechische Munzen. Munich. 1890. (Reprinted 
from the Abhandlungen der philosophisch-pkilologiscJien Classe der K. hayeris- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Bd. XVIII.) 

This volume is in every way worthy of its learned author’s great reputation, and 
contains as did his Alonnaies grecques, published in 1883, a mass of new and 
interesting material selected from Dr. Imhoof-Blumer’ s apparently inexhaustible 
stores. From the historical point of view, probably the most important part of 
the work is a section dealing with the coinage of Pontus, which sets forth, inter 
alia, the author’s views as to the various Eras employed on the Imperial money of 
H.S. — VOL. XI. K A 
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Pontic cities. According to Di‘. Imhoof-Blumer the Eras are : Amasia, B.C. 2 (not 
B.c. 7) ; Kerasus, a.d. 64 ; Konaana, a.d. 33. The Era of Amisus dates (as Prof. 
W. M. Eamsay has also proved independently (cf. "Wroth, £. J/. Oat. Pontus, 
etc., p. xxi.) from b.c. 31 (the Battle of Actium), and not from B.c. 33 as formerly 
supposed. The town of Dia in Bithynia, believed till now to have been one of 
the mint-places of Mithradates the Great, is shown not to have issued money, and 
the coins are assigned to Eabeira (in Pontus) under the name of Dia. Another 
important section of the work deals with the early coinage of the Cyclades. It 
is pointed out that the coins usually attributed to the town of Poiessa in Keos 
have been mis-read and must be withdrawn from it. The archaic money of Keos 
is re-arranged. In that island, Karthaea and Koressia had each a distinct coinage, 
with amphora and sepia types respectively, while a third town, lulis, is now 
provided with early money, consisting of the coins with grapes and dolphin type, 
formerly attributed to Karthaea. From Karthaea also are withdrawn, in favour 
of Tenos, the coins wdth the type, bunch of grapes. Tenos was already known to 
have issued money from the foirrth century b.c., and Dr. Imhoof-Blumer has now 
well indicated where we are to look for its coinage previous to that period. The 
coinage of Antioch in Syria is another series to which the author devotes special 
and much-needed attention. He gives an excellent description of coins of the 
time of Caracalla, which, though usually attributed to Antioch, really belong to 
several Syrian mints. Among the places in Asia Minor of which coins are 
described, the following — to make only a small selection — may here be noticed : — 
Chios. Silver coin with the remarkable inscription BASIAEQZ ANTIOXOY 
A0P0[]nJ, This piece belongs, as Dr. Imhoof-Blumer points out, to the first 
century a.d., and its inscription cannot, therefore, refer (as often supposed) to one 
of the Seleucid kings, Antiochus I., II., or III. The coin was probably struck 
from the proceeds of a present made to Chios by Antiochus IV., the rich king of 
Commagene, a.d. 38 — 72. "W. W. 

S. N. Svoronos— Numismatique de la Crete ancienne. Part I. (Text 
and Plates). Macon. 1890. 

Ix this remarkable work M. Svoronos has undertaken the task of producing a 
corpus of Cretan coins accompanied by an elaborate commentary, geographical, 
historical and mythological. Part I., which now lies before us, contains a sub- 
stantial instalment of the whole, consisting as it does of full descriptive lists of 
the coinages of Crete, together with introductory notices of the history and topo- 
graphy of every city in the island known to have issued money. The book is 
issued in a sumptuous form, and is published, it is interesting to note, by the 
Cretan Assembly. It is most fully illustrated by an atlas of 35 plates giving 
excellent photographs of no less than 1,088 specimens. M. Svoronos is most 
heartily to be congratulated upon the publication of a work for which he has pre- 
pared himself by visiting nearly every important coin-cabinet in Europe, and upon 
which he has evidently brought to bear no common knowledge and enthusiasm. 
The present Part appeals principally to numismatists, hut it contains matter that 
will be interesting also to students of epigraphy and archaeologists, and leads both 
numismatists and archaeologists to look forward to the appearance of the 
Commentary in Part II. W. "W. 
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Griechische Geschichte. Dritter Band. Von Adolf Holji. Berlin, 1891. 

Those who are acquainted with the earlier volumes of this work will require for 
the new one no further recommendation than the assurance that it is fully worthy 
of its predecessors. The period treated extends from the end of the Peloponnesian 
"War to the death of Alexander. Even where he is travelling on beaten ground, 
Dr. Holm, by his wonderful power of assimilating into his history all manner of 
old and new material, literary and archaeological, and by his Terse and vigorous 
narration, intermixed with apt and suggestive analogies, is constantly adding to 
our knowledge or placing facts in a new light. For the latter part, the deficiencies 
of Grote and of most other English writers render a history of this kind peculiarly 
desirable for English people. The period is one ‘ welche durch die vielfach um- 
strittene Bedeutung hervorragender Manner interressant ist,’ and the results of 
Dr. Holm’s studies of prominent characters are in many ways striking. Among 
them may be mentioned a vindication of the impartiality of Xenophon, a sketch 
of the Spartan (not Pan-Hellenic) character of Agesilaus, a demonstration of the 
groundlessness of the charges brought against Eubulus, a lowering of the ordinary 
estimate of the far-seeing patriotism of Demosthenes, a more favourable judgment 
than that usually passed upon Philip, and a genuine appreciation of the greatness 
of Alexander, both as man, general, and politician. There is an important and 
interesting chapter on the political and moral state of Athens about the year 360, 
in which some of the charges of speedy demoralization brought against the people 
are shown not to be well-founded. As in the other volumes, discussions on doubtful 
points and on the relative values of authorities are relegated to the notes appended 
to each chapter, which are in this volume of special value. There are very im- 
portant notes applying numismatic material to the elucidation of the second 
Athenian Confederacy, the state of Sicily and Italy during and after the rule of 
Dionysius, and the relations of various states under Alexander. At the end 
is a very interesting little disquisition on Greek Public Law, with an examination 
of the exact meaning of the terms ffy^povta, and wpouTaTT^s. A. G. 


A History of the Later Roman Empire, from Arcadius to Irene. 

By J. B. Bury, M.A. 


This book may be said to supply, in part at least, a long-felt need, though the task 
attempted is so great as to require a nineteenth-century Gibbon for its adequate 
fulfilment. The work deals primarily with what is popularly called the Byzantine 
Empire — a term indignantly repudiated by Mr. Bury, who, being in many respects 
a follower of Prof. Freeman, regards it as misleading as well as suggestive of 
the unpleasant associations which Mr. Lecky and others attach to it as ‘ universal 
verdicts of history.’ 

Mr. Bury shows great self-command in treating but lightly those parts — like 
the campaigns of Belisarius in Italy, which have already been sufliciently set forth 
by competent modern historians [e.g. Mr. Hodgkin and Mr. Finlay in England, 
and Dr. Dahn in Germany) — in order to concentrate all his attention on the darker 
regions, such as the Avar, Lazic, and Persian wars and the administrative reforms 
of the Isaurian emperors. This plan, however, gives a certain want of perspective 
to the whole. As an example, we may mention that in a work of more than a 
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thousand pages the legal work of Justinian is dismissed in six and a half. Yet 
the general importance of the Empire during the centuries for which it has 
commonly been ignored is strikingly brought home even to the cursory reader, who 
must learn to appreciate the great service it rendered in bearing the brunt of the 
Avar, Saracen, and other Asiatic invasions, and in keeping up commercial routes 
as well as traditions of Greek and Homan culture. 

In general arrangement a comparison is made between logical and chrono- 
logical order, which involves short chapters and a rather disjointed effect. The 
disadvantage of this method is partly obviated by good tables and indices. A few 
maps would make the chapters on geography clearer, as a few engravings would 
much increase the value of the chaiiter (by Mrs. Bury) on Byzantine art. 

The most defective part of the work, perhaps, is that which deals with 
Church affairs. Some of the generalizations and analogies are not in excellent 
taste, nor very far reaching. But we must allow that while Mr. Bury abhors a 
theological atmosphere, he tries to do full justice to individual theologians and 
ecclesiastics. 

Perhaps the most interesting and important parts of the book are those which 
deal with the successive changes in imperial and local administration, such as the 
chapter on Themes — the origin of which is traced to J ustinian’s combinations of 
civil with military authority — and that on the Ecloga of Leo III. In treating of 
the character and objects of the leading political personages Mr. Bury some- 
times takes new and striking views. This especially applies to his sketch of the 
demagogic Tiberius II., the energetic Constans II., and the enigmatical Justinian 
II., perhaps a conscious imitator of his greater namesake. The riddle of Justinian 
and Theodora Mr. Bury can hardly be said to have solved. He follows Von Kanke 
in regarding the Arcatia as not the work of Procopius, yet he thinks that the 
scandals contained in it must rest on some basis of fact. 

Among interesting and suggestive points we would mention the importance 
attached to the threat of Heraclius to transfer the centre of administration to 
Carthage, as marking a turning-point for the better in the Empire ; the influence 
of the Slavonic nations in abolishing serfdom in the East ; the moral and physical 
significance of pestilences like those of 542 and 745 a.p,, and the destructive results 
of that love of art which often collects together priceless works to perish in a 
common conflagration. 

We may note a few small points in which Mr. Bury seems to be mistaken. 
He says (Yol. I. p. 123) that Eudoxia was the first Roman Empress who received 
the title Augusta. We think it was borne by Julia Domna. In describing 
the revolt of the Goths under Arcadius, it seems to us unsafe to depend for 
details, and even for a masked leader, on an allegorical work like The Egyptians 
of Synesius. 

The style is unfortunately abrupt in places, and statements are occasionally 
made with a bluntness that verges on brutality. Yet in spite of minor drawbacks, 
the work helps to fill a great gap, and we give it a sincere welcome. A. G. 
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